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| forward between their knees and their strong- 
fingered hands were clasped across the backs of 
their necks. This seemed to the Hairy men to 
be the most natural and most comfortable way 
to sleep. Of course they could not know that 
by crouching that way they were obeying one 
of the protective instincts of Nature. Their 
hands folded across their necks protected all the 
big arteries and nerve centers there against the 
chill of night and hunched in that position the 
long coarse hair on the backs of their hands, 
shoulders, forearms and upper arms, and indeed 
on their backs, chests and thighs, all pointed 
downward, thus shedding all rain and moisture 
and keeping their skin dry and warm. 

Like animals they possessed that peculiar 
ability simply to close their eyes and go to 
sleep immediately, and like animals too, they 
could be fully awake at a moment’s notice, alert 
and keen and ready for action. 

How long they slept with the hideous night 
chorus of the great swamp going on about them 
Og did not know, but quite suddenly he 
opened his eyes with a soft grunt of suspicion. 
And Ru awoke almost at the same instant and 
lifted his head to listen. And over them crept 
a feeling of fear that made the hair between 
their shoulders and on their heads bristle. For 
a moment they could not understand what 
impending danger had awakened them. All 
that they knew was that some dreadful peril 
overshadowed them and both gripped their 
stone hammers and stood erect, alert and 
waiting. The night was utterly silent; oppres 
sively, menacingly silent. Gone were all the 
terrible night noises. Silent was the shriek of 
the leopard, the bellow the bull alligators and 
the terrible deep-chested roar of the saber-tooth 
tiger. Some hideous peril must be abroad to 
silence all these fearless night prowlers and 
drive them to cover. 

Suddenly Og clutched Ru’s arm in a grip of 
fear and with his stone hammer pointed. Off 
in the darkness, beyond the circle of warm 
yellow light from the camp-fire, glowed two 
eyes; two tiny eyes, set far apart, but flashing a 
baleful light as they watched the Hairy boys. 
At the same moment Og’s sensitive nostrils 
caught a strange and startling odor and on the 
instant he knew what dreadful creature was 
watching them across the firelight. It was a 
great Mammoth, the Mountain-that-Walked, 
the biggest, strongest, most fearless and most 
fearsome creature that roamed the forest. 

With a shrick of terror and a call to Ru to 
follow, Og whirled and bolted for the trunk of 
the swamp oak behind him. With a leap and 
scramble he started up the big tree while Ru 
climbed directly behind him. At the same 
instant the Mammoth sundered the silence 
of the night with a terrible trumpeting blast, 
and with a crash of foliage and the thunder of 
heavy feet charged toward them, heedless of 
the fire that burned beneath the tree which 
would have held at bay almost any other 
creature. 

As swiftly as Og and Ru moved, the great 
and seemingly cumbersome Mammoth moved 
faster. Og had only time toclutch at the lower- 
most branches and swing himself aloft before 
the snorting, angry beast was under him. Poor 
Ru was not so fortunate. His one hand closed 
over a lower branch, but while he was in the very 
act of swinging his body aloft and out of danger 
the great Mammoth crashed against the trunk 
of the big oak, shaking it from roots to top, 
while his snake-like trunk lashed outward and 
upward and coiled with terrible crushing 
strength about Ru’s ankle. 

With a shriek of pain and fear Ru kicked and 
thrashed and lashed out with his stone hammer 
which he still gripped in his left hand, as he 
struggled to free himself from the deadly grip 
of the great shaggy animal below him. And Og, 
crouc hed on the branc h just abov e him, called 
out words of encouragement. 

For a surprisingly long time Ru, v ith a grip 
of frenzy, clung onto the branch with one hand 
while the Mammoth pulled at his ankle and 
looked up at him with his wicked pig-like eyes, 
but Ru and Og, too, knew that there could be 
only one end to the situation. The huge beast 
needed only to pull a little harder and Ru’s 
grip would be broken. Then the great shaggy 
creature would swing him about and smash 
him to a limp and lifeless mass against the 
tree-trunk, or he would dash him to the ground 
and trample him under his terrible, massive 
feet. Ru shrieked and fought and struggled 
with all the strength that desperation lent him, 
but he knew that the end was very near. 

Og was sick with terror and unhappiness as 
he looked on. Fear for his oWn safety made 
him tremble and want to shrink close to the 
tree-trunk. But above this fear arose a desire 
to protect, to help, to rescue Ru from the 
certain death that threatened him. On the 
instant he became terribly, furiously, reckless- 
ly angry at the Mammoth, and suddenly, 
unthinkingly, and just at the instant that Ru, 
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with a wild cry of fear, let go his hold on the 
limb, Og, like a thunderbolt, leaped from the 
limb on which he was crouching and landed 
between the big waving ears squarely on the 
massive head of the Mammoth. And while he 
clung to the coarse, shaggy hair with both his 
feet and one free hand he began with all the 
strength of his powerful arm and shoulder to 
crash blow upon blow with his heavy stone 
hammer down upon the flat forehead of the 
great animal, seeking in his fury to blind the 
beast. 

With a snort of rage and pain the Mammoth 
let loose his grip on Ru’s leg, flinging him aside 
as if he were but a broken tree branch, and 
shaking his massive head and lashing about 
with his sinister coiling trunk he sought to 
dislodge Og; to seize him, tear him down and 
trample him underfoot. His anger was terrible 
to beh« Id. 

But by good fortune Og had landed in the 
one place where the Mammoth’s trunk could 
not reach him without great difficulty. Time 
and again the horrible, snaky thing lashed 
upward between his massive curving tusks, 
trying to sweep him off or seize him and pull 
him down, and although its ugly coiling length, 
with its single gripping, lip-like finger, swept so 
close to him that the animal’s hot, fetid breath 
blew full in his face, yet Og was able to dodge 
the menacing thing or slash at it with his stone 
hammer. 

And as Og realized that he had the great 
beast at a disadvantage his anger gave way to 
exultancy; triumph that he was able to give 
battle to the huge animal, and he struck 
harder, raining down crashing, bone-shattering 
blows on the Mammoth’s forehead and eyes. 

With one eye crushed and beaten out by 
the heavy stone hammer and the other injured 
and useless, the Mammoth, blind and made a 
veritable demon. with pain and rage, bellowed 
and trumpeted until it seemed as if the very 
trees shook. He tossed his massive head about 
and lashed at branches overhead, he reared on 
his hind legs and plunged this way and that, 
his massive body snapping off good-sized 
trees and tearing up the thickly massed jungle 
foliage and underbrush while with his great 
curving tusks he ploughed deep furrows in the 
ground and tossed great clods of earth and 
undergrowth high above his head. 

But through it all Og clung on; clung on and 
crashed down blow upon blow on the great, 
bloody, ragged wound that he had hacked in 
the Mammoth’s forehead. And with each 
blow he gave voice to a ringing shout of 
triumph, for he knew now that he had the great 
beast beaten, and that if he could cling on lorg 
enough he would bring the animal down. 
Never in the history of the Hairy People had a 
single man ever killed The Mountain-That- 
Walked, and Og wanted to be able to boast of 
such an achievement. 

Suddenly the Mammoth, his spirit broken 
and his great rage changing to weak, helpless 
fear, gave voice to a loud squealing sound 
instead of his deep tones trumpeting, and 
ceasing to thrash about in his anger, he bolted 
headlong and in panic straight into the thickest 
growth of the swamp as if he hoped now to 
run away from the torture that kept pecking at 
his forehead. And Og, growing careless in his 
triumph, stood up on the beast’s head to use 
both hands to wield his stone hammer. But 
he had scarcely delivered one blow this way 
when a sudden and most unexpected thing 
happened. The Mammoth plunged under a 
huge swamp oak tree,and one of the lowermost 
branches caught Og across his chest and swept 
him kicking and clutching to the ground. And 
the Mammoth still squealing ploughed on 
through the thicket. 

Og was partly stunned with the fall and by 


the time he managed to get on his feet Ru, 
who had taken refuge in a tree during the 
battle, had climbed down beside him. Off in 


the darkness, and not far away they could hear 
the Mammoth still squealing. They could 
hear him lashing and crashing in the under 
growth too, and with it all they could hear a 
great splashing, wallowing sound. 

Og listened for a moment in silence, then 
with a yell of triumph, and a call to Ru to 
follow, he dashed off through the night down 
the wide trail through the jungle that the 
fleeing animal had left. 

Soon the splashing and squealing grew 
louder, and suddenly Og and Ru came to the 
end of the swamp island where a deep slough of 
mud and water began and reached off into the 
night. And on the brink of this they could see 
where the blind Mammoth had plunged head- 
long in and had gone wallowing on and on. He 
was out there still, not so very far from the 
bank, but far enough to be hidden from view in 
the darkness. But they knew he was there, 
mired and helpless, for they could hear his 
squeals of terror and his blind thrashing about 
and splashing and the sucking gurgle of the 
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of his The animal shuffled slowly 
along side to side and as he 
came up to the wagons stumbled, fell and did 
not rise again. Wearily the rider dragged 
himself from beneath the animal, picked up 
his saddle-bags and staggered into the ring of 
wagons to sink beside a fire. 

“The Injuns got me,” he said. Tt was the 
rider who earlier in the afternoon had passed 
them. His clothing was saturated with blood 
from a ragged arrow wound in his side. A 
few words at a time he told his story. 

He had spied the Indians, had ridden around 
them. From a distance he had seen that thc 
relay station was destroyed and, there being 
no one to relieve him, he had stopped only lone: 
enough to see that both hostlers were dead, 
then had ridden on again. A few miles out he 
had met the eastbound Express rider, they 
had exchanged pouches and he had ,turned 
back. 

*T figgered on getting a fresh hoss from you,”’ 
he said to Bartigan. ‘Then I ran plump into 
the reIskins again and they’d have caught me 
if I'd had any further to go. My pony was 
done for and I was wounded. They musta 
caught sight of you fellows and, knowing they 
wasn’t strong enough to attack, rode off again. 


adaic. 


weaving from 


Give me some coffee and a bite to eat. Then 
give me a hoss and—”’ 
His words died away to a murmur, he 


dropped back. 

“The man’s in bad shape,” said Bartigan, 
rising from a hasty examination of his wound, 
“‘and he'll not be able to ride on. We'll do the 
best by him we can and take him with us when 
we go in the morning.” 

William Saunders thrust himself forward. 

“But the pouch, Mr. Bartigan,” he cried. 
“The mail for the East. That ought to be on 
the way now.” 

The big plainsman shrugged his shoulders. 

“T hired out as a wagon train boss, lad,”’ he 
replied. “If them as is charged with carrying 
the mails aint able to do it, it’s no skin off my 
back. I can’t spare none of the drivers nor 
none of the scouts to turn back with the pouch. 
We aint any too many as it is when the time 
comes where we get into Injun country where 
they’re thick and bloodthirsty.” 

“The mail must go through,” declared the 
boy. 

““We'll take the pouch with us and turn it 
over if so happens we meet an Express rider,”’ 
replied Bartigan. “If not, we leave it at the 
next relay station.” 

He turned his back upon the boy with an air 
of finality and went about his duties. For a 
moment William stood thinking, his eyes upon 
the saddle-bags that held the mail pouch where 
they lay upon the ground beside the fire. Then 
he bent over, picked them up, slipped out of the 


circle of wagons and made his way to the corral 
nearby. 

Someone had unsaddled the pony which the 
Express rider had bestrode and had left the 
saddle hanging upon the corral fence. Wil- 
liam’s own mount was tethered near the gate. 

“What are you up to, son?” asked the 
sentinel as the boy led out his pony and began 
to saddle. 

“Tell Mr. Bartigan I said someone else 
would have to check the supplies and that I 


down. From a gallop his gait dropped to a 
trot, from a trot to a fast shuffle and by and by 
into a walk, until eventually he was merely 
plodding along. 

The cold had begun to chill the boy. He felt 
sleepiness stealing over him. He stopped the 
pony, got stiffly down from the saddle, started 
the blood to circulating freely again by thrash- 
ing his body with his arms. Then, leading the 
pony, he began to walk. 

Warmed again, he remounted and kept his 





First Down! 


Sixteen, fourteen, seven, two! 

Duck your head and plow right through! 
Hear the umpire’s whistle blow—— 
Final down, and two to go! 


Coaches said, “You'll surely muff 
If you try that grandstand stuff 
Follow interference better, 

And you'll be a real go-getter! . 


Signals say I’m going to take it; 

Now’s my chance—I’ve got to make it! 
Dig your toes in, that’s the trick; — 
(Ready for that old fake kick). 


Snap it Benny, ‘atta kid! 


Fool ’em? Well I'll say we did! 
oS | OCT rere I guess they got me then! 
What? Hooray!——First down again! 


SHERMAN RIPLEY 





have gone to take the mail through,”’ was the 
reply, and William rode off into the darkness. 

A few scattered flakes of the snow which 
Bartigan had predicted began to fall as his 
pony galloped easily along the trail by which 
they had come that day. William was not of a 
mind to push the animal. Already he had 
covered many miles with the wagon train and, 
unless the hostlers had recaptured the stam- 
peded ponies at the next remount corral, he 
could get no fresh mount closer than twenty 
miles or more. He must save his pony as 
much as possible at first. 

Within the boy’s breast there was a fierce 
pride and joy. Unauthorized though it be, he 
was riding a Pony Express relay and the mail 
was going through. The wind was rising now 
and the snow was falling faster and faster. 
After a bit he no longer could see the trail, but 
the pony kept forging ahead and, loosening the 
reins, the boy left it to the animal’s instinct to 
follow the road beaten across the wilderness by 
the wagon trains. 

Suddenly out of the storm and the darkness 
loomed up the corral of the remount depot 
where earlier in the day no one was to be found. 
It still was deserted. Evidently the hostlers 
had been unable to round up their scattered 
charges. William turned his pony into the 
trail again. 

\s if the little animal had gone weary at 
being denied the rest and food which his day’s 
exertions had earned him, he began to slow 


heels beating a tattoo against the pony’s ribs. 
When he grew numb again he dismounted and 
once more walked. 

All at once before his eyes appeared other 
tracks in the fresh snow. He bent over to 
examine them, puzzled that the wind had not 
filled them up almost as soon as made. Then 
the truth burst upon him. They were his own 
tracks and those of his pony. Leading the 
way, he had been walking in a short circle! 

Panic clutched at him as he climbed back 
into the saddle. Unless the pony’s instinct 
came to their rescue, they were lost. He 
loosened the reins, the pony whirled around at 
right angles to the direction he would have 
taken and plodded off. Two hours later the 
patient animal began to display signs of re- 
newed life. His head came up, his ears went 
forward and he began to whinny. 

I'rom somewhere ahead came an answering 
whinny, a fence loomed up out of the darkness 
and, following it around, they came to the 
cabin of the hostlers in charge of the remount 
depot. 

Fifteen minutes later, warmed by the hot 
coffee he had found ready and with a fresh 
horse under him, William was off for the relay 
station a dozen miles away. Before his eyes 
rose visions of hot food, a roaring fire in a big 
stove and a warm bunk when he should have 
turned over the mail to the rider of the final 
relay into St. Joseph, fifty odd miles away. 

“For the love of heaven,” yelled the man at 
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the relay station. William Saunders. 
Where did you drop from, boy? Thought you 
were headed west with the supply train.” 

Briefly, William explained. 

“Where’s the other relay rider?” he de- 
manded. “He ought to be starting now with 
the pouch.” 

The man’s face grew grave. 

“He got in "bout an hour ago, all tuckered 
out from facing the storm,” he said. ‘ He's in 
a bunk in the other room, dead to the world.” 

“Wake him,” ordered William. “The mail 
must go through.” 

But the Express rider could not be aroused. 
He made a valiant effort to get up, fell back, 
was sound asleep again instantly. 

Wearily William began to don his outer 
clothing again. 

“Saddle me a pony,” he said. 
mail on.” 

The hostler shook his head. 

“You'd never make it,” he objected. 
“Snow’s drifting now. Ifa man was fresh he 
might get through, seeing the wind’s at his 
back going east. But you're a kid. You're 
played out now. You haven’t got a chance.” 

“Get that pony ready,” commanded William 
fiercely. ‘I’m going to make it. The mail’s 
got to go through.” 

Of that long, exhausting ride he never after- 
wards had any very clear recollection. He 
knew only that he rode, trusting to the animal 
under him to keep to the trail, that he dozed in 
the saddle, waking up to change horses at the 
two remount depots and falling asleep again 
as soon as he was in the saddle. Then he felt 
his pony stopping, forced open his eyelids and 
found they were at the ferry. He slept again 
as it bore him across the river, was pounded 
into wakefulness on the other side, realized 
that it was broad daylight and had been for 
hours, rode slowly up the path to the settle 
ment, fell rather than got off in front of the 
office of Russell, Majors and Waddell, pushed 
open the door, staggered inside, tossed his 
saddle-bags at the feet of Mr. Majors and said 
thickly: 

“The mail has come through, sir!’ 

Many hours later he awoke to find night 
had come and gone again and it was another 
day. Beside his bunk stood his employer. 

“William,” he said, “the train from the 
East is due in two hours. Do you think you 
can be ready to carry the mail on the first 
relay west?” 

The boy struggled upright, amazement and 
joy fighting for mastery in his breast. 

“What do you mean, sir?” he managed to 
ask. 

“This,” said Mr. Majors, “that if you still 
want to ride for the Pony Express, there’s a 
job waiting for you.” 
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“The armourers accomplishing the Knights 
With busy hammer closing rivets up 
Made dreadful note of preparation.” 


Henry V. 
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Official Uniform of the Boy Scouts of America, from the very 


‘Te Sigmund Eisner Company, sole licensed manufacturers of the - 


beginning of the Movement, puts the best that modern science affords 
into the uniform of these later-day Knights. 


With the vision always before us, of the Scout in action, a vision of 
Outdoor Life, of hail and snow, of weather rough and weather mild, of 
sun that bleaches and rain that shrinks, of thorns that tear and mountain 
crags that rip, we have made a Uniform to stand all tests—a Uniform 
that you may outgrow, but which you will not wear out. 


As the largest producers of Uniforms in the world, we are proud of 
our service to the 687,376 Scouts of America. We are proud that we 
have been selected for that service on our record of Forty Years. Into 
every thread of the uniform, into every stitch and seam, go that pride 
and our good name. 


Our reputation is in our product. Our product the Official Uniform 
of the Boy Scouts of America, we place in your hands. We feel that 
your judgment makes our reputation secure. 


Made only for you! 
Sold ‘only to you! 


THE SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY Red Bank, New Jersey. 
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HE armorers of Milan made the best 
“uniform,” some seven centuries ago—made 
it to stand the shock of lance and battle-axe, 


broadsword and cloth-yard shafts. ©WVonderful 
workmen, thev were. 






Yet their best work would be a cumbersome 
harness for the life of today. Yes, even in those 
days as the historian tells, a Knight in “‘compleat 
armour,” was too well protected to be in danger 
from a foe, and too unwieldy to put that foe in 
much danger. 


A seven mile hike in a “uniform” of armor 
would be a Labor of Hercules. VVhen the suit 
needed mending, and it frequently did, the black- 
smith with hammer and file-was the tailor. 


The Ways of the World have changed and 


with the change have come new demands. 
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If Your Wisdom Teeth Could 
Talk They’d Say, “Use Colgate’s” 


ry ° 
Hit the Line Hard! 
The fellow who is in tip-top physical con- 
dition is the fellow who becomes a foot- 
ball star. He’s the man who hits the line 


hard—the man who gains his distance and 
who wins the cheers. 














Good teeth are necessary to good physical 
condition. Take good care of your teeth 
and they will take good care of you. 
Brush them after every meal and just 
before you go to bed. 


Colgate’s is a safe dentifrice because 
it contains no grit. It “washes” 
and polishes your teeth—does not 
scratch or scour them. A tube for 
every member of the family is a 
sound investment in sound teeth. j 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 
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RIGHT WAY 
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OU boys like something new—something 

different. Ives wonderful electrically- 
reversing locomotive is both. It’s a new and 
revolutionary invention—the only toy locomo- 
tive in the world that will reverse electrically 
without being touched by hand. The same 
control switch regularly operating any electric 
locomotive also operates the reverse mechanism 
in this new one on any regular 2% gauge track. 


OPEN the control and, with headlight blazing, 
each car illuminated, speed over your own 
branch of the Ives Railway Lines—a system 
with trackage sufficient to extend from New 
York to San Francisco including branch lines, 
indoors and out, all over the country. 

What a thrill you and your pals will have on 
this record run! Dad will certainly buy a round- 
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trip ticket because he won't want to miss the 
fun. 


THERE’S an Ives Train to suit every purse and 
to give pleasure to boys of every age, No matter 
whether you have the train illustrated above, 
No. 704-R, with electrically-reversing locomo- 
tive and individually lighted cars, running,on 
2% gauge track—or train No. 505, a snappy 
little train that costs only $5.75 and runs on 
0-gauge track—your fun will be all the same. 

Every Ives Train, from the $1.50 mechanical 
train to the wonderful complete electric outfit 
for $50, is of the same quality that has made 
Ives the leading builder of miniature railroad 
systems for over forty years. There is an unlim- 
ited variety of bridges, passenger and freight 
cars, switches, stations, new electric signals of 
the latest design—every possible accessory to 
make your I ves Railway complete inevery detail, 
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Set Zain 


OUR new 32-page book in color illus- 
trates and describes the complete line 
of Ives Trains and Accessories, including 
the electrically-reversing locomotive, 
passenger and freight cars, bridges, tun- 
nels, new signals, etc. A copy will be 
sent to you for 10 cents. Mail the cou- 
pon today. 

Ives Trains are sold by toy, depart- 
ment, electric and hardware stores 
everywhere. 


Re, 
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THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
192 Holland Avenue Bridgeport, Conn. 


IVES. oes RAINS! 


lished Monthly by the Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 20 Cents a Co) N ber, 1 v 
‘ost Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. “Acceptance for repecial rate Sioleoe’ pecrtled tes 5) daceise 
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THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
192 Holland Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Please mail me your 32-page railroad book 

illustrated in colors, showing the complete line 

of Ives Trains, Locomotives, New Signals and 
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1 Accessories. I enclose 10 cents (U. S. stamps 

} Or coin). 
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EVEREADY RADIO BATTERIES FOR EVERY RADIO USE 


Each one supremely economical and efficient for the use for 
which it is designed—each one made under the supervision 
of the world’s greatest electro-chemical battery laboratory 


Eveready ‘**B’’ Batteries 


THERE are Eveready Batteries for portable 
sets where small size and light weight are 
more important than long life. There are 
Eveready medium size batteries that come 
between the small and the large sizes. : There 
are Eveready large size “B” Batteries that 
afford maximum economy and reliability of 
service when used with average one, two, 
three or four tube sets. And now there is a 
newer Eveready heavy duty, extra large size 
“B” Battery that gives similar economy to 
owners of multi-tube heavy drain sets and 
power amplifiers. 


For maximum “B” Battery economy, bu 
y y J 


Evereadys, choosing the large sizes (Nos. 


766, 767, 772) for average home sets, and the 
heavy duty, extra large (No. 770) for multi- 
tube heavy drain receiving sets and power 


amplifiers. For portable sets choose the 
Eveready No. 764 medium size, unless space 
is very limited, in which case choose the 
Eveready No. 763 small size “B” Battery. 


Eveready ‘‘C’’ Battery 


Eveready makes a long-lasting “C” Battery 
with terminals at 114, 3 and 4% volts. May 
also be used as an “A” Battery in portable sets. 


Eveready ‘‘A’’ Batteries 


Eveready offers you “A” Batteries for all 
tubes, both storage and dry cell. For storage 
battery tubes, use the Eveready Storage “A.” 
For dry cell tubes, use the Eveready Dry 
Cell Radio “A” Battery, especially built for 
radio use. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
Headquarters for Radio Battery Information 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR DEALER 
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OH BOY! 


It’s great to travel 
with a crowd like 
these Boys’ LIFE Men 


LOOK WHAT YOU’LL ™& 
GET IN 12 MONTHS 


48 Instéllments of Serials 


RAFAEL SABATINI, Famous Author of “Scaramouche” begins 
“The Shame of Motley” 


——also—— 





*‘The Return of Og, Son of Fire,’’ by Irving Crump 
‘‘Hari, The Jungle Lad,’’ by Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
‘“‘The Cruise of the Cuttlefish,’”’ by Francis Lynde 
‘“‘The Three Young Citizens,’’ by P. W. Wilson 

‘‘The House by the Gate,’’ by Nels Leroy Jorgensen 
‘‘Capturing Jungle Animals Alive’? by Charles Mayer 


180 ShortStories & Articles 


HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 
**The Cowpunchers’ Law’’ by William S. (Bill) Hart 


*“The Boy Who is a Nation’s Hero”’ by L. W. Hutchins “The Lost Lantern Mine’”’ by Arthur Mason 
*‘Luck’s Christmas Surprise’’ by Constance Lindsay “The Gold in Lost Canyon”’ by Robert L. Duffus 


Skinner “ ” : . 
‘*Wings of Speed’’ by Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield Captused by Malays” by Rear-Admiral Marix 
““Gorilla”’ by Carl E. Akeley 


‘Capturing Wild Animals’’ Series by Charles Mayer a os ; 
‘The Club Horned Moose” by John Beames Salt Pork” by G. P. Marquis 





‘The Test Flight” by Rex V. Bixby “Experiences of a Snake Hunter’’ by Edwin A. Osborne 
**His Own Breed”’ by Harrison Conrard “‘Ricardo of the Lion Heart’’ by E. Waldo Long % 
‘“*True Monkey Tales’? by Emma Cochran Ponafidine “‘Lobi’s Revenge”’ by William La Varre 
“The Fire Bug’’ by Leon W. Dean “‘Pitchpine Smoke”’ by N. R. Ranson 
“‘Light House Language”’ by Irving Crump “Big Cats’”’ by William Wells 
“Burgundy Cannon” by Kent W. Detzer ‘Ambrose, Dog of War” by Fairfax Downey 

a ae ber + bag bh er on — “The Stones of Beaumont” by Karl Detzer 
- ac venger y Archiba! utledge os o a 7 
“The Courage of Lieut. Cole’’ by Mather Brooks ee ee aa oe ee Marix 
“Indian Winter Fishing’”’ by F. A. Benton Z — a - — y ae # tuart MONEY! DO YOU 
‘‘Hi Grumpus’ Christmas Tree”’ by Frank Farrington =n a por ely ga J. ee 
“7 f Fl > by James H. Hull Spirit o abrillo y nnis Stova 
“The Deifting Signal” + c. z Jackson ‘Danny, The Boy Detective’’ by Charles S. Robb WANT SOME TOO ® 
“Lost Spear Head Lode” by J. T. Kescel <a, aia i ok Hundreds of BOYS’ LIFE readers will 
‘“‘The Lantern of Diogenes’’ by Wm. Joseph Lancaster ey = a . y - - as a ~“ a divide a pile of BOYS’ LIFE money dur- 
“The Resourcefulness of Chuck Terry’’ by Frank Ff. eo Var orse Entry y Fiaro ° erman ° h f h 

Pierce “*The Reformation of Bear’s Ear’’ by E. W. Kemble ing the rest of the year. 

“That Dog’’ by E. Muschamp ‘*The Prince of the Air’’ by William MacMillan One boy recently earned $13.50 in 3 days! 


Let BOYS’ LIFE give you cash you need. 


Write to Mr. Gardner at the address be- 
. e ar e t Tr C low or—just check the lower right hand 
11 eC corner of the bottom coupon. 
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HE Alpha and Omega of Scouting which is 
/ Greek for the “whole works. 
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208 So. Jefferson Street 


Gri 


The Bash 


The wonderful suction cup soles 
give you a sure footing every time 


wre Grip Sures and play win- 
ning basket ball. No matter how 
fast your opponent is, he won’t have 
anything on you. The suction cups 
make you as quick as a cat. 


Grip Sures are dandy shoes for 
anything that comes along: gym 
work, hiking, boxing, games in the 
school-yard, or just for everyday 
wear. Besides preventing slips and 


skids, the thick, spongy soles form 
a cushion to take away jolts and 
jars. Make sure you get genuine 
Grip Sures with the wonderful 
Suction Cup Soles by seeing the 
name “Grip Sure” and the Top 
Notch Cross on the soles before you 
purchase. 


Grip Sures are sold by the best Shoe 
Dealers and Sporting Goods Stores. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber and Canvas Rubber Soled Footwear 
Beacon Falls, Connecticut, U. S. A. 


Branch Offices: 


926 Broadway 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


426 Second Ave., North 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


241 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


530 Howard Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


106 Duane Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. C-1, Beacon Falls, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
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Enclosed find 10c to pay for postage and ; 
packing. Please send my set of Top Notch 

Library of Sports immediately. This is my ! 

name and address. 
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IF THE dealer you patronize 
does not happen to have Grip 
Sures in stock he will be glad 
to order them for you from our 
nearest branch office. 





The Grip Sure 
Library of Sports 


HERE is just the set of books 
that every boy wants. Written 
by experts and chock full of 
information. Use the coupon 
below. 
Ten Tricks in Basket Ball 
The Strategy of Baseball 
The Manual of Camping 
Training that Wins 
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Out of th 


OWN the Closser Hill bumped and squeaked Abel 
Shunk’s rattletrap pound-wagon. On the front 
seat of the sinister vehicle slouched Abel Shunk 
himself, the Hoytsburg poundmaster. 

The antique wagon was closed solid with ripped but rein- 
forced tarpaulin everywhere except at the back. There the 
tarpaulin was pierced by a little wire-covered door; skewered 
shut just now by an iron pin through its staple. 

Abel Shunk would have polled just one vote in a contest for 
most popular man in Hoytsburg. That vote would have been 
his own. Not only was he a peculiarly dislikable man, but he 
plied a peculiarly dislikable trade. And he plied it in a 
peculiarly dislikable manner. 

Every community must have its dog-pound. That seems 
to be a needful misfortune. But Shunk took a delight in his 
dog-catching job; and he made it mightily remunerative. 

He received, from the village, one dollar each, for all dogs 
he caught. He received one dollar more for every dog he put 
to death. In order to glean all possible dollars, he scoured 
the township, in his ancient wagon, for stray dogs. He did 
more. He kept a sharp lookout for any dogs that chanced to 
wander unnoticed to the edge of their owners’ premises. 
These he grabbed and clapped into the wagon; hurrying on, 
lest the kidnapping be detected. Many a dog reached the 
pound that did not belong there. 

Then,. complying. with the law, Shunk sent out postcard 
notices to such people as were known to have dogs impounded; 
warning them that their pets must die unless the license fee 
and the pound fee were paid in forty-eight hours. But he had 
a way of neglecting to mail these cards early enough to allow 
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of the redeeming of the dogs. He received no share of the 
license'money nor of the pound fee. And he craved the dollar 
for putting the captives to death. Altogether, he was making 
a good thing of his job. 

Today while Shunk rattled down the Closser Hill on the 
beginning of his rounds, Ray Closser came out of the woods 
just as the cart jogged past. Ray halted, scowling instinc- 
tively at the driver. Shunk was not loved by the boys of 
Hoytsburg. More than one of their chum dogs had been 
seized by him and hurried to too guick execution. 

Shunk ignored Ray’s glare, and drove on. He was used to 
glares. Then, fifty yards farther down the hill, he yanked 
his bony horse to a sliding halt. Trotting up the road toward 
him was a collie pup. 

The collie was perhaps eight months old. He was red-gold 
and white; and had sorrowful dark eyes and a whimsical 
expression. From the smear of mud on his left side and 
shoulder, it was not hard to deduce that he had fallen out of 
some speeding motor cat which had rounded the sharp bend 
at the hill-foot with more speed than was safe for the balance 
of a puppy standing up on the rear seat. 

Unhurt and having recovered his breath after the fall, the 
collie was trotting up the hill in pursuit of the vanished car— 
whose driver had not yet thought to look around and assure 
himself his dog’ was still safe on the back seat. 

It was the sight of this handsome young collie that had 
brought Shunk to a stop. Here was a potential two dollars. 
Out of the wagon climbed Shunk, grasping his big net. 
Cautiously and with honeyed words he sidled toward the 


puppy. 
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wagon climbed Shunk, grasping his big net. Cauliously and with honeyed words he sidled toward the puppy 


Now, in all his eight months of life, the collie had known 
nothing from mankind except friendliness. ‘True, this sham- 
bling and sidling and chirping human did not impress him at 
all favorably. Yet the man was a representative of the race 
which had always been the puppy’s friends. 

Therefore, waving his plumed tail, he advanced politely to 
meet Shunk. In another instant he was struggling in the 
meshes of the net. A half-minute later, Shunk had dumped 
him, head-over-heels, into the darkly smelly recesses of the 
wagon, and was clambering onto his seat and gathering up 
the patched reins. 


GEEKING the only bit of light in that black and musty 

cavern, the astounded puppy ran to the back of the cart 
and peered out at the sunlit world through the wire door at 
the back. His sorrowful dark eyes fell on Ray Closser, 
standing in the middle of the road behind him, mouth open 
and face working with helpless indignation. There was no 
other dog in the wagon. Thus the collie had full view through 
the wires. 

Ray’s irate gaze met the level glance of the pup. Ray had 
just finished his second reading of Dumas’ “Three Mus- 
keteers.” Something in the grieved young collie’s:expression 
reminded him of the sorely beset Athos’ brief look of - appeal 
to d’Artagnan in the fight with Richelieu’s guards—the-: look 
of one in dire need of aid but too proud to whine for it: 

That was enough for Ray Closser. Scarce knowing that 
he had put his lawless impulse into words, he dashed after 
the slow and noisily lumbering wagon. The racket of wheels 
and boards drowned his lightly running tread. Up on the 

































rear step of the vehicle he 
leaped. 

With one hand he drew 
out the fastening-pin from 
the door’s primitive ‘iron 
latch. With the other he 
swung wide the door. Then he jumped back to the ground, 
snapping his fingers at the collie. 

Instantly the puppy accepted the invitation. With one 
bound he had escaped from his jolting prison. But it is not 
easy to judge distance in jumping backward out of a moving 
vehicle. Ray was still clawing for balance in the soft dirt 
after his.own descent from the step, when a mass of dynamic 
red-gold fur landed from the open doorway, square in the 
middle of his chest. 

Ray sat down hard and suddenly in the dust; the dog atop 
him. The cart rumbled noisily on; its driver so busy scanning 
the highway and the fields ahead of him that he failed to note 
the loss of his two-dollar captive. A wagon whose bolts and 
woodwork and junctures are loose makes far too much noise 
in going down a bumpy hill to permit its driver to hear so 
silent a rescue as Ray Closser had effected. 

Boy and dog rolled over in the dust, for an instant. Then 
Ray sat up. So did the puppy. The latter seemed to regard 
the adventure as a most delightful romp. He offered Ray his 
two white little paws, one after the other, in fast succession; 
licking the boy’s dusty face the while and wagging the plumed 
tail in high amusement. 

Then, Ray was up; and had gathered the squirming puppy 
under one arm and was bolting into the roadside woods, 
whence he so recently had emerged. There was danger lest 
Abel Shunk happen to look back. And Ray was resolved the 
poundkeeper should not regain his lost prize. 

l'rue, an athletic fifteen-year boy can outrun the average 
middle-aged man. But he cannot outrun the law. And 
Shunk was certain to set the law on the track of his captive’s 
rescuer if he should catch sight of the two, there in the road. 
No need to try vainly to catch them by running. The law 
would do his running for him. It was best to avert trouble by 
getting out of the way, while Shunk was still peacefully igno- 
rant of the escape. 

Keeping a screen of woodland between the dog and the 
departing cart, Ray set forth homeward. Here a new ordeal 
promised to await him; and he braced himself for it. His 


Then, as he came within 
a few inches of the piti- 
fully defiant fox, he 
checked his rush and 
stopped, irresolute 


father had the name of being a hard man and, above all, a 
man who was fanatically upright in his dealings. 

Ray would rather have taken a chance of Shunk’s arresting 
him for theft than to face his father with the story he must tell 
if he wanted to keep the pup. Almost he regretted the im- 
pulse that had made him release the doomed little collie. Then 
he stiffened his shoulders and marched on; his lips very tight, 
his clenched hands very wet. 

The puppy was swift to notice this subtle change in his new 
friend. Collie-like, he had the queer gift of reading even the 
best-suppressed human emotions when he cared to. Now, he 
whimpered far down in his furry throat as he trotted close to 
the boy’s side; and he thrust his cool muzzle against the 
clenched hand nearest him. The contact gave Ray fresh resolu- 
tion. Drawing a deep breath, he turned in at the lane that led 
to the rambling Closser homestead, atop Closser hill. 

His father had just come in from overseeing some work in 
one of the lowest of his fields. Hot and a little tired, he was 
sitting down on the porch for five minutes’ rest before going 
indoors. Here Ray came upon him. 


R. CLOSSER’S eyes focused in surprise on the dog tnat 

was trotting along beside his son. In his youth he had 

bred collies, for his own diversion. In this puppy he saw the 

best points of a high-quality show specimen; as well as the true 
“look of eagles”’ that marks the best type of collie. 

Before he could speak, Ray went straight up to him and 
began breathlessly to tell what had happened. His father 
heard him in silence; his eyes still on the young collie. The 
boy glossed over nothing he had done; but told the bald truth 
in as few words as possible. 

“T was thinking,” he finished, “that maybe you’d let me pay 
Shunk the two dollars out of my woodchopping money; and 
—and keep the dog. He’s awful good comp’ny. Not Shunk. 
The puppy is. I—” 

“Shunk was going down the hill, yonder?” put in Mr. 
Closser. ‘“‘You’re sure that’s where he picked up the dog? 
Think!” 
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“Yes, sir. Not more’n a furlong below here. Just alongside 
the wood-bunch, down yonder. Do I have to—?” 

“Shunk is poundmaster of the incorporated village of 
Hoytsburg,” said Mr. Closser. ‘Of Hoytsburg and of no- 
where else. The village boundary line is two hundred yards 
below the foot of the hill. If Shunk caught this dog halfway 
down the hill he was outside his own jurisdiction. He had no 
right to the dog.” 

“Dad!” exclaimed Ray, in unbelieving rapture. “Then I 
c’n keep—” 

“And you have no right to him, either,” went on the 
judicial tones. ‘From this mud on his shoulder, and the fact 
that the only mud-puddle left within a mile of here is at the 
bottom of the hill, he fell out of some car that went around 
that turn down there too fast. It isn’t the first time a dog has 
been spilled out there. Two of them were pretty badly hurt, 
last year, you'll remember. This dog belongs to the people 
who had him in their car. Not to you.” 


HE delight faded from Ray’s face. Then he said, re- 

signedly: 
“Well, it’s better’n if I had let Abel Shunk keep him and 
kill him. The people wouldn’t ever 
have found him, then. And, for the 
matter of that, how are they going 
to find him, now? That car may 
come from a hundred miles away. It 
may belong in New York or in New- 
burgh, or in—” 

“Wherever the car belongs, its 
collie doesn’t belong to you.” 

“But if the folks don’t come back 
to look for him—if maybe they don’t 
think he’s worth coming back to look 
for—?” hazarded the boy, “then 
could I please keep him, sir? He’s such 
a grand little chap, and I—” 

“How much do you suppose he is 
worth?” asked Mr. Closser. 

“Him? Oh, quite a lot. He’s a 
beauty. Most likely he’d be worth 
ten dollars. Maybe even fifteen. 
But if you’d let me take my wood- 
chopping money to pay them for him, 
if they come for him and if they'll, 
sell him to me—” 

“You'll chop a good many cords 
of wood at the sum I pay you, before 
you'll chop enough to pay for him. 
As high-class a collie as this one 
would be dirt cheap at $150. I’ve 
seen worse pups sell for much more 
than that.” 

Ray’s jaw drooped. His eyes bulged. Eagerly he scanned 
his father’s face to see if Mr. Closser was joking. Then the 
boy stammered, incredulously: 

“Why, Dad, that’s more’n a pretty good horse would bring, 
these days! A dog—” 

“A registered stock collie costs a great deal more than ‘a 
pretty good horse,’ ” his father explained, amused at the lad’s 
crestfallen look. “For instance, if this pup keeps on as he has 
begun, and doesn’t ‘go coarse,’ or get snipy, or thick, or get a 
second coat that isn’t as good as his first—in another six 
months he may be worth as much as $500. Perhaps as much 
as $1,000. He is a perfect show-collie. Now do you think his 
owners aren’t likely to make inquiries for him?” 

The boy sighed and turned disconsolately away. The 
dog had sat down and had laid a friendly forepaw on 
Mr. Closser’s knee. Now he jumped up to follow his new 
master. 

“Where are you going?” asked Mr. Closser. 

“Down to the post-oflice,” answered the boy, glumly. “T’ll 
put up a notice there, about him. Folks always stop at a 
post-office, when anything’s been lost.” 

His father nodded approval. 

“Leave the puppy here, while you’re gone,” said he. “While 
Shunk has no sort of right to him, he may claim him if he sees 
him down there. Put up the notice. Describe him as a 
‘red sable-and-white collie about eight or nine months old; 
blaze on foreface; full collar.’ You can keep him, till he is 
claimed, if you like. But don’t get too fond of him. A dog 
like that isn’t going beggin long. And we’ll watch the Lost 
and Found ads, too. That’s all we can do about it.” 

For once, Mr. Closser was mistaken. Weeks passed. And 
the puppy continued to “go begging.” Despite Ray’s 
neatly-written signs on the bulletin boards of three néar-by, 
post-offices, nobody arrived to claim the highbred young 
collie. i 

Those weeks were a pure joy to Ray. For the first time in 
his fifteen years, he was entering into the rightful heritage of 
every boy;—the ownership of a dog. Since the death of the 
elderly mongrel which had guarded the Closser house for 
twelve years, there had been no dog at the homestead. That 
had been two years earlier. And, at best, the dull old cross- 
breed had never been any sort of a pal to Ray. 

Now he found himself with a dog that was vibrant with life 
and brain and affection; who was even more eager to learn 
than was Ray to teach him. Boy and dog were inseparable. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Day and night they were together. The collie slept on a rag 
mat at the door of Ray’s bedroom; and was at his heels or 
romping in front of him all day. Ray named him “Athos,” 
after his worshipped Dumas hero. 

Mr. Closser watched with concealed approval the way of the 
boy with the collie. He rejoiced to see that Ray was a born 
dog-handler; and that he kept his temper and his patience in 
training his pet. Yet Ray’s devotion to Athos worried the old 
man. He knew what a wrench it must be, some day, to the 
lad, to have the dog’s rightful owners come in search of their 
lost thoroughbred. 


HE same thought sometimes clouded Ray’s own happiness. 

But it did so less and less as the weeks passed and nobody 

came for Athos. Meanwhile, he was happier than ever he had 
been; and he and Athos grew daily to be closer chums. 

During one of their woodland rambles—a mile or more 
beyond home and amid the rank forest which, to the north, 
rolls unbroken to the edge of Hoytsburg’s outlying farms, they 
came upon a mild adventure. Boy and dog were swinging 
along the narrow path that wound through the woodland, 
Athos a few yards in advance of Ray. 

Suddenly, the collie checked his trot and stood with nostrils 
aloft, sniffing the still air. As he sniffed, the lips curled back 
from his white young teeth; and the hackles on his back began 
to bristle. 

He himself did not know what he smelt. But, far back in his 
queer collie brain, some long-dead ancestor’s heritage whis- 
pered to him that he had caught the scent of a tribal foe. 
Wherefore, he sniffed the harder, and growled. 

Ray noted his chum’s odd change of demeanor; and 
instantly was as excited as the dog. He had the sense 
not to interfere, but stood waiting. Presently, Athos 
dropped his nose to the ground and began to canter in 
a wide circle. The lad knew what this meant. His dog was 
once more reverting to ancestral tricks; to locate the smell 
that a vagrant puff of forest breeze had borne to him through 
the stillness. 

Before the first half of the circle was complete, Athos had 
found what he sought. His nose, close to the moist earth, told 
him that the creature whose scent he had caught had passed 
that trail. 

Head still down, Athos galloped along this fresh trail, 
crashing through almost impenetrable thickets of hazel and 
witch elm and white swamp poplar, never swerving a hair’s 
breadth to either side nor pausing to verify the increasingly 
rank scent. 

Almost at his tail crashed Ray Closser, risking a 
scratched face and a tumble in order to keep up with 
his questing dog. Thus the two forged their loud way 
through some fifty feet of dense copse. At the far end of 
this belt of undergrowth, they came out in a cathedral-like 
clearing, perhaps two hundred feet across; a natural glade 
carpeted with low 
huckleberry bushes and 
wild blackberry vines 
and white-man’s foot. 

At the clearing’s edge, 
Ray halted in surprise. 
The dog kept on; trail- 
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almost the center of the 
glade, alongside a rot- 
ting chestnut stump, 
something was thrash- 
ing about in the huckle- 
berry bushes. 

Here, months earlier, 
a farmhand had set a 
steel trap for foxes or 
for raccoons or for 
whatever form of skin- 
bearing “varmint” 
might be lured by a 
lump of raw pork to set 
foot on its clumsily 
hidden spring. No such 
varmint had done so; a 
whiskey-jack having 
flown deftly down and 
abstracted the meat 
without springing the 
trap. 

For some reason the 
farmhand had neglected 
to come back for ‘his 
futile snare. Rains had 
washed away the man- 
scent from it. Leaves 
had blown across it; 
camouflaging its pres- 
ence far more skillfully 
than could any human. 
So, for months, it had 
lain forgotten. 

This morning a be- 
lated she-fox, on the 
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way back to her lair, after a night’s hunting with her quarter- 
grown cubs, had taken a short cut athwart the glade. Her 
left forefoot had missed the steel spring by an inch or less. 
Her left hindfoot had planted itself in the center of the 
pan. The trap had sprung. 

The pain and shock had stunned her. For a fox is as high- 
strung and nerve-taut, in its own way, as is its distant cousin, 
the collie. Then, coming to herself, she had struggled madly 
to get free. Rust and bad alignment had kept the antique 
trap’s jaws from closing tight enough to snap her leg bone. 
But the serrated iron teeth were yet far too tight to permit of 
her breaking loose from their grip. 

She had begun to quiet down to the strange fatalism. of the 
Wild, when the scent and sound of dog and boy had made her 
crouch lower in abject dread. 

Now that they had broken cover and could see her, she was 
roused to a fury of new endeavor. From side to side she flung 
herself, twisting, ‘writhing, leaping; the rusted trap banging 
the ground behind her. 

At her dashed Athos, all his hereditary instincts aflame. 
From time immemorial the fox and the dog have been mortal 
enemies; even as have been the dog and the wildcat. There 
is too much of the cat about the fox for the dog to regard it 
with any natural tolerance. 

Pluckily the vixen turned to the unequal combat. Ham- 
pered by the trap and the chain, she none the less ceased her 
useless efforts to get loose; and wheeled snarling to face the 
oncoming collie. In gay excitement Athos attacked. Then, 
as he came within a few inches of the pitifully defiant fox, he 
checked his rush and stopped, irresolute. 

Evidently, he saw that his opponent was hampered and could 
not well defend herself. Even as many collies will hold back 
from assailing a crippled or sick dog, so Athos now abandoned 
his gleeful intention to do battle. 

Head on one side and tail slightly awag he stood looking 
inquisitively at the snarling little vixen so hopelessly in his 
power. Then he glanced back over his shoulder at Ray, as 
though asking instructions from his human god. 


RAY came forward; calling the dog back to him. Like 
Athos, his first eager excitement had turned to pity 
at the spectacle of the plucky and fated beast before him. 
Ordering Athos behind him, and bidding him lie down, Ray 
walked curiously forward to the stump. 

As the boy drew near, the vixen shrank back. Then she 
gave a mad leap in the other direction, yanking the chain and 
the heavy trap with her. To the farthest limit of the short 
chain she sprang in her effort to get away from the oncoming 
boy. The jump seemed to take her last atom of strength and 
of life as well. For she collapsed, as the chain jerked her back 
and she fell inert and limp among the vines. 

There she lay, at full length; eyes shut, moveless. Nor 
did she stir as Ray stooped down and stroked her ruffled fur. 
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Compassion filled the:boy’s heart. She had been so game, so. 
pathetically defiant! And that last supreme leap andthe 
back-jerk of the chain had apparently snapped her spine or her 
neck. She was lifeless. 

Kneeling down, Ray felt for the trap-jaws. 

No sense in carrying her home for the sake of her pelt; at 
this time of year. For in early summer a fox’s fur is “‘off 
prime” and of no cash value. In late autumn and in early 
winter, such a skin as this vixen’s would have brought from 
$10 to $12 from any local fur dealer. The skin would 
then be cured and fitted with a few cheap snappers and 
would sell at retail for something more than sixty dollars, as 
a neckpiece. 

But, in that chicken-raising region, there was a “bounty” 
of $1 for the mask and ears of a dog-fox and $2 for those 
of a vixen, from the township Grange, at whatever time 
of year. So this vixen was well worth Ray’s while. He 
spread out her fluffily limp body across his knee; and held 
it there with one hand while with the other he felt in his 
pocket for his knife. 

As he did so, something 
far sharper than the knife 
blade pierced the fleshy 
part of his right hand, be- 
low the thumb. The 
“dead” vixen drove her 
razor teeth deep into the if} 
hand that held her. In- ‘ 
stinctively, Ray 
whipped back’ his 
lacerated thumb 
and started up. In 

the same fraction 
of a second, there 
was a. streak of 
rufous light across 
the clearing. The 
vixen, in one long 

(Concluded on 

page 20) 


































Athos sprang forward to repel this canine 
intruder on land he himself had been 
taught to guard so sealously 
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The Cruise of the Cuttlefish 


A synopsis of the previous installments 
of this story will be found on page 65 


SOUTHWARD HO! 


OR a time after the cruiser was beached, Henry did 
nothing more rash than to wade to the 
half-submerged companionway steps 
and listen. He had no idea of what 
the two boat stealers would do; whether they 
would stay with the Cuétlefish and try to find 
out what happened to her to make her spring a 
leak, or give her up for a bad job and disappear. 

After what seemed a full half-hour of waiting 
—and was really only a few minutes—he 
ventured out to the cockpit. The rainy night 
was as dark as Erebus and he could scarcely 
see his hand before his face, but there were no 
noises save those made by the wash of the 
waves in the bay and the shrilling of the frogs 
in the marshes. Quite evidently, the thieves 
had abandoned ‘the cruiser, leaving her to 
whatever fate might befall. 

Convinced of this, Henry took heart of 
grace and set his wits at work. He had no 
means of determining where he was cast away, 
or even which shore of the bay it was upon 
which the Cuéllefish had been driven. But 
that didn’t matter. The first thing to be done 
was to get the little ship afloat, if he could; 
and to that end he carefully blinded all the 
ports through which a light might show, turned 
on the battery lamps in the engine-room and 
cabin, and started the motor in reverse, giving 
it all the power it would take. 

Soon discovering that the backward whirling 
propeller wouldn’t budge the cruiser in her 
present waterlogged condition, he put the 
bilge pump in gear and tried to pump her out. 
But after a very short time the pump sucked 
dry, the angle at which the vessel lay upon the 
shelving beach sending most of the water to 
the stern. 

Refusing to be discouraged, Henry waded 
into the cabin and found the nautical almanac. 
A glance at day and date showed him that the 
tide had turned at six P. M., and was now, 
therefore, rising. Would it rise sufficiently 
to float the Cuitlefish? This was a question 
that only time would answer, and to fill in the 
interval of waiting he went to the galley, 
brewed a pot of coffee on the electric stove, 
and prepared and ate a bite of supper, the 
fit of seasickness having vanished almost im- 
mediately with the cessation of the pitching 
and tossing. 

In the course of an hour, during which the 
wind had dropped to a gentle breeze and the 
choppy seas had gone down, it was apparent 
that the rising tide was lifting the stern of the 
cruiser, and that in another hour she would 
be nearly upon an even keel. Impatient to be 
gone out of a neighborhood in which the two boat thieves might 
still be lurking, Henry started the pump again, got another ton 
or two of water out of the bilge, and once more spun the pro- 
peller in the reverse. This time there was a faint grating noise 
under the keel to encourage him, and when he gave the engine 
still more power, the Cuttlefish glided gently out of its bed in 
the sand and backed away into navigable water. 

At what he judged would be a safe distance from the shore, 
he pulled the clutch out and ran the pump until the boat was 
dry. Though he could not determine the drift of the cruiser 
or the rate of it, he knew that the tide would be carrying him 
Lack toward the head of the bay, and his only fear now was 
that she might go aground again. To prevent this if he could, 
le started the motor ahead at the slowest speed at which it 
would continue turning over and went to the wheel. To his 
vreat relief he found that the rain had stopped and that dis- 
tant lights were visible on the port bow. 


| IGHTLY arguing that the lights must be those of George- 

town, he steered in their direction, and he was still edging 
the Cuttlefish along at a snail’s pace when a fast motor boat 
came bearing down upon him, with a searchlight flashing its 
beam into the chart house, blinding him so that he could see 
nothing. Quickly locking the wheel, he darted below and 
shut off the power. When he got back to the cockpit, the 
fast boat had cut a half-circle and was coming up astern. In 
less than no time there was a bumping touch, and Darby and 
Win sprang out of the shadows under the staring searchlight 
and flung themselves aboard. 

“Henny, old scout!’’—and—* Thank goodness, we’ve found 
you!” burst from the pair in a single breath; and then Darby 
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After what seemed a full half-hour of waiting Henry ventured out to the cock pil 


turned to speak to somebody in the bow of the searchlight 
boat: “It’s all right, captain; this is our ship. We'll give you 
a line and let you tow us in. We don’t know the harbor well 
enough to make it in the dark.” 

With the tow-line made fast, and Win at the helm of the 
Cuttlefish to make her follow her leader, Henry told his story. 
Darby didn’t say much, because he could never find words to 
express himself when he was deeply stirred—as he was by 
Henry’s simple narration. But Win labored under no such 
hamperings. 

“Why, you plucky little old pinch-hitter!” he exclaimed. 
“Opened the seacock and began to sink ’em, did you?—sink 
the pirates and yourself, too! Suffering cats—I’d never have 
had the nerve to do a thing like that! Why, Henry, if she’d 
gone down, you’d never have got out of that forehold alive, 
and you knewit! Didn’t it scare you stiff?” 

Henry was perfectly honest about it. 

“Tt sure did. I was so scared I couldn’t see straight.” 
Then, in a surge of the reaction that always comes after a peril 
is passed: “It’s just as I told you fellows. I’m no good at all 
when it comes to a pinch. I get so scared-it makes me sick 
all over. I'd give anything in this world if I could dig the 
yellow streak out of myself. But I can’t.” 

“Yellow nothing!” scoffed Winthrop. ‘“ Didn’t you do the 
thing you set out to do?”’ 

“That isn’t it,” said Henry soberly. “I did it, yes; but 
how do I know that it wasn’t because there wasn’t anything 
else to do? How do I know I wouldn’t have run away if 
there had been any place to run to?” Then, in the gloomiest 
depths of the reaction: ‘‘ Before this, there has always been 
some way to dodge, and I have dodged. This time there 


wasn’t—that’s all. Who were those two plug-uglies. — 
bootleggers?” 

“We're taking that for granted,” Darby said. “They are 
the only pirates there are, nowadays.”’ Then: “I’m mighty 
sorry we went off and let you in for such a shaking up, Henny 
—Win and I. If we'd had any idea—” 

“Of course you couldn’t have,” Henry in- 
terrupted. ‘But nowit’sall over, I’m awfully 
glad I stayed aboard when you went off for 
your tramp.” 

“Tf you hadn’t, we’d never have seen the 
Cuitlefish again; that is one sure thing. You 
saved her, Henny, and I’m not going to forget 
that. We got back to the wharf just a few 
minutes after you’d been kidnapped, but it 
tcok us a fearful time to find a boat to chase 
you with. Had anything to eat?” 

“Ves; I got a little snack while I was wait- 
ing ior the tide to rise. You fellows had any 
supper?” 

Winthrop laughed. “Not so you could 
notice it. We’ve been alot too busy. A couple 
of flies on sticky fly-paper had nothing on 
us. But we'll make up for lost time after we 
getin. Did the chop sea in the bay make you 
sick, Henny?” 

“Sick as the very mischief,” said Henry. 
“* Maybe I’ll get to be a sure-enough sailor some 
time, but it doesn’t look much like it now.” 

After the Cuttlefish was once more at her 
moorings, and Win and Darby were putting 
out the fenders and making everything ship- 
shape for the night while Henry was cooking 
them some supper, Win said: 

“You can’t most always sometimes tell, 
can you?” 

‘About Henry, you mean?” 

“About fellows with the big scare in them. 
My grand-dad was a soldier in the Civil War. 
He used to say that the best men were the 
fellows who went into a fight with their teeth 
chattering and their knees knocking together. 
If I’d been in Henny’s place, I should have 
spilled the beans all over the lot. Been just 
like me to lose my head and try to rush that 
fellow with the gun—and get myself all shot 
up and made useless doing it. I could have 
done that, but I never would have had the 
cold nerve to open the seacock and then sit 
down and wait and take an elegant chance of 
drowning like a rat in a trap; uh-uh—not me. 
I guess we’ll have to hand it to Henny, in 
spite of the way he tries to blacklist himself.” 

““You’ve said it,” Darby agreed. 

The supper Henry prepared for his two ship- 
mates, and which they devoured like starved 
hoboes, wound up the rainy day which had 
climaxed so excitingly; after which they all 
turned in, Win taking the precaution to load 
the lately purchased guns and to place his 
own where he could lay his hands upon it 
quickly in the dark if need be. 

There were no disturbances during the night, and the next 
morning the weather had cleared beautifully. While the 
voyagers had been detained weather-bound they had gone 
carefully over the choice of routes from Georgetown to 
Charleston. Through the inland waterways back of Cedar 
and Murphy Islands and Waccamaw Key the course was 
shown on the chart as tortuous and so shallow in places as 
to make it needful for a boat with the extreme draft of the 
Cuttlefish to wait upon the tides. For this reason they had 
about decided to take the open sea again, being encouraged 
thereto by the plain sailing they had had from Bogue Inlet 
down to Winyah Bay. But now, knowing well enough that 
there would be a sea on outside as an aftermath of the two- 
days’ storm, both Win and Darby voted for the inside route, 
in spite of its manifest drawbacks and threatened delays. 

“Hold on,” Henry put in. ‘Have you changed your minds 
because you think maybe the Cuttlefish isn’t seaworthy enough? 
Or is it because you know I'll be as sick as a horse if the sea 
happens to be a bit rough?”’ 

It was Darby the temporizer who tried to make it easy for 
the chief engineer with the tender tummy. 

“Tf a fellow’s built that way, he can’t help being seasick,” 
he offered. ‘‘We’re trying to get all the fun we can out of this 
voyage, and it’s no fun at all if one of us has to tie himself up 
in knots and wish he were dead.” 

“T thought that was the real reason,” Henry broke in stub- 
bornly. “It doesn’t go. You take the outside route, and 
if I’m sick, I'll be sick—and get over it, too. If it’s going to 
be so I can’t stand a little knocking around without having 
a conniption fit, I may as well find it out one time as another.”’ 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Do you really mean it, Henny?” Win asked. 

“Sure Ido. Let’s get busy and go somewhere.” 

That settled it; and a few minutes later the Cutilefish was 
racing down the bay and making for the open ocean. The 
ten-mile run to North Island light was soon made, and when 
they entered the dredged channel they could see that there 
was quite a sea on the outside, though nothing that a stanch 
boat like the cruiser need be afraid of. 

‘“‘Here’s where Henny begins to wonder what he had for 
breakfast,” said Win, who was at the wheel taking conning 
directions from. Darby’s readings of the chart. “But I’m 
taking back all I’ve ever said about his not having grit enough. 
If he only knew it—which he doesn’t—he’s got it, and got it 
to burn.” 

In due time the sixty-two-mile run down the coast was made 
without mishap. True to his own prediction, Henry had to go 
through all the agonies again, but he wouldn’t give up and go 
lie down in his bunk, though both Darby and Win tried to 
persuade him to do so. 

“No, I’m going to fight it out this time if it takes a leg,” he 
shuddered, and insisted upon sticking to his job in the hot 
engine pit. And the marvel of it was that he did fight it out: 
After a couple of hours the nausea and racking headache be- 
gan to let up; and by the time the Cuttlefish was off Charleston 


harbor Henry was protesting that he was all right again, ° 


and was going to eat a double dinner to make up for the break - 
fast he had lost. And he not only made the brave boast, but 
made it good a little later, when they anchored the cruiser in 
the mouth of the Ashley River with the historic old Southern 
city for a background, and prepared and ate their midday meal. 


T WAS while they were eating dinner that Win and Darby 
had their first disagreement. It was about a stop-over to 
see Charleston. Darby, northern-born and bred, had never 
been South before, and everything was so new and curious to 
him that he wanted to see more of it while the chance offered. 
Oddly enough, it was Win Barclay, the carefree and irrespon- 
sible one, who argued against the stop-over. 

‘Of course, it’s your trip, and Henny and I are only come- 
alongs,” he said, “but I have a hunch that we ought to be 
making hay while the sun shines. We've just lost two days 
in the hang-up at Georgetown, and there’s a long way to go 
yet before we can turn this boat over to your Louisiana 
planter. I know we’re out for all the fun we can dig up, but 
business is business.” 

Now this was good advice, and Darby knew it. The object 
of the trip was to sell the Cuiilefish, and when a sale is only 
half concluded, delays are dangerous. If he could have had 
the smallest hint of what another day’s delay was going to 
cost—but nobody can see very far when it comes to looking 
into the future. ; 







“What about you, Henny?” he asked. ‘“Wouldn’t you 
like to have a look at the place where the Civil War began?” 

Quite naturally, Henry, who had read more history than 
both of the others put together, said he would; so, as the old 
story-writers used to say, the die was cast and the all-important 
day, together with the unused half of the one in which the 
stop-over decision was made, was lost. Not that there was 
any sense of loss for anybody. Charleston, with its Revolu- 
tionary and Civil War history, is a mighty interesting old 
city, and even Win, who had been there before with his family, 
soon forgot his “hunch” for haste and put in the time very 
pleasantly acting as a sort of guide and personal conductor 
to the two whom everything, from historicals to pickaninnies, 
was new and strange. So it was not until the second morning 
after their arrival that they paid the “boats-for-hire’” man 
who had taken care of the cruiser for them, and took the inside 
route to St. Helena Sound. 

From this sound, which is the bay into which the Combahee 
and Edisto rivers empty, two inside routes to Savannah were 
given; one by way of Beaufort, and another shorter and more 
nearly following the coast line. Since they would have to 
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wait for the tide to serve if they took the shorter route, they 
went by way of Beaufort and down the Beaufort River to 
Port Royal Sound. Crossing this sound, and finding that they 
still had three hours of daylight to spare, they determined to 
try to make the remaining thirty-two miles to the Savannah 
River; and by speeding up in the stretches where the naviga- 
tion was easy they reached a night anchorage at Thunderbolt 
before dark. 

Getting an early start the next morning, they made Fernan- 
dina, Florida, for the night stop, having had a busy day of it 
studying the charts and following the minute sailing directions 
given in the Government navigation manuals. It was on 
this day’s run that they began to realize that they were ap- 
proaching the tropics. The marsh grass of the northern 
shallows had given place to the coarse saw grass of the south- 


ern, and the inland passages were marked with great live 


oaks with their funereal festoonings of Spanish moss. 

‘We're getting somewhere now, and I'll say we’re working 
for it, at, that,” said Win, as they sat at their evening job of 
poring over the maps and aids to navigation at the Fernandina 
tie-up. ‘Henny, you old snipe, hot as it is in the engine- 
room, you have the soft snap. I haven’t studied so hard since 
I was conditioned in Math. last year. I had no idea a fellow 
had to know so much to keep a little old motor-boat afloat in 
these inland channels.” 

“Cheer up,” said Darby, with his grim football smile; 
“the worst is yet to come. Over three hundred miles to 
Miami, and see what it says here about the channel south of 
St. John’s River: ‘Four feet, or even a little less at times, is 
the greatest depth that can ordinarily be expected through this 
waterway. at all times, but power boats drawing four feet, 
and even a little over, are able, under favorable conditions, to 
drag through the very soft bottom at. the shoalest places.’ 
And with our tanks full, we draw four and a half, aft.” 

Win wrinkled his nose. “Jiminy!” he said, ‘‘it’s enough to 
make you want to risk the outside, in as good a sea boat as the 
Cuttlefish is.” 

But Darby the cautious shook his head. 

“Tt’s a long run, and there are mighty few places where you 
can dodge.in if the weather turns bad,” he objected. “Look 


at them here on the map; St. Augustine, Matanzas Inlet; 


Mosquito Inlet, and then nothing at all until you get away 
down to Jupiter Inlet. ‘Too risky.” 


ELUCTANTLY Win conceded that it was a bit too risky, 

so they fell to work again studying the route that was 
merely laborious and not risky. Having thus decided, they 
got under way again the next morning, and for four long days, 
during’ which the sun shone hot, and the mosquitoes and sand 
flies were like the plagues of Egypt, they plugged along through 
the inland waterways, down past St. Augustine and Daytona, 
through narrow channels and broad, threading Indian River 
and. Lake Worth, stuck at times in the shoals where they had 
to lighten ship by getting overboard to wade and push; 
breathing freer when they got a stretch of good water where 


As they entered 
the North Island 
Light Channel 
it was apparent 
there was quite 
a sea running 
outside 
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the Cuttlefish could show her heels to the slower craft, pocketing 
their pride in the places where they had to take friendly tow 
from some boat of shallower draft, and having a hard-working, 
sweaty, mariner time of it generally. 

So perspiring and cruising by turns, they came out finally 
upon the broad but shallow waters of Biscayne Bay—this 
in the evening of the fourth day out from Fernandina; and 
the welcome lights of Miami in the distance made them feel 
as if they ought to do something to celebrate. 

“‘Some navigating, I’ll say!”” was Win’s summing up of the 
four-days’ experience when they were safely moored at a Miami 
wharf. ‘TI wouldn’t have missed it for a hen worth fifty dollars, 
and I wouldn’t tackle it again with a boat that draws as much 
as this one does for a whole coopful of such hens. Thank mercy, 
we’ve got pretty plain sailing of it from this time on.” 

“Think so?” said Darby. “Wait till we get down among 
the keys. Fellow in Lake Worth told me a four-foot boat 
had to keep a man in the bow with the sounding pole every 
fathom of the way.” 

“All right,” Win agreed cheerfully; “we have the extra 
man—and the pole.” 

After supper Darby tried to get somebody to go up-town 
with him when he went to mail their letters home, and to see 
if there were any mail waiting forthem. But Henry had some 
tinkering to do in the engine-room, and Win was cleaning and 
oiling the rifles purchased in Georgetown, so Darby went 
alone. When he came back he looked as if had met old Father 
Disaster face to face. 

“What on top of earth?” queried Win, looking up from the 
rifle-cleaning. 

Darby sat down in the opposite bunk and mopped the 
perspiration from his face. 

“Good and plenty—I’ve got it right where the chicken got 
the axe!’’ he replied hoarsely. ‘Mr. d’Hemecourt wires to 
say that he won’t stand for any more delay. He has invited 
a fishing party for a cruise in the Louisiana bayous, and says 
he must have the cruiser next Thursday without fail; that if 
she isn’t delivered by that time, he’ll have to charter another 
boat and the sale of the Cuttlefish will be off!” 

“Great glory!” gasped Win; “only five days—and we have 
over eight hundred miles more of the coasting! Why, we 
can never do it, Darb; never in the wide world!” 

“Don’t I know it?” was the despairing rejoinder. ‘Then: 
‘I’m smashed, Win. I’m going to be left thousands of miles 
from home, with a boat tha¢ nobody but a millionaire could 
afford to buy, and I might look for a solid year before I’d find 
another, purchaser. I’m down and out. We may as well 
turn around and take this black-painted white elephant of 
mine back to Philadelphia and sell it for junk. And to think 
that if [hadn’t been such a wooden-headed fool as to waste 
that day and a half in Charleston, we might have made it!” 

“You certainly said a mouthful then,” said Win; but neither 
he nor, Darby could know that the wasted day and a half 
had hardly begun as yet to take its full revenge. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Prepared for Boy Scouts and Their Friends by James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 


**Vote Slacker’’ Campaign 


HAVE been flooded with letters from all over the country, 

from the presidential candidates, from cabinet officers, 
from Governors of States, from publicists and others congratu- 
lating the Boy Scouts of America on the campaign they have 
launched to “‘get out the vote” this election. The newspapers 
throughout the country have commented on this significant 
move, so fraught with importance for the future, for they all 
feel that the scout in helping the citizen to realize his responsi- 
bility in this election has done something invaluable not only 
for the citizens of to-day, but also for himself as a citizen of 
to-morrow. Many have taken occasion to re-echo the Roose 
velt thought, that “‘if you are going to do anything permanent 
for the average man, you’ve got to begin before he is a man.”’ 
Mr. John W. Davis, the Democratic Presidential nominee, in 
addressing the Third Biennial Conference of Scout Execu- 
tives, characterized this campaign as even more important 
than the election itself. 

From such data as I have on hand at the time this is 
written, there is every indication that the campaign being 
conducted by the Boy Scouts of America is going to produce 
some worth-while results. In certain places, where the 


campaign has got going before the primaries, the 
results have been startlingly effective, the vote 
showing an increase of from 25 per cent. to 50 per 
cent. over the previous year. It is important that 
every reader of Boys’ Lire, whether he is a scout or 
not, discuss this matter at home and do what he 
can to arouse the interest of all the people in his 
household legally qualified to vote, so as to make 
sure of their registering and taking part in this elec- 
tion. Then, if he is a scout, he should help carry out 
such program as his scoutmaster or Local Council 
may have developed. 
The Jamboree Troop 


HE Jamboree Troop returned to New York 

while I and most of the other National Execu- 
tives were at Estes Park. President Livingstone most gracious- 
ly undertook all the arrangements in connection with the en- 
tertainment of the troop on their return, and, with the assis- 
tance of my assistants, Messrs. Volentine and Vitalius, were 
able to accord the Champion World Scout Jamboree Troop a 
fine reception. . 

The yacht Macon of the Mayor’s Committee for the recep- 
tion of distinguished guests with delegations from the Com- 
mittee and from the Boy Scouts of America and with the par- 
ents of several of the boys steamed down the bay and welcomed 
the Lancastria at quarantine, the City Band on board help- 
ing to enliven the occasion with spirited tunes. The Macon 
accompanied the Lancastria to her dock and discharged our 
delegation in time to enable them to go round and greet the 
boys individually as they came off the boat. 

Mr. E. M. Statler received the boys as his guests at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, on the evening of their arrival, Mon- 
day, September 8th, and also entertained them, their perents 
and friends at a dinner in the ball-room. The trophies the 
troop had won—the winning of which is the subject of a spe- 
cial article elsewhere in this number by Dr. George J. Fisher, 
were on display in the room, and made, I know—for these were 
brought later to Estes Park—a brave showing. 

A moving-picture film taken at Copenhagen was also dis- 
played and the guests had an opportunity, as our Executives 
at Estes Park had later, to get a splendid picture of the con- 
ditions under which our troop competed so successfully. 

Pres. Calvin Coolidge, Gov. Alfred E. Smith, the Biennial 


Conference of Scout Executives and numbers of other friends 
sent messages of congratulations and regrets that because 
of the uncertainty of the arrival of the boat they were unable 
to be present. Mr. Will Rogers, who at the farewell dinner 
had made a “date” with the boys, was, of course, there and 
was given an enthusiastic reception by the troop. 

On Tuesday morning the troop was received by Mayor John 
F. Hylan and accorded an official welcome from the City of 
New York. Later they were entertained at luncheon at the 




















President Livingston of the Boy Scouts of America and some 
members of the Jamboree Troop view the bronze statue of the late 
Chief Scout Citizen Theodore Roosevelt, at Roosevelt House, 
New York City 


Mr. John W. Davis visits the 
Scout Executives’ Conference at 
Estes Park, Colo. 


Boy Scouts in Chicago assisted 
in a city-wide movement to 
reduce careless accidents 
Mayor Hylan of New York City greeted the Jamboree Troop 
upon their return to America after their victory at the International 
Boy Scout Jamborce in Denmark 


Roosevelt Memorial House. They were shown many me- 
mentoes of the late President anda special film of his life, 
which has not yet been released to the public. 

The troop was officially discharged later in the evening. 
Quite a number of them were able to accompany their parents 
who had come to New York to greet them. The enthusiastic 
reports which come to me from the troop, from the parents 
and from everyone who had any contact with them in any 
way, Clearly indicates that the 1924 Jamboree is likely to be 
memorable in every way. 


Third Biennial Conference 


EVEN hundred and forty people interested in scouting met 
in the high Rockies at Estes Park for eight days, to dis- 
cuss ways and means whereby the scouting program may be 
made more effective for the boys of America. From the open- 
ing of the Conference, Saturday, September 6th, until its close, 
Sunday, September 14th, there was abundant evidence that 
scouts and scout officials everywhere in this great country of ours 
will receive many values from this wonderful gathering. Scout 
leaders and others who are interested may for $1.50 secure a 
complete stenographic report of the entire proceedings. Address: 
Supply Department, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


John W. Davis —A Boy Scout 


MONG the rugged cliffs not far from Long’s Peak, at 
Estes Park, John W. Davis, Democratic candidate for 
the office of President of the United States, was enrolled as a 


Boy Scout. The Scout Executives gave him a rousing welcome 
when the Chief Scout Executive introduced the candidate. 

Mr. Davis spoke on the duties of citizenship, and the 
importance of exercising the privilege of voting. 

“The great need of the hour in the United States, as it 
seems to me, far surpassing the fortune of political parties and 
political candidates—far surpassing, if you choose, even the 
questions of the moment, important as they may be—is to 
stimulate the feeling of citizenship in the duties and re- 
sponsibilities it imposes. And you can do no better work 
for the men and women of this day and for the men and 
women who are to come after us than to bring these boys to 
feel that that is their task in life, and that, young as they 
are, immature as they are, the hour for them to begin has 
already struck.” 


Children’s Book Week 


pers help to make the second week of November— 
November oth-15th—a big success. This is Children’s 
Book Week, first organized about seven years ago by the 
Library Department of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
now universally observed in co-operation with the American 
Library Association and the Women’s Clubs of the Country. 

The purpose of Children’s Book Week is to give you 
fellows more of the kind of books you like to read. The 
staff of the Library Department examine with great care 












the publications of the year; they weed out the dull 
books, drop the harmful ones and finally put the 
cream of the selection, the ones they know will ap- 
peal to Boy Scouts and to friends of Boy Scouts, 
into a selected book list. This list is published 
annually as “The Book Shelf” for boys and girls. 
Why not send fora copy? It is yours for the asking, 
and it will help you solve that problem, “What 
shall I read?” You can’t go wrong with a book 
on this shelf. 

Ask at your public library what they plan to do 
to promote Children’s Book Week. Give a copy of 
the Book Shelf to the chief librarian. 


A Truck Hike 


WENTY-SIX sun-browned healthy scouts and _ their 

leaders visited National Headquarters last summer. 
They were Troop 63 of Louisville, Ky., who for three years 
past have made an annual truck hike each vacation. Two of 
the number, Ben Hollis and John Hirchenroedre, received 
Eagle Badges, at National Headquarters. The scouts were 
received by Mayor Hylan of New York City, and attracted 
much favorable attention by their fine appearance. Besides 
visiting Columbus, Wheeling, Pittsburgh, Gettysburg, they 
crossed into Canada. They stopped in Washington and 
visited President Coolidge, who shook hands with them and 
greeted them cordially. The trip was made in three five-ton 
trucks. 


American Education Week 


The Boy Scouts and the Public Schools 


HE Boy Scouts of America are grateful for the helpful and 

constructive work which has been done by the committee 
on Boy Scouts and Public Schools, and for the cordial and 
intelligent support which has been rendered by the committee 
on Education under the chairmanship of Dr. John H. Finley. 
In fact, from the very outset we have been fortunate in secur- 
ing the active co-operation of leaders in the field of Education. 
On the National Council there have been, since the beginning 
of the Movement, a large number of educators, school super- 
intendents, teachers, university professors and university 
presidents. 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





News of the Grand Council 
By Torkel Gundel 


OMINATIONS for Council Chiefs 

in the fifteen Council Districts were 

closed on the very day the material for the 
Lone Scout page went to press. 

In the circular letter mailed to all the mem- 
bers of the Grand Council, reminding them 
of the election and its importance, we also 
mentioned that the New York officials will 
view the results of this election with great 
interest, as it will be possible to assert whether 
or not the merger with the Boy Scouts has 
been successful. If more Grand Councilors 
vote in this election than last year, we know the Lone Scout 
organization is going forward. 

So far we are satisfied, as at least one scout has been 
nominated for Council Chief in each of the fifteen Districts, 
while last year there were three Districts in which no nomina- 
tions were made. Now we will be waiting patiently to count 
the ballots to see how many Grand Councilors took enough 
interest in the organization to cast a vote. Of course, some 
allowance must be made for the fact that a large number of 
the Grand Councilors, especially those who became Grand 
Councilors two or three years ago, are inactive. Then, too, 
about seventy-five new names have been added to the list 
since the last Grand Council election. 

On the day nominations for Council Chiefs came to a close, 
September rsth, ballots were mailed to the members of the 
Grand Council, and the result of the election will be made 
known through Boys’ Lire and the Amateur Publications. 


News of the Lone Scout Amateur Publications 


URING the last three months the Council Chiefs have 
considered a number of propositions dealing with estab- 
lishing the Amateur Publications upon a sound foundation. 





e Lone Scout 


These propositions, which include the winning of all the Merit 
Medals and Quill through the Amateur Publications, and 
the news service rendered the editors of these publications by 
the Long House, have brought a noticeable change in the 
publication field—a change for the better. 

In order to reward the Amatéur Publication editors more 
than in the past, we submitted a proposition to the Council 
Chiefs, asking them to vote on whether or not these editors 
ought to receive a second Merit Medal for publishing their 
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paper twelve months on time. However, the new ruling 
does not include the winning of the Quill in this manner. 

All the Council Chiefs, excepting the Chief of District 
No. 6, voted in favor of this proposition. J. Harry Hawkins, 
Chief of this District, thought that a special Medal should be 
awarded the editors. 

Another proposition was brought to the attention of the 
Council Chiefs and it is hoped that this time everybody 
will be satisfied. It concerns the number of contributing 
points required to win the Gold Quill. At the present time, 
300 points are required, the same as the other three Merit 
Medals. 

Since the Quill was introduced as an award only some thirty- 
odd scouts have earned this badge, out of a membership of 
60,000. At the time of the merger, the Quill was placed on 
the same footing with the Bronze, Silver and Gold Merit 
Medals, and as a result, a number of scouts protested, es- 
pecially Council Chiefs Ralph Biggerstaff and Roy W. Mc- 
Donald. 

Accordingly, we again submitted the proposition and asked 
each of the fifteen Council Chiefs to name the number of 
points which, in their opinion, should be required to win the 
Gold Quill. 

Here is how they voted. 

Council Chiefs of Districts Number 1, 2, 3, 6, 8, 12 and 14 
were of the opinion that 300 points is hard enough to earn, 
and therefore see no necessity for changing the rule. 

Council Chiefs of Districts Number 9 and 11, favored 400 
points, while the Chiefs of Districts No. 5 and 15 placed their 

figure at 500. 

Council Chiefs of Districts Numbers 6, 10 and 13 doubled 
the old figure by putting down 600. 

We said we would average these figures submitted by the 








American Education Week occurs from 
November 16-22nd. I hope that Boy Scouts | | 
will cooperate in local efforts and promote a 
still better understanding between Scouting 
and the Public Schools of America. 
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Chiefs and Council McDonald came back at 
us, saying that if this were carried out, he 
could increase that average by setting a high 
figure—1,500 points, for example. However, 
if you will add up the above figures and 
divide by fifteen, the number of Council 
Chiefs voting, you will get an average of 400 
points, which we believe is a fair number. 
This means, then, that after a scout has won 
the Gold Merit Medal, he must win 400 points 
through Boys’ Lire and the Amateur Pub- 
lications in order to be able to wear the Gold 
Quill. 

A record for Amateur Publication Charter 
applications was set last month. Eight papers 
applied for official charters. They are: 

LONE SCOUT OPTIMIST, 
NATIONAL SCOUT, 
LONE WIGWAM, 

THE TUG, 

THE SQUAREFELLOW, 
POETICAL SCRIBE, 
SCIENTIFIC SCOUT, 
BREEZY SCOUT. 

The Council Chiefs voted to award Charters to all the 
publications. Four of the above publications did not receive 
a unanimous vote of the Chiefs. The Chief of District 12 
voted against the NATIONAL SCOUT; District No. 2 voted 
against the SQUAREFELLOW and the POETICAL SCRIBE; 
and the Chief of District No. 10 voted NO on SCIENTIFIC 
SCOUT. 

And while we are on the subject of Amateur Publications, I 
might mention that the new list of A. P.’s is ready for distribu- 
tion. Send a stamp for a copy. ; 

If any scout can think of some plan whereby we can. boost 
the A. P.’s even more, let him drop us a line. 

(Concluded on page 23) 





| through the First Presbyterian Church of 
’ Troy. 


Scouts Assist After Auto Accident 
| BOUT 9 P. M. of June 8, 1924, an automo- 








It was my privilege last February to address 





bile containing five men left the road at 





the School and Community Section of the 

Department of Superintendence, and to bring to their attention 
some of the fine cooperation that the school men throughout 
the country have given the Boy Scouts of America. The 
text of my address has been printed in a little pamphlet 
entitled “‘The Boy Scout Movement and the Public Schools. 
I wish that use might be made of this pamphlet through- 
out the field, to strengthen the relationship between these 
two great educational factors. Both have the same end in 
view to which our combined service is directed. What we 
are both seeking to do is to give to America more men, 
physically strong, with the right attitude of mind, sound and 
well-developed characters. 


Thanksgiving Good Turns 

F COURSE every Boy Scout will wish to express his 

gratitude for the benefits he has received during the year 
by a special Good Turn to someone less fortunate than him- 
self. Here are a few Good Turns that may carry some sug- 
gestions to other troops who wish to make this Thanksgiving 
of 1924 just a little bit different from any previous Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Troop No. 35 of Denver, Colo., discovered a poor family 
and made up a fine Thanksgiving basket to which every boy 
contributed. 

Troop No. 20 of York, Pa., served as traffic police at the 
Thanksgiving football game and other matches. 

Troop No. 04 and Troop No. 6, Milwaukee, Wis., made up 
and delivered Thanksgiving baskets. 

Troop No. 7 of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., gave a Thanksgiving 
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dinner to unfortunates who might otherwise have had none. 

Troop No. 70 of Washington, D. C., delivered eight baskets 
and continued their Thanksgiving Good Turn throughout the 
year by contributing 300 quarts of milk to an under-nourished 
boy of scout age. 

Troop No. 13 of Tacoma, Wash., helped a local organization 
to fill Thanksgiving baskets and delivered them afterwards. 

Troop No. 5 of Midland, Mich., specialized in collecting 
books and magazines for the local hospitals. 

Troop No. 3 of Milton, Mass., delivered vegetables for the 
church Thanksgiving. 

Troop No. 6 of Knoxville, Tenn., got together a huge box of 
fruit which they delivered to the local orphanage. 

Troop No. 59 of Milwaukee, Wisc., gave a two weeks’ supply 
of food to a needy family of eight persons. 

Troop No. 15 of Providence, R. I., distributed eight Thanks- 
giving baskets. 


A Veteran Troop 


NE of the veteran troops of the Boy Scouts of America is 
Osculuwa Troop No. 1, of Troy, Pa. The troop was 
organized by Mr. D. F. Pomeroy on January 8, 1911, with a 
charter membership of fifteen boys. When the National 
Council office was reorganized, the first certificate issued to a 
scoutmaster was sent to Mr. Pomeroy, and the first certificate 
sent to a scout was given to a boy in this troop. 
The troop now has thirty members, one of whom, Daniel F. 
Pomeroy, Jr., was one of the original charter members. The 
boys specialize in camping and hiking. It is organized 


Glens Falls, N. Y., and crashed into a telephone 
pole at the roadside. All five men were seriously injured, 
fractured skull, broken leg, nose smashed flat. One man was 
thrown so far from the wrecked car that he was not found for 
some minutes after aid arrived. 

Eagle Scout Arthur Miller, Troop to of Glens Falls, N. Y., 
was near the scene at the time together with two other scouts. 

Scout Miller rushed to the spot and then dashed to his home 
near by and ordered the ambulance. Returning to the scene 
of the accident he took charge of traflic, etc., and under his 
direction such assistance as was possible was given the injured 
men. 

Citizens witnessing the affair reported to the Boy Scout 
office that they were amazed at the efficiency of Miller and his 
assistants. Traffic was halted and relayed by the spot and 
every detail handled in a manner that left no doubt as to the 
value of Boy Scout training. 

Eagle Scout Miller is a Senior American Red Cross Life 
Saver and was formerly a member of Troop 3. He organized 
Troop to and transferred to that troop. 


Lions Cheer Boy Scouts 


'WENTY Boy Scouts from Troop 39 of Omaha, Nebraska, 

served as messengers and orderlies to the Lions Club Con- 
vention on June 28. So much were their services appreciated 
that at the close the Lions called them to the platform and 
gave them a rousing cheer for their share in making the Con- 
vention a success. Scoutmaster Herman Deutch had charge 
of the scouts. 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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The Spirit of Thanksgiving 


HE Pilgrim Fathers, after their first harvest, set 
apart a day for Thanksgiving. In Rhode Island, 
as among the Dutch of New York, each settle- 
ment independently appointed each its own day, 

but for the same purpose. Among them was an identical 
spirit—the feeling that some suitable day should be set apart 


but there was nothing of that abandon with which the harvest 
is celebrated in some climes. The Pilgrim father was a Puri- 
tan fleeing from religious persecution and finding a precarious 
haven. His thanksgiving was to a stern God, not to a bounti- 
ful nature. 

Thanksgiving Day is a part of our Puritan heritage. It is 
a fashion among certain people of our day to sneer and be 
little that heritage, to attempt to sweep away with its faults 
the priceless things that have come to us through our Puritan 
forebears, and which are now a part of our national life. This 
can always be said of the Pilgrim fathers—that while they 
demanded a high and rigid standard of others, they were more 
than ready to put themselves to an even higher and more 
rigid test. 

The old stern rock-ribbed Puritan is gone, as are the old 
days when a living, and a very meager living at that, could 
only be wrested with difficulty from the land. America to- 
day is a land that yields bountifully. The earth literally 
showers its treasures and its yearly increase. The stern 
day of the Puritan thanksgiving is gone, but its spirit might 
well stay with us: the spirit of humility which recognizes that 
man’s part in the universe is so small that without the benef- 
icent aids of nature he is lost; that he is at all times only a 
little child, only half understanding, seeing but dimly, secure 
only in the protection which nature sees fit to give him. 
That it is the Puritan spirit, and we would like every boy to 
remember it when, this month, we celebrate Thanksgiving 
again. How many things there are for which the boy of to-day 
might well give thanks! The advantages before them in 
America were beyond the wildest dreams of those Pilgrim 
fathers who gave us this institution; and it is well that every 
boy should give a few moments at this time of the year to 
remembering the benefits that have come to him because of 
the struggles and spirit that built up the country and which 
made possible for them all the wonderful advantages, con- 
veniences and luxuries that are at each one’s hand. 


America Wins 


BOYS’ LIFE 


know, however, that the troop of the Boy Scouts of America 
came back from that international gathering with the highest 
respect and friendliness for the great scout brotherhood of 
the world, as they had, through their sportsmanship and 
good-fellowship, won for American boyhood from everyone 
with whom they had come in contact. 


The Boy Has His Day 
HE sporting season of 1924 should be remembered as much 
for its triumphs of boys in the athletic field, as it will for 
any one other particular outstanding phase. Everywhere 
they havé been bulking large in the public eye, in some cases 
their accomplishments being sensational. 

We are, by now, rather used ‘to the triu nphs of Johnny 
Weismuller in swimming, of his making records and breaking 
them with clocklike regularity. The chief sensation of the 
track and field meet at the Olympic games this year was 
another boy. Abrahams, the young Englishman, had un- 
expectedly destroyed the American hope in the 1o0o-yard 
dash, by outrunning the field, and repeating his success against 
the tried sprinters or America. The Relay Race was conse- 
quently expected as a sure thing for England, but Frank 
Hussey, the Brooklyn high school boy, offered a brilliant and 
unexpected resistance. He not only outran Abrahams, but 
running as No. 1 he beat Abrahams in the finals so effectively 
as completely to destroy the threat of the English team for 
premier honors in this event. 

In the National Lawn Tennis Championship at Forest 
Hills, Long Island, where the best players of nearly ten 
countries competed, all of them of national or international 
fame, three boys fought their way into the round before the 
semi-final, and one into the semi-final round. Two of these, 
one a Chicago boy, the other a French schoolboy, are only 
seventeen years old, and gave an exhibition of steadiness and 
courage that was sensational, Lott only going down before 
Gerald Patterson, the Australian, and Renee La Coste, out- 
played but fighting gamely against the masterly court general- 
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and death. They understood only very dimly as yet the 
process of nature. They watched the phenomenon of the 
grain of wheat that was put into the ground to die and in 
dying multiplied five and ten and a hundredfold, and they 
credited success to the good spirits, failures to the bad spirits. 
When the corn had ripened, therefore, and the grain had been 
gathered and stored, the laborer turned from the efforts of 
his labor, to give thanks to the spirit that had performed the 
miracle. The Roman god Ceres was such a spirit. She was 
the corn goddess worshiped by the ancient Romans at 
harvest time. One of the peculiar things about this universal 
harvest celebration is that certain customs, which have now 
lost all their meaning, survive in almost identical form among 
the peasantry in places so distant and seemingly unrelated as 
parts of England and Egypt. 

But Thanksgiving Day is, as we said, typically American. 
The stern Pilgrim father had gathered in his harvest. The 
dark silent evenings and the rigors of the hard New England 
winter were before him. Here was rest from his labors, and 
here was security and sustenance in a strange far off wilder- 
ness. He pulled on his heavy boots and shouldered his 
equally heavy fowling piece. In the woods he hunted and 
shot his turkey. The bright red cranberries were gathered, 
and there were religious services, and reunions and feasting, 


The competition was held over again— 
and they lost. Each country was lavish in its recognition of 
the others, and outdid each other in their endeavor to “in 
honor prefer one another.” ‘The leader of the British troop, 
which lost the championship to America by ning points, 
writes thus in The Scouter, a British Scout publication: 
‘The winning team seemed to be made up of boys of a higher 
general standard, possibly, than our British Scouts; quiet, 
intelligent, with good co-operation. ‘They deserved to win. 
Hearty congratulations to them on having done so.” 

It is, therefore, a special pleasure to congratulate all respon- 
sible for the troop representing America winning the world’s 
scout championship at such a gathering, under the rare sports- 
manship displayed, and in the closest competition. It was the 
triumph of average excellence. The troops of other countries 
demonstrated that in certain activities they excelled the 
American troop, only to lose in other competitions so heavily 
as to neutralize their previous gain. One of the most in- 
teresting features was the high scouting standards shown by 
the boys of northern Europe, and the popularity of the 
movement in their countries. 

How far-reaching the values of such a gathering as this 
are no one can say, for their portent lies, not to-day but in the 
morrow when those scouts have grown to manhood. We do 


were following! 


Boys’ Lire. Every renewal, especially those that come prompt- 
ly, is substantial encouragement to the editors and those respon- 
sible for making Boys’ Lire available to all boys in America. 

While we do not use the slogan, BIGGER AND BETTER, 
as a matter“of fact the plans for the coming year would fully 
justify a claim that we will be BIGGER AND BETTER IN 
EVERY WAY—FOR ALL BOYS EVERYWHERE. The 
one desire of the Editors is to make and keep Boys’ L1rE so full 
of interesting and worth-while things that all boys in our coun- 
try will include it in the list of things they want most. In- 
deed, we hope that they will want Boys’ Lire so much that 
they will arrange to get it from their newsdealer regularly, 
or, better still, become regular subscribers, even if they have 
to earn the money to pay for the year’s subscription. 

Boys’ Lire is owned and published by the Boy Scouts of 
America. It is primarily because those responsible are inter- 
ested in all boys, that there is the Scout Movement and 
Boys’ Lire, both making a universal appeal. The theme of the 
great conference of Scout Executives was not “The Boy 
Scouts of America,” but “The Boys of America.” This is the 
basis of the interest of all of those who are engaged in Scouting, 
and we very much want all readers of Boys’ Lire to help in 
having it understood every place where there are boys—that 
Boys’ Lire is FOR ALL BOYS, ; 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


How to Make a Bowcase and Quiver 


By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 


HAVE just reached home after a journey to what in my 

boyhood days was called “the far West.” At the con- 
ference at Estes Park I met the finest crowd of men that may 
be found anywhere. They were the Scout Executives of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Boys, it would have done your hearts good to have met these 
splendid fellows from all over the United States who were 
there to represent YOU! You certainly would have been as 
ptoud of them as is your National Scout Commissioner. 
There was a touch of the old West which lent color, life and 
picturesqueness to the crowd; two-gallon hats with red and 
yellow bindings and hat-bands, flapping chaps, gaudy neck 
handkerchiefs, jingling spurs and gayly checked shirts were 
not wanting in the crowd, while the old-fashioned western 
contagious enthusiasm kept things moving mid shouting and 
songs, which robbed the convention of any trace of monotony 
and dullness that might otherwise have been expected ina 
conference on technical subjects. 

We were aristocratic for we moved only in the highest 
circles (some 8,000 feet high) surrounded by mountains which 
wore caps of snow to keep their heads cool, whenever the 
excitement in their midst was irritating to their dignity. The 
atmosphere up there was so very rare that some people had 
great difficulty in breathing, but if the atmosphere was.rare 
so also was the company! 

There were Boy Scouts at the conference also, a model troop 
of them camping on the grounds. Among those present were 
three of your Commissioneér’s scouts of Troop 1, Pike County, 
Pennsylvania, including Eagle Scout Smith, the firemaker of 
his school of the outdoors. 

The camp grounds were also inhabited by bright-eyed, 
gray-colored ground squirrels living in holes in the ground. 
Naturally they would not allow me to examine them in detail, 
and the tail what was I wanted particularly to see, for I 
think these animals are the line-tailed squirrels. At any rate, 
they belong to the same family, spermaphilus. 

Beautiful blue-jays with black heads flew among the trees 
bordering the council field, not at all like our eastern jays but 
deep blue all over except their heads. Piebald magpies with 
wonderful iridescent long tails were to be met with on every 
hike, jack-rabbits ventured out after dark when everything 
seemed safe; but it appears everything was not too safe, as 
was evident when I heard a bunny scream about three o’clock 
one morning under my window and as I walked to breakfast 
I found, alongside of the walk, the two hind legs and one fore- 
paw of the bunny. What it was that caught the little animal 
I do not know, but this I do know, it was no friend of rabbits. 

At the stables, back of our lodge, the western chipmunks 
were numerous, saucy and tame; but I saw no large game or 
wild animals of any kind. In place of crows big olack, solemn 
ravens flew around or sat on the rocks and croaked dismally 
at the edge of the trail where they keenly watched the auto- 
mobiles as they passed. 


N DENVER 3,500 scouts greeted me at the auditorium, 
= truckloads of them coming from long distances, from Fort 
Collins, Greeley, and the ranches up in the dry lands. Four 


Headwork+€C 


ITH the shrill whistle of the Referee the pigskin 
has been put into play, and the great American 
game of football has taken the field for the 1924 
season. In general this season of sport will last 
officially until the Saturday following Thanksgiving Day. 
After November 29th the cold wind will whistle in winter 
sports and our gymnasiums will be taken over by the devotees 


‘of Basketball. These crisp autumn days the interest of every 


boy and young man and every available field will become the 
battle-ground of this wholesome, manly game. 

The last two decades have seen a remarkable change in 
football. From a game played by men of strength, first of all, 
courage next, and intelligence a poor third, it has completely 
reversed these essential requisites until we now have a game of 
wits and intelligence first, dash and courage next, and strength 
and brawn third. A sound mind in a sound body is an essen- 
tial combination in modern football, but mark: well the fact 
that the sound, alert 
mind comes first. So 
in picking a team the 
simplest test to apply to 
the men is intelligence, 
“courage, and physical 
strength. 

In order to understand 
the game of football, 
and to play it well, one 
must first master the 
rudimentary rules. This 
is true of all games. 
The boy who starts 
playing baseball cor- 
rectly on the sand-lots, 
and has a love and apti- 
tude for the game, will 


























boys, Peter Freeman, Brant Spangler, Robert Searby and 
Orin Jenkins, traveled a hundred miles just to shake hands 
with your Commissioner, and it surely made him feel fine to 
meet these boys. The night before he left Denver the scouts 
had the big stage at the Mammoth Auditorium set as a forest 
scene with the mountains in the distance. It was wonderful! 
In the center background an Indian wigwam stood, smoke issu- 
ing from its open top. When the curtain arose the stage was 
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dark; gradually it became lighter as the sun arose, Hubbard 
and his Indians in paint and feathers issued from the tepee, 
made big medicine while Firemaker Dudley Smith, painted, 
befeathered and garbed as an Indian, made the Medicine Fire. 

Then the Indians began to listen as if they thought that they 
had heard some slight sound; they placed their ears to the 
earth, presently everyone heard a shout seemingly a long 
distance away, again a shout, a much shorter distance away, 
then a reverberating whoop close by. Following it came your 
Commissioner from among the trees. He was greeted by the 
Indians, who gave him a place by their fireside, threw a beaded 
cloak over his shoulders, talked in Indian and sign language 
to him, expressing their gratification at meeting him, gave a 
ceremonial dance of great beauty and interest, made the 
medicine smoke in a dish and fumigated him with it, then when 
he was supposed to be pure and cleaned of all taint of cities and 
the microbes of civilization killed by the smoke, he was pre- 
sented with an ancient, historic Indian bowand quiver of arrows 
in buckskin cases ornamented by beads and porcupine quills; 
whereupon the whole immense audience shouted in unison, 
“How! Uncle Dan, How!” So it is “up to him”’ to tell you 


How to Make a Quiver of Buckskin 


or leather for your arrows, and a case for your bow, and this is 
the way it is done. The bow lacks one-half inch of being 4 feet 
long. It is 114 inches wide in the center and 34 of an inch 
thick, tapering, of course, toward the ends with the sapwood 
on the outside. Therefore, we will make the case for the bow 
as it is in the original, 3 ft. 814 inches long. This will allow 
the end of the bow to protrude a few inches. The bowcase is 
simply made, as you may see, by folding over a piece of buck- 
skin, Fig. 1, and sewing its edges together, Fig. 2. The quiver 
is also simply made by sewing a piece of buckskin, Fig: 3, 
together after it is so folded as to make the top of the quiver 
(Fig. 4) 6 inches across and the bottom 3% inches across. The 
length of the quiver is 2 ft. 314 inches. 

In the quiver I have in my hand, there is no protection at 
the bottom, and the consequence is that the steel arrow points 
have cut through the bottom; therefore, I would advise that 
you sew a circular bottom piece on of buckskin as it is in the 
original and slip in a piece of sole leather of the same size to 
fit over the circular piece of buckskin, or take the top of a tin 
box, Fig. 5, punch holes in it and through the holes sew it in 
the bottom of the quiver. 

A band to go over the shoulders is fastened on with thongs 
at a point 13 inches below the top of the bowcase. Figs. 6 
and 7 show parts of the opposite side, or back, of Fig. 2. The 
shoulder band is 214 inches wide and a little short of 6 ft. in 
length, not counting the fringe. The other end of the band is 
fastened at a point 8 inches below the first one, and both 
fastenings are reinforced by a washer of rawhide, Fig. 6, so 
that the things may not tear out. This arrangement at the 
same time fastens the quiver to the bowcase. The top of the 
quiver is 7 inches below the top of the bowcase, Fig. 2, and at 
a point 3% inches above the bottom of the quiver it is attached 
to the bowcase in the same manner (at A and B, Fig. 4). 

(Concluded on page 20) 


ourage+Strength=Football 


By H. Blayney Chubb 


Assistant Professor, University of Kansas 


Many of our readers are thoroughly acquainted with the details of the 
game of football. Many others, however, have a less complete understand- 
ing of the game which has become more and more complex in the last few 
years until now it requires the utmost study on the part of every player and 
enthusiast. The following article does not pretend to be a complete 
exposition of the game. On the contrary, it is a statement of the simpler 
phases of football. It is the idea 0 the editors, however, that even the per- 
son thoroughly acquainted with the game can, to good advantage, read a 
simple statement of its purposes and rules to the end that such a statement 
may perhaps make some new impression upon his mind which will be 
beneficial to his game. For those less familiar with football this article 
will give a great deal of valuable groundwork and to some of our readers 
it may be a means of acquainting them with a game which has grown in 
popularity until it is hardly second to baseball. The more complex features 
of football have not been touched upon by Professor Chubb, it being his 
idea that rule books and other books on football are the sources to which 
the enthusiast should turn.—The Editors. 


become a strong player on the intercollegiate diamond, but no 
matter what his aptitude is he will seldom succeed unless he 
starts with the basic principles and masters them. It is inter- 
esting to note how many great golfers have been caddies, doubt- 
less because they learned the game correctly when they were 
young, when their minds were alert and their bodies supple 
and sound. Football is no exception to this rule of early 
training. 

The football field is of standard size. It is rectangular, 
three hundred feet from goal line to goal line, and one hundred 
and sixty feet from side line to side line. There should be at 
least thirty feet of clear field behind the goal lines. Two goal 
posts of at least twenty feet in height should be erected at both 
ends of the field along the goal line. These posts are eighteen 
feet six inches apart and seventy feet nine inches from the 
side lines. A cross-bar is placed between the posts at a height 
of ten feet. The field is marked with heavy white lines at the 
sides and at the ends. White lines are also drawn across the 


field from side line to side line every ten yards. This gives the 
field its gridiron appearance, and hence its popular name. 
The yard-line drawn across the field at the center is called the 
50-yard line and each ten-yard line going toward the goals is 
designated the 40, 30, 20 and to yard line respectively. Thus 
we see there are two 10, 20, 30 and 4o yard lines on the field 
counting out from the goals until the one 50-yard line is 
reached in the center. These ten-yard lines are important be- 
cause they mark the progress of the game and determine the 
undisputed possession of the ball by one team or the other. If 
ten yards advance is not made by the team with the ball in four 
downs or trys the ball is lost. 

The duration of the game is usually sixty minutes, divided 
into four periods or quarters, of fifteen minutes each. The time 
of any quarter period may be shortened by mutual consent 
of the teams. ‘Time taken out for the substitution, or care; or 

(Continued on page 23) 
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BLACK JACK PERSHING has retired from 
active service—salute! For well has he 
upheld the honor of the United States. 

What the world admires in General Pershing 
is his modesty. He has been a soldier without 
swagger. He won battles, but he did not boast 
or brag about them. Some people think that 
he had too little praise for others; if so, he 
expected no praise himself. He did not flatter 
the doughboys. At times, perhaps, he was 
inclined to be hard on them. If, however, he 
was strict, it was only because he knew that 
he was risking their lives, and he did not want 
those lives to be lightly thrown away. Any 
man who thus honestly looks death in the face 


pleasant resort will be the home of these boys 
for many years—perhaps for the rest of their 
natural lives. You are well aware of their 
crime. They kidnapped a schoolboy, younger 
and weaker than themselves—the cowards!— 
and brutally did him 
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they thought tney knew vetler. Ask them to go 
to church, they knew better! Suggest the Boy 
Scouts, ‘hey knew better! Open a Bible, they 
knew better! Talk about Sunday School, they 
knew better! Mention the laws of God and their 

country, and again they 





to death. In the an- 
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Defense Day parade on Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D. C., with the Capitol Dome in the background 


must be stern when he stands at attention. 
But at mess—yes, and on parade—when noth- 
ing except the shouting was at stake—the 
Pershing smile became a proverb. It broke a 
thousand cameras. 

If Pershing can smile, it is because his 
conscience is at ease. So transparent is his 
honesty that he has never had anything to 
conceal, except his plans from the enemy, who, 
more: than once, were taken by surprise when 
he attacked. Pershing’s only ambition has 
been duty, and to such a man ‘duty, however 
harsh, is its own reward. He has asked for 
none other. 

The big thing about this big man is thus the 
simple fact that he hated fuss. When the re- 
porters try to interview him, he sits tongue- 
tied. He cannot explain things to the press. 
He can only decide things for his staff. At the 
art of publicity and advertisement, he is a 
mere-tyro. And some boosters—to whom any 
quiet fellow is a boob—have undervalued 
Pershing. They are wrong. When Pershing 
says “yes,” itis yes. And his “no” isno. He 
settles large issues with short words. 

And throughout his brilliant career, he has 
known his place. When the war was won, 
Pershing commanded millions of troops. But 
he was still obedient to a republic that con- 
sisted of unarmed citizens. He was the sword 
in the hand of his country—indeed, a sharp 
sword; but he never aspired to be a sword 
hanging over her head. In 1920, he did not 
even attempt to stand for President. He was 
content with the unadorned title of General. 
It is true that “general” is the highest rank 
in the United States Army, and that in all our 
history three officers only—Washington, Grant 
and Sherman—had, before Pershing, attained 
unto that dignity. But in England, Pershing 
would have beena Field Marshal; and in France, 
he would have been Marshal and—who knows? 

perhaps an Emperor, like Napoleon! 

You may say—“ Jack Pershing an Emperor 

how ridiculous!” Julius Cesar was only a 
general, but he founded a dynasty of emperors. 
\nd in China, at this moment, the trouble is 
that, in the Republic, the generals want to be 
dictators and are fighting with each other for 
the supreme power. In Mexico, too, the gen- 
erals take up politics, start civil wars and 
cause immeasurable misery. And _ only 
a few weeks ago in Brazil, the Republic was 
attacked by a section of the Army, led by 
generals who wished to usurp authority. 
There are officers, therefore—not so far, some 
of them, from the United States—who would 
profit a good deal by General Pershing’s ex- 
ample of self-restraint. 

To the Penitentiary at Joliet, near Chicago, 
two young prisoners, called Leopold and Loeb, 
have been recently admitted. And that un- 





knew bettcr! They ridi- 
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have been awakened to the fact that their 
absurd conceit was all a delusionand that, after 
all, it was the United States that knew better. 
In one sense, some of us ought te know 
better. At Fond du Lac, in Wisconsin, there 
isa County Normal School. Now this Normal 
School is not an ordinary school. Itisaschool 
where the student learns to be a teacher. At 
a normal school, the knowledge should be ab- 
normally accurate, but at Fond du Lac it was 
abnormal in the other direction. It was ab- 
normally wrong. 
Surely, an American citizen ought to know 
by this time that Henry Cabot Lodge is a 
Senator from Massachusetts. But a student 











(Above) General Per- 
shing visits the big Boy 
Scout camp at Bear 
Mountain, N.Y. Was 
he popular with the 
boys? YOU BET! 


nals of our race, 
there has never been 
recorded, so far as I 
know, a case of bully- 
ing so atrocious 

But the curious 
thing about Leopold 
and Loeb is that 
nobod y—certainly 
not their parents— 
imagined them capa- 
ble of so wanton a murder. 
At home, their behavior 
was quiet and consider- 
ate. Leopold was a 
bit of a genius. 
Scientists called 
him the young 
ornithologist, 
meaning that 
he had made a 
study of birds 
and their 
habits. The 
boys, too, 
were rich. They 
had _ nothing 
whatever to 
complain about. 
And yet, in their 


spare time, they 
plotted this horrible 
assassination. Why 


then was there this fear- 
ful breakdown of char- 
acter? 

With Leopold and 
Loeb, there was nothing 
amiss, except this—that 



























Mr. Hymans of Bel;ium, President of the 
League of Nations, making the opening 
address at the most re ent session in Geneva actually reverent. They 


(Left) The retiring 

Chief of Staff of the 

U.S. Army and his 

successor in office, 

Major-General John 
L. Hines 


culed the religion of 
their parents and 
they refused to adopt 

‘ any other. And the 
day came, therefore, 
when they defied the 
most sacred of the 
Ten Commandments 
—Thou Shalt Not 
Kill. 


And now, too late, 
they do know better. During 
their trial, they displayed 
a ridiculous bravado. 
They were _inter- 
viewed. They 
posed for the pic- 
tures. Such great 
men they 
thought them- 
selves! 

But at Joliet, 
they have 
learned that 
nobody is in 
the least inter- 

ested in them. 
Every prisoner 
has there his own 
sorrows, and_ all 
prisoners find their 

own level. And, for 
the first time in their 
short lives, Leopold and 
Loeb are glad to go to 
Church. They sing the 
hymns at which once 
they scoffed. They are 





A general view over a portion of the city of Shanghai, across 
whose walls Chinese armies oppose each other 


at Fond du Lac thought that Henry Cabot 
Lodge was “a place where societies meet,” in 
other words a Lodge of Freemasons! Another 
was under the curious impression that Lloyd 
George is “King of England.” Another sup- 
posed that Leonard Wood, Governor-General 
of the Philippines and friend of Theodore 
Roosevelt, was ‘an aviator.” Another 
thought that Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
was “a racehorse.” That great naval oil field, 
“the Teapot Dome,” was described as “an old 
tomb discovered in Egypt about a year ago” — 
that is, the tomb of King Tut. President 
Obregon of Mexico became “a province in 
Germany.” And de Valera, the Irish Repub- 
lican, was “a bandit in Mexico.” A “ tariff”— 
or tax on goods imported into the country— 
was called “a city in France,”’ and Frances E. 
Willard, the advocate of temperance whose 
statue stands in the rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington was mistaken for the “ American 
pugilist” whose Christian name is, I believe, 
Jess. Even Babe Ruth fell a victim to this 
astounding ignorance. He was entered as 
“world heavyweight champion.” 

As vaudeville, these blunders are doubtless 
amusing enough. But as an evidence of citizen- 
ship, they are pretty disgraceful. As Boy 
Scouts, we think that common knowledge is 
the basis of commonsense. We have no use for 
the dunce who supposes that Muscle Shoals is 
“a great coal-mine in Italy,” and that John 
Wanamaker was “a watchmaker.” A brain that 
is a blank is a vacuum that nature abhors. 

Writing for you once a month, I cannot, of 
course, tell you one-tenth of the things that 
are happening, even in the United States. 
And the newspapers are, I know, not always 
easy to read. But every Scout has in his head, 
I believe, what is called a tongue. He can 
ask questions. _ And he can always find some- 
one who will be only too ready and delighted to 
help him by answering them. 

Defense Day has been duly observed. We 
can safely say that the United States is a 
country which will never lack defenders. And, 
happily, there is no country that is even 
remotely thinking of an attack upon us. 

In Europe, defense is a more urgent prob- 
lem. And the peoples there have honestly 
tried to defend themselves by means of large 
and expensive armies. But the only effect of 
these armies has been to plunge Europe into a 
succession of wars. At Geneva, therefore, the 
League of Nations—the chief of which are 
European—has been trying to work out a 
plan whereby all the armies may be reduced. 
The argument is that if every army be made 
smaller, there would be less likelihood of any 
army acting as aggressor against the others. 
It is too early to say whether this “limitation 
of armaments,” as it is called, will be achieved. 
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The Heroes 
of To-day 


Scout Morris G. Carmedy 


It was a bright Summer afternoon and all the fellows 
had gone to the old swimming hole. Among them 
was Scout Morris G. Carmedy of Troop No. 2, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 

Suddenly one of the boys, about 20 feet from shore, 


began crying for help. The boys first thought it was 


the old cry of “‘wolf’’ but Carmedy thought otherwise 
and swam out. The other boy grasped Carmedy about 
the neck and a desperate struggle ensued. Carmedy 
subdued him and brought him ashore. 








The Remington Arms Company pre- 
sents the Remington Award for 
Heroism—a Scout Knife with shield 
engraved as shown—to each winner 
of the Heroism Medal. 
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Look for another hero next month! 















Watch a Remington Knife Bite into 


a Job of Work! 


HE minute you put it to work you know it’s 
a better knife — that Remington “Official 
Knife—Boy Scouts of America.” 
It’s the quality of the steel that makes the 
Remington Knife stand out alone. 
Remington has 108 years’ experience in the hardening, 
tempering and working of steel. 
And inthe same 108 years Remington has built upa name 
of untold value for accuracy and quality in merchandise, 
People know the established Remington reputation is 
the best guarantee of quality in anything stamped with 
the Remington name. 
Take that Scout Knife with its big, strong, properly 
shaped master blade that is sharp and stays sharp, can 


For Life in the open a, Remington Rifle 


Pick up a Remington Model 12 Repeating Rifle. Get the feel ofit and 
note its beauty, It’s a Remington through and through. Shoots .22 
Short, .22 Long and .22 Long Rifle Cartridges, Write for circular. 


opener, punch blade, screw driver, cap lifter. All of finely 
tempered Remington Steel. Watch how useful it is a dozen 
times a day in camp. 

A fellow wants a good knife or none at all. Even before 
he buys it he Knows the Remington is good. And after 
he buys it, it proves even better. 

It’s this thing of keeping up the old Remington standards 
that has given the leadership in the knife industry to Rem- 
ington in just a few short years. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 


RS 3333 
Remington “Official 
Knife—Boy Scouts 

of America” 
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Il WAS while Win Barclay and 

Darby were staring hopelessly 
at each other across the little cabin 
of the Cudtlefish, seeing nothing but 
blank failure ahead as the result of 
the planter’s time limit of five short days in which the cruiser 
must be delivered in the Mississippi River, that Henry came 
in from his tinkering in the engine-room. In a few words he 
was told of the blow that had fallen. 

“And we can’t make it in five days?” he queried. 

“Not unless the Cuilefish had wings, or we could keep on 
driving her day and night. And we can’t run nights, of 
course; that is out of the question,’—Thus Win. 

“Why is it out of the question?” Henry wanted to know. 
“Didn’t we run all night, that night in Chesapeake Bay?” 

“That was different,” Darby put in gloomily. “That 
night we were in a broad, well-marked inland channel, and 
never out of sight of lighthouses and gas buoys.” 

Henry took the roll of navigation charts from its locker, 
sat down with it at the little mid-cabin table, and began to 
step off distances with a pair of compasses. 

“Something like eight hundred and fifty miles from here 
around the coast to the Mississippi jetties, as 
I make it,” he said. “Is that right?” 


The Cruise of the Cuttlefish 


(Continued from page 11) 


through the remainder of the run down the coast inside the 
keys—a passage which they could have made themselves, 
but only at the price of some of the precious time. And the 
last thing Darby did that night was to telegraph the Louisiana 
planter, telling him that, barring unavoidable accident or 
delay, the cruiser should be delivered within the time limit 
named. 

Late as it was when they turned in, they were up before 
daylight the next morning, and shortly after they had eaten 
a hasty breakfast the pilot came aboard and the start was 
made. By the middle of the afternoon they had set the 
pilot ashore on Long Key, whence he could take the railroad 
back to Miami, and were heading the cruiser due northwest 
over the coral shallows to pass Cape Sable, with Win at the 
wheel and Henry holding the motor at half speed, while 
Darby stood in the bow with the sounding-pole and felt the 
way through the narrow channels, some of which barely 
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the oil was feeding properly and 
the shaft-bearings running cool, he 
did not need to stand regular 
watches. 

Through the first night out, and 
the day following it, everything went like clockwork. With 
her sharp stem on the mark, northwest by west one-half west, 
the Cuttlefish forged along over the heaving Gulf swells in long. 
swinging plunges that never varied; and so far as the steering 
was concerned, the wheel might almost have been locked in 
position and left that way. 

After spending days in the more or less inhabited channels 
of the eastern coast the open sea seemed a bit lonesome to 
the three voyagers, as a matter of course; more so, since they 
had not yet sighted a vessel of any sort. This, however, 
was because they were running a little north of the ocean 
lane between Havana or Key West and the mouths of the 
Mississippi. During this first day out the weather was 
perfect. In the morning there was a light breeze from the 
east, just at sunrise, but it was not enough to make a ripple 
on the bosom of the smoothly heaving seas, and it died down 
in the middle of the forenoon and was succeeded by a flat 

calm that held through the remainder of the 
day. 





“* About right,” Winthrop confirmed. 

Henry did a little figuring. “‘We can log 
fourteen miles an hour in good water and 
keep it up; we’ve done it a number of times. 
That would let us win, with a few hours to 
spare,” he announced. 

Darby shook his head despondently. “We 
couldn’t hope to do that well for five days 
handrunning. Look at the time we’ve lost 
between Fernandina and Miami.” 

Again Henry resorted to the chart and the 
compasses. When he looked up again it was 
to say: “It’s only about six hundred miles or 
so straight across from Cape Sable to the 
mouth of the Mississippi—say forty-eight 
hours’ run at fourteen miles an hour. What’s 
the matter with that?” 

To say that the other two loc!.ed at him 
aghast is putting it mildly. 

“You'd strike out for a two-days’ run out 
of sight of land in the open Gulf?” Win 
demanded. Then he added: “I thought I'd 
heard you say something about your not 
having any nerve, Henny.” 

“T haven’t,” Henry replied coolly. “I'll 
be scared stiff the whole living time. But 
that isn’t saying that I won’t go and run the 
engine.” 

At this Darby woke up suddenly. 

“Tt’s a chance, and a fair one; but I can’t 
let you two fellows take it, just to help me 
out,” he protested. 

“But you'd take it yourself, in the hollow 
half of a minute—if you could handle the bot 
alone; you know you would,” Win countered. 

“Maybe I would. But that’s different.” 

“Not so different as it might be,” Henry 
cut in. “Of course, I’ve got only one vote, | 
but I'd say it is the only thing to do.” 

“But we couldn’t put gasoline enough in the 








Author of ‘‘Scaramouche,”’ 


of a nobleman who, 
has come to wear the 


At noon Win took the altitude of the sun 








Beginning next month—a serial by 


RAFAEL SABATINI 


“The Sea Hawk,”’ ‘‘Captain Blood,” 
and ‘‘The Luck of Capoulade.” 


This great new Sabatini story is 


“THE SHAME OF MOTLEY” 


It is a story of Italy in the early Fifteenth Century, and is 
through unfortunate circumstances, 
and play the part of the 


“motley” 
jester in the court of the Lord of Pesaro. 


with the sextant, and all three of them tried, 
with the help of the nautical almanac, to 
figure out their latitude. The three sets of 
figures didn’t check out very evenly, but 
they didn’t borrow any trouble on that score. 

“We know we are on the right course, and 
that we’re logging a pretty even fourteen 
miles an hour,”’ was Win’s comment. “That’s 
all we really need to know. Allowing for 
any reasonable error in our measuring of the 
distance on the chart, we’re due to lift the 
coast of Louisiana sometime to-morrow 
evening, which will still leave us two days to 
the good, inside of the five-day limit.” But 
again Darby said: “If the weather will only 
hold.” 

Up to sunset that evening there were no 
indications that the weather wasn’t going to 
hold. Hitherto they had completely neglected 
the wireless installation of the Cuttlefish, 
having had no occasion to use it. But on this 
second night at the appointed hour, Win put 
the receivers on his head and “tuned in” for 
the Arlington time and weather signals. The 
set worked perfectly, as did every other 
mechanical appliance in the cruiser. Win- 
throp took “time,” corrected his watch in 
accordance therewith, and then listened to 
the weather reports broadcasted for vessels at 
sea. When he finally laid the receivers aside 
and went up to the chart-house where Darby 
was at the wheel, he was more interested 
than anxious; in fact, he wasn’t anxious at all. 

“The wireless is certainly one great little 
invention,” he remarked. “I’ve been ‘listen- 
ing in’ on Arlington, getting time and the 
weather reports. The receiving conditions 
are fine, and you can hear the big station 
as clearly as if it were only a hundred miles 











tanks to run us two days and nights without 
stopping,” Darby objected. 

“We might do even that,” said Henry, still speaking 
calmly. ‘But we needn’t take any chances on the fuel 
supply. There is plenty of room in the run and the forehold 
where we can carry extra tins of gas.” 

Again Darby started up. 

“Navigation, Win—how about that? 
out of sight of land for two whole days? 

“Not much danger in that—with fl whole United States 
gulf coast to aim at. We'd be bound to make a landfall 
somewhere. Besides, there is a sextant in the stateroom, and 
I guess we could manage to ‘shoot the sun’ and work out our 
latitude, if we have to. And our watches and the patent log 
together ought to give us the longitude, or somewhere near it. 
Not that there’ll be any need of figuring either one, if we lay a 
straight course and stick to it.” 

Darby sat on the edge of the bunk with his head in his hands, 
and it was five long minutes before he spoke again. When he 
did speak it was to say that he couldn’t take the risk—or 
rather that he wouldn’t let his two chums take it. 

Thereupon came argument, hot and heavy. Henry insisted 
that it was the only thing to do, and that it was perfectly 
simple and feasible; and Win backed him up at every turn. 
In the end Darby was driven to the wall and was compelled 
to yield. The alternative to the risk-taking was a return to 
the north over the toilsome route they had lately traversed, 
with failure, and more expense as the penalty of the failure. 

“It is asking a heap more of you two fellows than I or 
anybody else has any right to ask,” he said at length; “but 
if you are game for it, and want to do it, I can’t keep on saying 
‘No,’ forever. You both know what it is going to mean for 
me if this sale falls through.” 

“That’s momma’s little man!” laughed Win, springing to 
his feet. “What ho—for the blue water! Now, then, for 
every minute of time-saving we can sweat out. Think you 
can persuade some gas man to fill our tanks and sell us some 
gas in tins this late in the evening?” 

Darby thought it barely possible and went ashore to find 
out. While he was gone, Henry checked over the galley 
supplies of provisions and made a list of what would be 
needed, and Win got the run and forehold ready for the stowing 
of the extra cans of gasoline. 

By working late, they got everything aboard and stowed, 
and were ready for the dash; and as a final time- saving device, 
Darby found and hired a local pilot to take the Cudilefish 


_ Would you dare go 


afforded sufiicient depth in the cut across the shallows to 
the open waters of the Gulf. 

The pilot had told them it was about forty miles to deep 
water on the western side of the cape, and owing to the slow 
progress in the shallows it seemed twice that distance before 
Darby, monotonously lifting and thrusting the slender 
sounding-pole, began to sing out, “By the mark ten—by 
the mark eleven—by the mark twelve,” and then, for a 
dozen additional thrusts: ‘‘ No-o-o-bottom!” 

“We're off,” he announced, climbing to the little bridge 
where Win was laying a straight course to the far-away 
mouths of the Mississippi. Then, whistling down the tube 
to call Henry, he passed the word to the engine-room, adding: 
“You can turn her loose, now, Henny. There’s nothing in 
the way for the next six hundred miles.” 

The sun was poised like a great globe of orange fire on 
the western horizon when they had their last glimpse of the 
low-lying Florida coast, and Win and Darby on the bridge, 
and Henry in the cockpit, stared long and earnestly at the 
dark line fading to indistinctness astern. Only once, on the 
run down Pamlico Sound, had they been out of sight of land, 
and that was nothing because they knew that the sound was 
practically a landlocked lake. But now there were hundreds 
of miles of open sea ahead, and in the direction the Cuttlefish 
was driving there was no land nearer than the Mississippi 
delta. 

““Gives a fellow a sort of queer feeling in the pit of his 
tummy, doesn’t it?” said Win. “Yet it needn’t. We have 
plenty to eat and drink, and plenty of gas, a stout little ship, 
a smooth sea, and a good weather report to lean on. If we 
can’t stand a couple of days and nights of this, we’re no good 
on top of earth.” 

“The weather is all I’m thinking of,” said Darby; and with 
that he went below to help Henry get supper ready. 

On the run down from Miami they had planned the watches; 
threé hours off and three on for the man at the wheel, day 
and night, the man off watch to get his sleep between-times 
as he needed it. Henry had still larger liberty. A good, 
heavy-duty boat motor, like that with which the Cufilefish 
was equipped needs little attention on a straight-away cruise 
in deep water. Henry had his bunk in the engine-room, 
and so was on call at all hours from the bridge, either by 
means of the speaking-tube whistle or the electric buzzer. 
With a turn-out two or three times in the night to see that 


away. 
‘What is the weather report?” Darby asked. 
“E verything lovely, except away down somewhere in the 
Lesser Antilles and on the Virgin Islands, where storm signals 
are ordered out.” 

“Which way is the storm working?” 

“Westward; the predictions are that 
Cuba to-morrow morning.” 

Once more Darby lamented the day and a half lost at 
Charleston. ‘But for that, we’d be safe in the lower Missis- 
sippi by now,” he said. “We need just twenty-four hours of 
that wasted ing and a half. Are we going to get them?” 

“T’d say it is the surest thing that ever came down the 
middle of the big road,’ was the confident reply. “‘We’re 
a long way ahead of that storm.” 

“Well, here’s hoping we can keep ahead of it for one day 
longer,” said Darby. “It’s more than I deserve, but I’m 
hoping it, all the same.” 

Up to midnight, which was the end of Darby’s first watch, 
there was little visible change in the weather, though there 
was a change that was perceptible to the other senses. Early 
in the evening there had been a light breeze, but this had 
fallen to a dead calm, and the summer heat, which had been 
at no time oppressive, was now almost stifling. Also, there 
was a curious movement in the sea. In addition to the slowly 
heaving swell there was a singular intermittent underlift, 
as if some huge, deep-sea monster were stirring to an awaken- 
ing in the depths. 

“T don’t like it a little bit,” Darby said, as he surrendered 
the wheel to Win. “The change has come so gradually that 
you couldn’t tell when it began, but it’s here, all right. This 
heat is something fierce.” 

“Tt sure is,” Win agreed. 
Have you called Henny?” 

“No. I suppose we could get a little more speed, but I 
don’t want to use the extra gas it would take. If the storm 
catches up with us, we may need all the power we’ve got, 
and more, too.” 

Win leaned out and looked up at the sky. The stars were 
shining as brightly as ever, and there was not even the sus- 
picion of a cloud in all the v ast expanse. But for the oppressive 
atmosphere—or no atmosphere—and that curious underlying 
disturbance of the sea, there was nothing to indicate the ap- 
proach of danger. 

“Whatever may be coming isn’t coming right away,” he 
(Continued on page 65) 


it will pass over 


“Still, we may run out of it. 
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and the Flute 





The French Horn 


The Saxophone 





The Sousaphone 
Grand Bass 





The Snare Drum 
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The famous University of Chicago 
Band, a spectacular feature at all 
Chicago football games, is completely 
equipped with Conn Instruments 


WINGING down the field playing the 

“victory march” before the big game of 
the season, while the stands cheer and pen- 
ants wave —boy, there's a thrill the star 
quarterback might envy! 
When you play iri the band or orchestra you're 
bound to be in the forefront of all school 
activities. Trips, comradeship, the knowledge 
that you're doing something worth while for 
“the old school” —these are only part of the 
reward of the bandsmen. 
Hundreds of America’s leaders—statesmen, 
bankers, engineers, captains of industry — 
have paid their way through college with their 
musical ability—and had great fun in the 
bargain! 
Develop your talent. If you can whistle you 
can learn to play a Conn, “‘the instrument of 
theartists. " Connsare so easy to play, so perfect 
in scaleand beautiful in tone, so light and reliable 
in action that progress is rapid, success assured. 


Conns are recognized as supreme in every 














respect; used and endorsed by foremost ar- 
tists throughout the world in Concert Bands, 
Symphony, Opera and Popular orchestras. 
For the same reasons Conns are preferred for 
Scout, School, College, Legion, Lodge, In- 
dustrial and Community bands and orchestras. 


Conn, Ltd., largest in the world, is the only 
maker of every instrument used in the band. 
Exclusive processes -including the famous hy- 
draulic expansion of tubing, are the basis of 
Conn superiority. Yet Conns cost no more 
than others. 


FREE, “Success in Music and How to 
Win It,” by John Philip Sousa and other fa- 
mous musicians, handsomely illustrates and 
describes all instruments of the band; helps 
you choose the one to play. FREE TRIAL: 
EASY PAYMENTS on any Conn instru- 
ment. First three written lessons free with 
each new instrument. Send coupon for book 
and details. We'll help organize a band. 
Writeour Band Service Department for details. 











Albert Austin Harding (above), 
Director of the famous Univer- 
sity of Illinois bands and Paul 
S. Emrick, Director Purdue 
University Band, are both en- 


ic in their ent 
of Conn instruments 





Cc. G. CONN, Ltd., 1107 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 


Cc. G. CONN, 
1107 Conn’ Bids., Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send “‘Success in Music,” and details of Free 


Trial plan on WO akese 
(MENTION INSTRUMENT) 

Name —" 

Sanaiek ir Tne ai ess casos csccenctentenionnee 


City, State 


INSTRUMENTS Cuda 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 

















(USE PENCIL PLEASE) 





Conn New York Cn \ Cone Brooklyn Conn New Crteane ¢ Co. Cone Seattle Co. Conn Postiond Co. Conn Mobile Co. 
TRY 37 7 W. 47th ci eS. cor.Court) 125 Carondolet St. 609 Third Ave. 360 Alder St. 5 St. Emanuel St. 

H. & A.;Selmer, Po in Detroit Co. Conn Cleveland Co. Coan 1 Chteone Co. Conn Atlanta Co. Conn Boston Co. 
117-119 West 46th St. 2221 Woodward Ave. 1220 Huron Road East Van Buren St. 22 i Peachtree St. 488 Boylston St. 


Conn San Francisco Co., 47 Pls St. 
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Can Any Scout Beat This Fine Record? 


: NOTICE in your section of Boys’ Lire 

Bas arg that you wanted to know who has 

e largest knot board in the world. Maybe 

our troop has or has not; however, in behalf of 

ur troop I would like to hear from any other 

troop or scout who has more knots on their 
hoard than we have. 








| 

Ee OS ornin tna ween 
It was made about three years ago (1921) 

by the boys of the troop. It contains exactly 

214 knots. Here is the picture of our troop 

exhibition—JoHun LayEux, 2428 
0., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Knot Board Troop 

N a recent “Good Scouting Contest” held 

by the Piedmont consul my troop made a 
knot board containing 122 knots. This board 
also contained many splices and other things 
made from rope. The border on this board 
is made of spliced rope of three sizes placed 
together inside of one another. Our troop 
challenges any troop in United States to 
beat this board.—GEoRGE WINCHESTER. 

Was this work done on a time limit? 





jump, had landed far out of reach and was 
fleeing for cover in a lightning-quick scramble. 
Before Ray had gotten to his feet—before 
Athos had had a chance to spring up and give 
ardent chase—she had plunged into the thick 
leafage of the copse. 

Ray took one uncertain step in pursuit. 
Then he stopped and stared goggle-eyed. For 
the cleared space seemed to his excited senses 
to be alive with whizzing little streaks of rufous 
color; all speeding frantically in the direction 
taken by the escaped fox. 

The vixen’s four cubs had been crowding 
whimperingly about their prisoned mother; 
until the crashing of undergrowth and the 
scent of human and of dog had driven them to 
hiding. They had not deserted their luckless 
parent. But they had flattened themselves 
cleverly into the carpet of brambles and low 
bushes and rock-outcrops, in the clearing. 

Now, seeing the vixen take flight, they scur- 
ried after her. 

Ray stared agape. Athos did not. Witha 
dash and a deft scoop of the jaws he overtook 
and seized the rearmost cub of the four at the 
very edge of the thicket. Ignoring the valiant 
snarls and murderous snaps of his prey he bore 
his prize gleefully across the clearing to his 
young master. 

Athos carried the cub by the nape of its furry 
neck, holding the squirming little creature 
daintily in his powerful jaws. In front of Ray 
the dog halted irresolute, the furious baby 





Here’s an Individual Record 


N THE July number of Boys’ Lire a scout 

asked if anyone had a knot board with 
more than 100 knots. ; 

I have one with 117 knots and hitches 
and 23 splices (a total of 140) all of which 
I can tie from memory. 

— EAGLE 


Scout Wm. GuyERr. 


»* fy 
MINNEAPOLIS COUNCIL 
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Why Not on a Roller Coaster? 


[X THE First Class test can a boy go fourteen 

miles on horseback if he has a better chance 

to do so than rowing?—Scout Jack Hussey. 
Certainly not. 


A Record From Hawaii 


EMAPHORE record of Troop 13, Honolulu, 

Hawaii, in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions governing same in “ Handbook for Scout- 
masters, B.S.A.”—Part II, Chapter XIII, Page 
320, Section No. 4—Semaphore S Signaling. 

New subject matter used. C ompetition) 
he Id in 1923. 


Takeo Otake receiving 96 letters per minute } 


for three consecutive minutes. 


—<—> 


) couting 


\ 


KR Sas 


Arthur Liu receiving 94 letters per minute 
for three consecutive minutes. 

All three send more than 105 letters per 
minute for. five consecutive minutes. 

Scoutmaster John W. Pang, Dictator; As M. 
Paul J. Lau, Sender. 

We are now writing to several troops of the 
British Boy Scouts Association and Scouts 
organization in Shanghai, where signaling plays 








a great part in their outdoor program, and we 
shall no doubt secure their official records, both 
in Morse code and Semapu..ore method. 

With true scout wish for a very successful 
season, I am—Paut J. Lav, As M. Troop 13. 


A Scout Is a Good Woodsman 
1. What are the regulation scout axe and 
knife? 
2. Where can I get some road maps of Blair 
County, Pa.2—Scout DonaLtp MCFALLs. 

The official scout axe and knife are ad- 
vertised in the pages of Boys’ Lirx and are 
sold by the local scout outfitters, or at 
the Supply Department, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. The axes are known as the 
Collins Scout Axe and the Plumb Scout Axe. 








Whose Collie? 


(Concluded from page 9) 








squirming tenfold harder than before and try- 
ing alternately to bite his captor and the boy. 

Ray ceased sucking his torn hand, and 
slipped out of his coat. Warily he wrapped 
the garment about the little fox, avoiding the 
pin-point teeth and muffling the infant’s 
struggles in the folds of the coat. Then, with 
his new treasure, he started homeward, Athos 
bounding along in front and seeking from time 
to time to bound up and sniff at the writhing 
coat. 

It had been a jolly exploit for the chums 
if a painful one to Ray. But the boy did not 
heed the hurt. Always he had wanted a fox- 
cub to bring up. This was his chance to try 
certain training experiments an old trapper had 
once related to him. 

Half an hour later, with thick leathern gloves 
on his hands, Ray was fastening a strap collar 
around the cub’s neck and chaining him to a 
kennel coop he had built for Athos and which 
the collie never used. 

“There!” remarked the boy, as he stood back 
and watched the fox’s mad efforts to tear loose 
from the collar and chain. “In a few minutes 


you'll quiet down and be glad to lap that nice 
bread-and-milk. You'll be a lot happier here 
than if you were slinking out yonder in the 
woods, half-starved and getting shot at by 
everyone who sees you. Your name is Ginger 
Because that’s the color you are. In a couple 
of weeks you'll get to know that name. It 
didn’t take me but an hour or so to teach 
Athos his name. But I guess collies are inter- 
esteder in learning than foxesare. Say, Athos! 
[I pretty near forgot. Look here! Yow’re-not- 
to-touch-him! Understand? Leave him alone!” 

Athos understood. Thus had it been in- 
pressed on him not to chase the kitchen cat, 
nor to try to kill the Buff Orpington chickens 
which were Mr. Closser’s chief pride in life, 
nor to harry the three calves in the paddock 
back of the barn. 

But it had been a matter of small renuncia- 
tion for the collie to obey these former pro- 
hibitions compared to leaving alone this wid 
thing his nature urged him to destroy. Hc w- 
ever, as Ray repeated the command a second 
time, pointing alternately to the fox and to the 
dog, Athos turned mournfully away, tail 
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‘The knives are the Ulster and the Remington. 
They have the Boy Scout stamp on them. 

2. You could get good maps from the Auto- 
mobile Association of your town, from a dealer 


in automobile accessories or from a local 
stationery store. If you want it for hiking, an 
ordinance map would serve your purpose 
better. Write to your Senator for a free one. 


Length of Service 

1. I have been a scout for over a year and 
would like to get my one-year service stripe. 
Where can I apply for it and how much will it 
cost? 

2. Can a scout take examinations for merit 
badges before he becomes a first-class scout?— 
Scout ARTHUR WAYLAND. 

1. Write to the Supply Department, 200 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Send your registration 
number and date of registration if you are a 
pioneer scout. If you have a scoutmaster ask 
him to certify to this information. After 
January 1, 1925, service stars only will be used. 
Service Stripes cost 7c a yard. 

2. No. Only first-class scouts may qualify 
for merit badges. But you may of course 
prepare for merit badges while you are qualify- 
ing as a first-class scout. Any requirement for 
time service must be met after you are a first- 
class scout. 

Tanning Snake Skin 

1. Is there any way of tanning a rattlesnake 
skin? If so send me the process. 

2. What kind of cloth is best for a tent? 

3- I would like to exchange arrowheads, 
butterflies or beetles. 

4. If any scout has a horned toad, I would 
like to hear from him.—J. T. TirtTLepacn, 
1815 Blue Island Ave., Chicago, II. 

t. Soak the skin in tea-leaves for a few days, 
then stretch and dry. A friend of mine has 
one nailed to a board of suitable length and 
varnished. 

The kind of material depends upon what 
your tent is to be used for. Canvas is generally 
used. 

3.—4. Other collectors note. 


From a Troop of Flying Eagles 

AM a scribe of the American Legion Boy 

Scout Troop in Concord, N. H., and would 
like to know what you would suggest as a good 
call for the “Flying Eagle Patrol.”—Scout 
ARTHUR K. DAME. 

The call of the Flying Eagle Patrol is Yek— 
Yek—Yek. 

A Signaling Record 

HAVE sent 140 letters in one minute and 

received 88 a minute. For pair signaling 
Charles McVea, my partner and I went 88 a 
minute.—Scout MAvricE MAYE. 

Was this scored by official time-keeper? I 
assume it is semaphore. 


adroop, and went to lie down under the 
porch. And Ray knew the wise young dog 
would obey. 

Thus began the domesticated life of Ginger, 
the quarter-grown red fox. Ray wasted no 
time before starting in to train him. As the 
boy had a way with animals and as he could 
control temper and impatience, the task was 
not as difficult as Ray had feared. Also it was 
interesting. 

A fox is uncannily quick to learn—if he 
cares to learn. Indeed there is no other animal 


with his natural brain and cunning and 
adaptability. Though sometimes he tefuses 


to learn, yet oftener, with the right teaching, 
he learns with brilliant ease. And so it was 
with Ginger. 

But if the fox learned from Ray, it was Ray 
who learned infinitely more from him. For 
example, he discovered that a fox is never 
natural and off guard in the presence of a hu- 
man. A dog accepts a human as his god; and 
lets his innermost character be known to his 
master. He has no secrets from him. But a 
fox will give no human the slightest inkling as 
to what is going on in his crafty brain. 

Ginger obeyed Ray—at times—and even 
exhibited a certain affection for him. But Ray 
had a queer feeling that the fox was forever 
hiding from him his real nature and intentions 
and desires. There was an impalpable barrier 
between them that the boy could not break 
down. 
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Again, Ray learned that not only is a fox 
eternally on guard but that the human who 
handles him must also be on guard. There is 
always the chance of a slashing bite or a snap 
for the throat, even in moments of seeming 
friendly playfulness. By only one sign could 
Ray foretell these fierce onslaughts and avert 
them. And this sign he did not discover until 
more than one sharp bite had taught him how 
to look for it. 

Ever he kept a furtive watch on Ginger’s 
eyes. The eyes of a fox are slitted like a 
cat’s. So long as those slits were visible, 
Ginger meant no harm. But as soon as the 
eye-pupil began to wax round and to give forth 
a greenish glow—then danger threatened to the 
luckless human who happened to be within 
reach of the vicious jaws. In this way alone 
could Ray foretell danger from his pet. In 
this way alone did Ginger betray any of his 
mental processes. 

Let a stray chicken or sparrow venture within 
reach of the fox’s chain and murder followed 
almost sooner than Ray could follow the flash 
of the red body. But once when Ray’s tame 
crow hopped inquiringly up to the very door 
of Ginger’s coop, the fox paid no heed at all to 
the intruder. For a fox will not molest a bird 
of prey, nor so much as touch its dead body. 
Nobody knows why. Just as nobody knows 
why a fox, almost alone of all carnivora, loves 
to devour apples and grapes and shrinks away 
from carrion. 

As for Athos and Ginger, their mutual re- 
lationship was tolerant rather than cordial. 
Bit by bit they outgrew their first innate 
dislike for each other. In time they would 
even frolic together in puppylike romps. But 
such romps were rare and as a rule there was 
scant association between the two distant 
relatives. Yet they were more friendly than 
otherwise. Only when Ginger undertook to 
snap or snarl at Ray, did the dog fly at him in 
punitive wrath. Only when Athos herded away 
a bunch of heedless fowls from the radius of 
the long fox chain did Ginger growl at him in 
impotent rage. For the most part they got 
along comfortably together. 

Then came a morning when Mr. Closser 
stood near the window of his bedroom, shav- 
ing. He saw Ginger fetch forth from his coop 
a bit of dry bread he had hoarded there, from 
his supper. Crunching this bread between his 
teeth, Ginger let its crumbs scatter loosely 
in every direction. Then he hopped up on the 
flat top of his coop and stretched himself out 
in the early morning sunlight as if for a snooze. 
Just as Mr. Closser was putting away his razor 
he saw one of his best Buff Orpington hens 
wander out in the dooryard in quest of food. 
Lured by the crumbs, she neared the fox-kennel 
and began to peck. 

Instantly the slumbrous Ginger went into 
action. In one second he had been lying dead- 
still on the coop roof. In the next second he 
had dropped with unbelievable swiftness on 
the plump hen, slaying her before she could 
squawk or so much as flutter. Then, glancing 
cunningly around to make certain he was not 
observed, he bore her body into his kennel. 

Five minutes later, a sullenly unhappy Ray 
was receiving a lecture on the folly of trying 
to tame the untamable; and was told how valu- 
able was the slaughtered hen, compared to a 
miserable fox. Then his father retired to his 
own room to think the matter out. Mr. 
Closser did not believe in acting hastily. He 
must plan judiciously, beforehand, any sen- 
tence he might be going to impose. 

Ray foreknew what that sentence was likely 
to be. He was certain his father would or- 
dain that Ginger must die, before the fox 
could wreak further damage; and that the 
skin’s price must pay for the prize hen killed. 
The boy hurried out to the fox-kennel. Gin- 
ger came forth to meet him, frisking innocently 
about his young master. Ray stooped down 
and patted him. Then, taking off the collar, 
he set the fox free. 

Ginger pretended not to know he was 
loosened from that abhorrent chain. He 
gamboled the more gaily about Ray. Next, 
he ran in a prancing circle about the boy. 
Then, as he began a second playful circle, he 
veered suddenly to the right and bolted for 
the distant woods. Athos made as though to 
give chance. Ray whistled the collie back to 
im. 

‘Let him go,” he bade his dog. “It’s better 
than to have to shoot him. But gee! Look 
how he is streaking it! Running away from 
us, after all we’ve done for him. If we’d done 
half as much for any dog, Athos, that dog would 
stick to us all his life. Let him go. You and 
I are the best chums for each other; without 
any thieving, rank-smelling fox to play with. 
Now let’s go and tell Dad; and I’ll take my 
licking.” 

Twenty miles across country—twenty miles 
as the crow is supposed to fly and doesn’t— 
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at that minute, fifteen of the ultra-exclusive 
Cestus Country Club’s members were busily 
organizing a Hunt Association. Five of the 
members spent much of their time in England. 
There they had learned to ride to the hounds 
and to love the stirring joys of fox hunting. 
Now they were forming a local hunt club to 
take advantage of the country’s rolling sweep 
of cleared fields and of the abundance of 
foxes. 

A pack of hounds was imported at huge 
cost. A professional huntsman and two kennel- 
men were imported at even higher cost. And 
correct “Spink” (really “red”) hunting coats 
were ordered at one of the few American 
tailors’ where such unfamiliar costumes can be 
turned out as satisfactorily as in Europe. All 
that remained was the opening of the fox- 
hunting season. Imported hunters champed 
in the country club stalls. Members furtively 
questioned the huntsman or read all they 
could on hunt lore in the club library. 

Marvin Heyde, the newly-elected Master of 
the Hounds, was thrilled at his access to im- 
portance. He yearned for his first day in the 
field as commander of this time-honored sport. 
He was grateful that two seasons of riding to 
English hounds had taught him at least the 
first rudiments of his professional duties as 
Master. 

On a brisk October morning, the entire club 
assembled for its first hunt. Out rode the 
phalanx of red-coated sportsmen, their horses 
atingle at the bracing air and at sight of the 
hounds. The huntsman and his assistants 
raked copse after copse, while the riders, at 
Marvin Heyde’s direction, sat their fidgety 
horses on the crest of a knoll and waited. 

At ten promising coverts, the hounds drew 
blank. The hunt by this time was some miles 
from the club-house. As they surged toward 
the eleventh covert, the pack’s leader gave 
tongue. With white tails waving, the twenty 
hounds sprang forward, hot on the trail. Into 
the copse they crashed;—into it and through 
it. At the same moment the tremblingly 
watchful Marvin Heyde could see a wisp of 
yellow-red slip out of the copse at its far side 
and make off across a field toward the nearest 
patch of woods. 

“Gone away!” bellowed Heyde, setting 
spurs to his mount. “Gone away! Yoicks!” 

Shouting all the hunting terms he could call 
to mind, he spurred down the slope and in 
pursuit of the far-off fox. Already the pack 
had fought its way through the copse and was 
stringing out into the field, hunting by eye 
now as well as by scent. Fast they bore down 
on the fleeing fox. But the fox whipped 
through a great tangle of briars and thorn, in 
mid-field, without so much as breaking his 
stride. The English-bred hounds, unused to 
this sort of obstacle, were checked, while 
they plowed through or skirted the formidable 
mass of bramble. By the time they streamed 
out in pursuit once more, the fox had gained a 
long lead on the foremost of them. 

Followed miles of chase which did all man- 
ner of things to both riders and dogs. The 
hounds were unaccustomed to the country. 
The riders, for the most part, were unaccus- 
tomed to fox-hunting. The fox was accus- 
tomed to traveling fast and warily. His was 
the advantage. 

He led the chase at one time in a detour 
and whizzed past the lair of a skunk too swiftly 
for the den’s occupant to get into action. The 
first few dogs were less lucky. Automatically, 
they dropped out of the chase; their sense of 
smell damaged beyond all immediate repair 
and their zest of battle gone. By the time the 
remainder of the pack could cast about and 
recover the fox’s scent through the far more 
compelling and pervasive odor of the skunk, the 
fugitive had gained a full mile on them. 

Later, when he seemed in fresh danger of 
being pressed too closely, he detoured again 
and leaped high over the body of a half-waked 
and cranky porcupine. Not a single fast- 
bristling quill touched him. The hounds 
poured on in pursuit of him. Several of their 
front rank came in violent contact with the 
porcupine which, in the confusion of the race, 
they mistook for their prey. They were unde- 
ceived in a hideously painful manner. Thus, 
five more of the dogs ceased to pursue. Three 
more were mired in a bog, over whose alternate 
half-submerged logs the fox fled with ease. 
Other hounds lost the scent or lost their way or 
lost interest. A few survivors stuck stubbornly 
to their task. _ 

The fate of the dogs was easier than that of 
the riders. At first, Marvin Heyde had 
bawled warningly over his shoulder: 

“Don’t ride over the hounds! Don’t spoil 
your own sport, that way!” 

There was no further need for such exhorta- 
tion. The hunt had strung out like feathers in 
a gale. One by one, horses had pulled up, 
dead-lame, or had sent their riders over their 
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To Talk Across the Street 


Columbia 
Hot Shot Bat- 
teries contain 
4, 5 or 6 cells 
in a neat 
water-proof 
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Easy as rolling off a log to 
raake a lamp signaling outfit. 
Don’t stretch buzzer or tele- 
graph wires across the street— 
many towns forbid it. Instead, 
use a little electric signal lamp, 
with powerful Columbia Ever- 
eady Dry Batteries to light it. 
All you need is a telegraph key, 
a little wire, a small electric 
bulb, a socket and three Co- 
lumbia Eveready Dry Batteries. 
Remember this—it’s the bat- 
teries that make the lamp light. 
Be sure you ask for Columbia 
Evereadys and make certain you 
get them—they last longer. 


Now for the signal system. 
Put the three batteries in a box 
and connect them as shown in 
the diagram. Put the bulb in 
the socket. Run one wire from 
the battery to the socket, another 
wire from battery to key and 
the third wire from key to 
socket. Press the key and the 
lamp lights. A short pressure, 
that’s a dot. Press three times 
as long and that’s a dash. 


Make certain you have the 
right bulb; get an Eveready 
Mazda No. 62 four-volt auto- 
mobile lamp. 

You'll be surprised how long 
Columbia Evereadys will last at 
this kind of work. They’re 
chock-full of electricity. fale 
keep their strength for wee 
after week and month after 
month. They just can’t be beat 
for work or play, on bells, buzz- 
ers, telegraphs, motors, elec- 
tric trains, anything that is 
electrical. 

When you buy dry batteries 
don’t just ask for “a dry cell.” 
Ask for Columbia Eveready Dry 
Batteries by name and get 100% 
battery efficiency. Columbia 
Eveready Dry Batteries are sold 
by electrical, hardware and auto 
accessory shops, marine supply 
dealers, implement dealers, ga- 
rages and general stores. o- 
lumbia Eveready Ignitors can 
be purchased equipped with 
Fahnestock Spring Clip Bind- 
ing Posts at no extra cost to you. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 


New York 


INC. 
San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 




















English Model 
BOX OVERCOAT 


for Youths, 7 to 18 years 


As shown in the illustration, this 
coat is very loosely draped and 
comes with two outside patch 
pockets and cuff on the sleeves. 


$18 to $30 


Al all Browning King Stores 


BOSTON, 407 Washington St. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at De- 
Kalb Ave. 

BUFFALO, 571 Main St. 

CHICAGO, 12-14 W. Washington St. 

CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 

CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid Ave., Euclid 
Ave. at 107th St. 

DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. 

DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand 
River 

EVANSTON, IIL, 524-26 Davis St. 


KANSAS CITY, Grand Av. & 11th St. 
MILWAUKEE, 2-12 Grand Av. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Fifth St. 
NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway at 32d St. 
OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH, 439-441 Wood St. 
£ROVIDENCE. Westminster & Eddy 


ST. LOUIS, 7th & St. Charles 
ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 
SEATTLE, 2d Av. & University St. 





BROOKLYN 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 


BUFFALO 
571-5 Main St. 


CHICAGO 
12-14 W. Washington St. 
MILWAUKEE 
2-12 Grand Ave. 
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heads in refusing some stiff fence or ditch. 
Four. horses had mired down in the slough 
through which the fox led the dogs. Now, 
Marvin Heyde and the huntsman and one 
lone member of the club remained within cheer- 
ing distance of the three hounds which still 
kept on. 

Thus far the fox had been the sole member 
of the party to get any fun out of the day’s 
outing. But the fox himself was wearied. No 
longer did his whalebone muscles respond 
gladly to the strain put upon them. Run as 
he would—double as he would—trick as he 
would—he could not shake off the heavy dew- 
lapped, tick-faced leader of the pack; a veteran 
dog with the heart of a lion. Wherever the 
tired fox led the chase, that tireless hound was 
at his heels. 

Mile after mile slipped past. Of the dogs, 
the tick-faced leader alone had survived that 
grilling ordeal. Of the riders, Marvin Heyde 
and the huntsman stayed in the race. The 
huntsman remained because lie was an in- 
spired equestrian and well mounted. Heyde 
kept on by virtue of a grand horse and unbe- 
lievable good luck. 

Spent, dizzy, panic-smitten, the fox put on 
a last burst of speed. No chance to hunt for 
“earths” or for other woodland refuge, with 
that inexorable hound hot behind him and the 
two horsemen lumbering on in the rear. In 
his extremity, the fox bethought him of a last 
desperate chance. He knew well where he was. 
He knew well that there was a haven of safety 
for him, a bare furlong ahead. Not among his 
own kind, but among humans. 

When Ginger had escaped from his loathed 
collar and chain, he had not expected to risk 
capture by going again within five miles of the 
Closser homestead. But now, the memory of 
that safe kennel coop and the friendly Athos 
and the protective young human master who 
had been so kind to him—these things bulked 
large in his frightened mind. Ray and Athos 
assuredly would protect him from his pursuers. 
Later, it would be possible to escape, as before, 
from the kennel. Just now, the kennel seemed 
to Ginger the safest and most desirable spot on 
earth. 

Ray was coming home from high school, 
Athos having run out to meet him at the top 
of the Closser hill. Together, they crossed the 
yard toward the kitchen door. Half-way, 
Athos stopped; stiffening and lifting his head 
to sniff the frosty air. Something had struck 
his hearing and his nostrils at the same time. 
Ray, listening, heard thumpy sounds in the 
patch of woods beyond the home tract; sounds 
| as of running and the splintering of twigs. 
| Then out into the open flashed a limping and 
| bedraggled fox. Straight toward the boy and 
| the dog he galloped. Athos, with a growl, 
| ran to meet him, But, before he could catch 
| up with the unafraid creature, he dropped to a 

walk and began to wag his tail. Athos had 
recognized an old acquaintance. 
| Paying no heed to the collie, Ginger pattered 





j|; past him and up to Ray. He curled himself 


into a ball, close between the astonished lad’s 

feet and snarled pantingly toward the patch 
| of woods he had left. 
| Before Ray could speak or move, out from 
| the trees lurched a big foxhound, heavy of 
| dewlap, ticked of face. Giving tongue, he 

made for the fugitive fox at a tired canter. 
| Athos sprang forward to repel this canine 
| intruder on land he himself had been taught 
to guard so zealously. 

| He and the hound came together with 
1a crash, midway in the dooryard. Then 
| both lunged for an opening. The hound, 
| angry at being balked when his prey was 
| at last run to a standstill, was in no wise averse 
to giving battle to this much slighter dog. 
| Growling, he launched himself at Athos. But 
| Athos did not chance to be there when the 
heavy bulk reached the spot where he had 
crouched for a spring. The collie had slipped 
nimbly aside and had secured a grip on the 
side of the charging hound’s neck. 

To the ground rolled the two battlers, in 
ferocious battle. Out from the woods pressed 
two horsemen and bore down on the war- 
riors. : 

“View Halloo!” croaked Marvin Heyde, 
at sight of the fox cowering between the dumb- 
founded boy’s feet. 

The huntsman wasted no time in words. 
Riding down on the two dogs, he caught the 
bleeding hound by the nape of the neck and 
lifted him across his saddlebow. Athos leaped 
after his departing enemy. But Ray found 
voice to call him back. Obediently, though 
sore disappointed, the collie went over to his 
young master. 

Ginger, seeing the pertinacious hound was 
at last out of the running, oozed unostenta- 
tiously from sight around the corner of the 





house and thence to the woods on its far 
side. 
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Marvin Heyde came riding up to the boy 
and the dog. His glazed eyes, peering out of a 
red and dust-caked face, were riveted on Athos. 
His first hoarse words were: 

“Where did you get that collie?” 

With sinking heart, Ray told him. This 
was the hour he had been dreading for more 
than six months. 

“] thought so!” exulted Heyde. “I knew 
I couldn’t be mistaken. That’s my Elderkin 
Guardsman. I’d know him anywhere. I 
ought to. I bred him. I was taking him home 
after the Ridgewood show, when I missed him 
out of my car. I advertised for him in the 
Paterson papers. I supposed he must surely 
have fallen out near there. I never thought 
he’d gotten as far as this or I’d have ad- 
vertised in your—” 

“Say!” broke in the boy, his voice wabbly 
but terribly eager. “Say! Athos has been 
my chum for more’n six months. He and I are 
the best pals there are. I—I don’t know what 
either one of us’d do without the other one. 
Dad says he was worth $150, when he came 
here. If you’ll take that for him, I’ll pay you 
all the cash I have, and I’ll come and work out 
the rest of it for you. How about it?” 

For answer, Marvin Heyde whistled the dog 
to him. Athos stared calmly at the red-faced 
man and then walked back to Ray and stood 
beside the boy. The dog remembered Heyde. 
He remembered him well. He recalled him as 
a semi-stranger who had deigned occasionally 
to visit his own collie kennels and who took 
no pains to make friends with his dogs. Athos 
saw no reason to go to him. 

At this insolent disobedience, Heyde’s 
temper went by the board. It had been a 
wearying and painful and farcically disap- 
pointing day. As its climax, his own collie 
turned its back on him and went to this farm 
boy. With riding crop upraised, Marvin 
Heyde pricked his horse forward. With a 
swish, the crop smote Athos across the back. 
The crop was raised for a second blow, when 
the dog sprang furiously at the rider. Athos 
had never before been struck. The blow filled 
him with red rage. From Ray he would have 
endured anything. But it was not on the free 
list for a stranger to beat him. 

Ray ran forward and dragged back the fran- 
tic dog. As he did so, the second blow of 
+ crop struck the boy full athwart the 
ace. 

He reeled back, then dropped the snarling 
collie and whirled on the man who had struck 
him, But at the same instant a hand thrust 
him aside. Mr. Closser had come out of the 
barn at first sound of the commotion. Behind 
him ran his hired man. Now, with a look on 
his quiet face that Ray had never before seen 
there, he was accosting Marvin Heyde. 

“Tn this state,” said Mr. Closser, forcing his 
voice to steadiness, “it is a serious matter to 
strike a minor. My man and I can prove that 
you struck my son. We can prove you did it, 
unprovoked. We can prove more. We can 
prove you struck him when he was trying to 
keep your own dog from tearing you. Also, we 
can prove that you and that other man have 
committed wilful trespass in riding on my 
posted land. The brutal hitting of my son will 
land you in prison—with any jury of fathers. 
The trespass suit will cost you more than the 
value of this dog.” 

Marvin Heyde sat glowering uncertainly. 
A vague idea that the boy was reinforcing the 
dog’s assault on him had led Heyde to deliver 
that second blow. He had sense enough to 
realize, now, in what light a jury would regard 
the action. Ray looked up wonderingly into 
his father’s bone-white face, his own face’s 
sting and bruise forgotten. Athos tugged to 
get at the assailant of his young master. 

“You say this dog is yours?” went on Mr. 
Closser. ‘My son thinks more of him than of 
anything else. I shall be willing to offer you a 
fair price for the collie, perhaps, when—” 

“Dad!” cried Ray in ecstasy. 

“When my civil and criminal suits against 
you have been settled,” concluded Mr. 
Closser. 

Marvin Heyde gurgled, made as though to 
speak; then, with a twitch of the rein and a 
dig of the spurs, he galloped to the highroad 
and out of sight, the huntsman following. 

“Son,” observed Mr. Closser, watching them 
go. “You’ve got a new dog. His name is 
Athos. You never really owned him before. 
Because there was always a chance the owner 
would come for him. That chance is gone. 
To-day, Athos is paid for. His owner—who- 
ever he is—will never dare come back to claim 
him. For if he does, he will have to identify 
himself. As soon as he is identified, there will 
be a criminal and a civil suit for him to face. 
And he knows it. They and the publicity will 
cost him, together, more than any dog is 
worth to him . . . Go and wash the blood off 
your face. Take Athos along with you.” 
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National Council Official News 


(Concluded from page 13) 




















Woodrow Wilson Reservation 


HE Boy Scout Council of ‘Washington, 
D. C., is equipping the Woodrow Wilson 
Reservation, a beautiful spot a few miles from 
Washington. Among other objects of interest, 
it contains the swimming pool used by the late 
President Roosevelt and members of ,his 
Cabinet. Memorial trees have been set out, 
and no pains have been spared to make this 
memorial to our great War President. 

The Washington Council wishes to make this 
place available as a camp site to the thousands 
of Boy Scouts who visit Washington every 
year. It will add greatly to the educational 
value of their trip to meet here scouts from 
every State in the Union—a United States 
Jamboree. 

The Washington Council with the approval 
of the National Council is appealing to a 
selected list of friends all over America to 
help raise a fund of $100,000 to equip and 


maintain the Woodrow Wilson Reservation 
for Boy Scouts. 

The Scout Spirit in One Family 
"THERE is a group of four brothers in 


Frankfort, N. Y., that has a fine scout |© 


record. They furnish a splendid example of the 
vitality of true scout spirit which has been an | 
inspiration to each brother as he came of age. 

The first brother to join was Thomas Nencetti 

who is now a veteran scout after six years of 

service, and assistant scoutmaster of his troop. 

As soon as he was twelve, Joseph Nencetti 

joined; he completes five years of service this 

month and is senior Patrol Leader. Francis is 

a second class scout and expects soon to pass his 

first class tests. Albert, who was twelve only 

recently, is a tenderfoot. They are all, I am 

glad to say, laying emphasis on a’ general edu- 

cation. The two older boys have graduated 
from High School and the two younger are 
attending High School. 








The Lone Scout 
(Concluded from page 13) 











New Bronze Merit Medals 


Here’s a chance for Lone Scout artists. The 
supply of Bronze Merit Medals, awarded for lit- 
erary and artistic achievement, is running low. 

Since the inscription “ Lone Scout Magazine” 
appears on the face of these Medals, and since 
the above-named publication is no longer our 
official organ, we have sent word to all the 
Lone Scout artists on record asking them to 
submit a design for a new Merit medal. 


We are creating a little contest, in this way, 
and hope all Lone Scouts who have some art 
talent will enter. 300 points will be awarded 
for the winning design, which is equivalent to 
any one of the three Merit Medals. 200 points 
will be awarded for the second best design, 
100 for the third, 50 for the fourth and 25 for 
the fifth best design. 

The inscription “Lone Scouts of America”’ 
and “Literary Achievement,” will appear on 
the Medal. 











- 
The Why-l-Subscribe Contest was won this month by 


Earl Batz, age 15, St. Louis, Mo. The Photographic Con 
test first prize winner was RS. DeCamp, Jerome, Ariz. 


We are unfortunately unable to publish the contributions of | 
the winners at this time, but both contests will appear in the | 
December issue as usual, | 
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| Headwork+Courage+ Strength-Football | 


(Continued from page 15) | 








rest of the players may be deducted from the 
actual playing time. There is always an of- 
ficial time-keeper to time the game. 

The officials of the game are the referee, the 
umpire, the head linesman, and the time- 
keeper. The referee’s decision is final on all 
points of the game under the rules of play. He 
watches the ball. The umpire has jurisdic- 
tion over the conduct of the players. He 
watches the men and penalizes for any foul or 
infraction of the rules. The head linesman 
marks the progress of the ball along the side- 
line to see if the team with the ball makes its 
first down in four trys. In a boys’ game one 
official may act in all capacities. During the 
game the officials should see that the field is 
entirely clear of spectators and substitutes. 
Side-line coaching is strictly forbidden. 

The team is composed of eleven players. The 
line positions, or linemen, are seven in number; 
the Center, the Right and Left Guards, the 
Right and Left Tackles, and the Right and 
Left Ends. When the two teams are lined up 
facing each other they form what is known as 
the line of scrimmage. The team that has the 
ball must always have at least seven men on 
the line of scrimmage when the play starts. The 
other four players are known as the back-field; 
the Quarter-back, the Right and Left Half-backs, 
and the Full-back. The quarter-back stands just 
behind the line and usually receives the ball from 
ihe center and directs the play of the team. 
The full-back stands behind the quarter-back 
with the half-backs on each side of him. These 
four men are used to carry the ball. 

In football no play is a good play if it does 
not use every man on the team to some pur- 
pose. Tearnwork is the watchword of football, 
and a team that has selfish, self-seeking indi- 
vidual players will never win against teams 
which play in unison. The spirit behind the 
‘team really makes the contest interesting and 
worth-while. Whether the game be won or 
lost, if it has been a clean, sportsmanlike con- 
test, the team will leave the. field a fine, self- 
respecting exponent of the great American 
game. It is glory enough for any player to be 
able to share such a reputation. 

The play starts with the kick-off after the 
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captains have tossed up a coin to decide which 
team has the choice of goal or kick-off. If the 
wind favors one goal the winner will wisely 
take the goal from which the wind is blowing. 
This gives the second choice to his opponent 
and he can say whether his team will kick or 
receive the ball. If the winner of the toss 
chooses to kick-off or receive the kick-off, his 
opponent may then take his choice of goal. 
The team receiving the kick-off is obliged to 
stand back at least ten yards from the ball 
until it is kicked. Their men are distributed at 
varying distances over their own territory so as 
to catch the kick-off at any point. The ball is 
run back as far as possible before the runner is 
downed by the defense. After the play is 
started the ball is in play until the referee’s 
whistle declares it down. The line-up for the 
next play must start from the place the ball was 
downed. If the ball is carried or kicked over 
the side-line it is declared outside and the ball 
is dead. The referee brings the ball into the 
field at the point it crossed. the line. It may 
be brought into the field from five to twenty 
yards at the option of the team in possession of 
it. If the ball is kicked outside it becomes the 
property of the team on defense when brought 
into the field again. The minute the ball goes 
over the side-line it becomes dead and may not 
be run back on the field and the play com- 
pleted. The play is always from the line of 
scrimmage except on the kick-off at the begin- 
ning of the two halves and after a touchdown 
has been scored. A new play does not start 
until the signal is given and the ball snapped 
back by the center. Until the ball moves no 
man is allowed between the ball and the 
opponents’ goal at any point on the field. The 
umpire watches this imaginary line drawn 
through the ball frori side-line to side-line and 
exacts a penalty if any man is off-side before 
the ball is put into play. The foul of off- 
side is the most frequent offense committed 
in the game, and should be carefully guarded 
against. The penalty for off-side play is a loss 
of five yards. If both teams are off side the 
play is started again from the same position. 

The scoring in footbail is done in the 





(Concluded on page 50) 
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_ The picture above 
is the exact size you 
get with the Dollar 
Ansco—sharp pic- 
tures that make 
dandy enlargements. 





Don’t you own a camera? 


Gee, what a lot-a 


purposes? 


imagine. 





The 1925 Juniorette 
takes pictures size 2% 


x 3%. Prue $10.50 focus and only two shutte 


SAY, boy, you must 
have been asleep at the 
switch! How you going to 
prove how well you drive off 
the tee? Or how far you 
hiked that day you saw the 
funny old wagon unless you 
have pictures for defense 


Now here’s the new 1925 
model Juniorette—and it 
costs only $10.50. It’s the 
best picture-taker you can 
With this new 
Juniorette you have no fo- 
cusing or time adjustments 
to worry about. It hasa fixed 


fun you miss! 


adjustments — time and in- 
stantaneous — so when you 
set for time the lens open- 
ing automatically becomes 
smaller. Now you just shoot 
and get good pictures! 


There’s a high-grade, sin- 
gle achromatic lens, special 
ready-setshutter, and it takes 
pictures size 2%4 x 314. It’s 
some buy—and you'd better 
not be the last boy in your 
town to own one! There’s a 
coupon below to bring it to 
you right away quick if you 
can’t buy it from the dealer 
nearest you who sells cam- 
r __ eras and film. 


And two box cameras that are world beaters! 


HERE is the wonderful No. 2 Ansco Box Camera, price 
$2.50. It sure is a corker. We have just brought it 
out and when you once get it into your hands you'll agree 
that it is the a looking camera of its size that you’ve 
ever seen. 

It has two finders so you can get pictures either way, and 
an adjustment for taking time exposures. Anyone would 
be proud to own such a camera. Takes pictures 24 x 3%. 


tough citizen. 
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ANSCO 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


Name —— 





if h- Dollar Ansco is a dandy picture-taker and a pretty 
1 cl . You don’t have to handle it with kid 
gloves as it is solidly built inside and out. 


7 
When you go out for real fun be sure you take your 


pictures you get will make you 
g time. Takes pictures 154 x 244 


that make good enlargements. Look at the picture above. 
Isn’t it a dandy? Uses regular roll film. Use the coupon 
below if you can’t buy this camera at your dealer’s. 
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Electrical and Mechanical 
Railroads 
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TRAIN ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 


No. 1307—T wentieth Century Limited—exact copy N. Y. C. Electric Locomotive 
with headlight and automatic reverse, mail car—2 Pullmans—all electric lighted— 


20 pieces of track. Length of train 48 inches—track 202 inches. 
Price, delivered, $26.00 


The World’s Fastest 
Train! 


HERE it goes! WOW—What a 
pick-up!! “Hey slow.it down Bill—there’s a 


curve ahead!” shouts Pinkey the new American Flyer 
fireman. Bill doesn’t move—the American Flyer roars on 
—hits the curve gaining speed all the time—its again on the 
straightaway speeding and roaring towards the first stop. 


“Stop it Bill! We pick up the mail here,” cries Pinkey 
as he looked anxiously ahead. 


“All right Pink.” 


Bill the Engineer figures just where he wants to stop in 
order to pick up the mail — he shuts off the power — the 
American Flyer slows down and comes to a dead stop 
without the slightest sign of a jar or shake. 


“All aboard !”—Off again ! 





No. 1221—Electric Engine, with headlight, 8 inches; 3 double-truck cars, 6% inches, 14 pieces of 
track, semaphore, station, tunnel; rheostat and track connection. Length of train, 31 inches. 
Price, delivered, $12.00 


oe — 





No. 2—Mechanical Engine, with brake and piston rods 642 inches, tender 4 
inches, cars 5% inches; baggage car has sliding doors; 10 pieces of track, 
103 inches; length of train, 2442 inches. Price, delivered, $2.65 


American Flyer 
Transformer 
Price, delivered 





No. 13—Mechanical Engine. with brake and piston rods 7 inches, tender 4 inches, cars 5% inches, 
baggage car has sliding doors; 12 pieces of track, 2 switches, length of track, 160 inches; length o' 
train, 25 inches. Price, delivered, $4.25 


? 


If your Toy Dealer hasn’t got the “American Flyer’ 
train you want—we will send any of the above outfits 
postpaid on receipt of price 


Send ten cents and we will mail you Horace Wade’s famous story about 
“The Backyard Railroad” and the beautifu! catalogue illustrated in color 
showing the full line of American Flyer Trains 


American Flyer Mfg. Co. 


2239 South Halsted Street ’ CHICAGO, U. S. A. 














The Readers’ 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Page 


RULES OF THIS DEPARTMENT: Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may submit to this department, THE READERS’ 
PAGE, an original short story an article describing a camping or hiking trip, his observations of birds or animals, a poem, 

| directions for making some article in which other readers may be interested, or a manuscript on any other topic he chooses, 
| If the editors consider the contribution good enough to print they will accept and pay for «. The following are the rules 


governing the department 
Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may contribute. 


Manuscripts must be typewritten or written legitly in ink on one side of the paper only; folded, never rolled, and should be 


accompanied by a stamped. self-addressed envelope. 


| In the upper right-hand corner of the first page of the manuscript must appear the words ‘For the Readers’ Page,” the 
| name of the author and his age, if a Boy Scout or a Lone Scout, his rank and troop number; his address; the number of 


| words in the manuscript. 


Short stories, accounts of camping, hiking, observations and so forth, must not exceed 1,000 words, how to make articles 
| must not exceed 250 words and should be accompanied by a diagram drawn in black ink. if possible in India ink 
| The editors ask that each contributor consider himself on honor jo submit only Ais own original composition, but make no 


| demand for any statement or evidence that he does so. 
| Address the envelope thus. 


200 Fifth Avenue 


THE READERS’ PAGE, BOYS’ LIFE 


New York City 
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UN-PARCHED, barren hills, reedy marshes 
and swamp-land, orchards and pastures, 


lall cover the Valley of Mexicc and are the 


home of the White-rumped Shrike. Most 
numerous in the moist pasture land, they are 
seen but casually near the scorched hills and 
arroyos, and become a rarity in the foot-hills. 
The “center of population,” as it might be 
called, is situated just east of the City of Mexico. 

The marks of their kind are seen wherever 
the Maguey flourishes—snails and small 
lizards impaled on the points of the plant. 
These signs are seen in the arid districts, 
where ihe birds are apparently scarce. In the 
case of the snails, the animal is secured by 
having the point of the Maguey run through 
the opening in the shell and out the back. 

As a rule rather low perches are used when 
hunting, and high ones when they wish to call. 
From its hunting station, the whirring flight 
of an insect will send it dashing down upon the 
unlucky grass-hopper or beetle, which with a 
few bees, lizards and small snakes, make up 
the Shrike’s menu. During December one 
was seen with a mouse in its bill, and since 
the Shrike is not a carrion eater it must have 
killed the rodent. 

In the main fork of a small tree is the nest 
placed; a bulky arrangement of firmly woven 
sticks, string, hair and rags, and lined with 
some soft material, as hair and wool. External 
dimensions are roughly 8” x 6’, with the cup 
4” x4". The normal clutch of four eggs is laid 
toward the end of March or the early part of 
April. The incubation lasts two weeks and is 
apparently shared by both parents; this is 
hard to say because of the similarity in plu- 
mage of the adult birds. The birds become 
restless about twelve days after hatching and 
soon after leave the nest; although they roost 
in the same tree, or in the vicinity of the nest 
tree for some time after being fledged. Some 
years the nesting season is late, and the birds 
will be incubating as late as the end of May. 
On the 22nd of May, while walking over a 
section of disused golf course, | was startled by 
two Shrikes dashing by within a few feet of 
my head, screaming fiercely. They advanced 
apace with me, giving their long-drawn, 
screeching cry from every tree-top, stump and 
copse in the neighborhood, and so bewildering 
me that I was unable to find the nest. It is 
strange that they will behave so desperately 
to defend their nest as long as it has not been 
found, but as soon as the birds, realize that it 
is a secret no longer, will retreat quietly to a 
near tree and watch the course of events, only 
calling now and then. They feed and protect 
the young for some time after they have left 
the nest, small family groups being seen in the 


N THE September number of Boys’ Lire 

there appeared an article by Dan Beard on 
printing leaves. I have a way which I think 
is much simpler and just as effective. I 
brought my outfit to Camp Roosevelt, the 
Binghamton Boy Scout Camp this year, and 
made a fine collection of leaf prints with it. 

The materials are few and inexpensive; a 
small pane of glass, some self-exposing paper, 
which any photographer will sell you, cut to 
any size you desire, some hyposulphate, and 
any tin pan or tray large enough for the sheet 
of self-exposing paper to fit in. 

Before exposing the paper to the light lay 
the leaf to be printed upon it with the lighter 
side downward. Then place the glass over 
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The Ways of the Shrike 


“By Scout James J, Bulnes 


trees as late as June 19th. The female Shrike 
utters a soft, throaty love-note occasionally 
during the nesting season, as was witnessed 
last April. The female returned to the nest 
and on alighting on its rim gave a sweet, low 
chuckle, vibrant with passionate devotion for 
her babies; then she hurried away to take up 
her hunting. Once the family has broken up 
the birds are not seen again in anything that 
would resemble a flock, although during the 
past winter three Shrikes were seen moving 
more or less in conjunction through the shade 
trees in one of the city streets. 

I have never seen the White-rumped Shrike 
kill small birds, although once I just missed that 
sight. A sparrow pursued by a Shrike flashed 
out of a tree suddenly, the pursued diving down 
into a drain under the auto drive. The Shrike 
paused on the edge of the drain, peering into it 
with sparkling eyes, calling often and fiercely. 
For a moment it seemed to be tingling with 
the lust to kill, then after a short wait it flew 
away. 

The whole thing occurred in a tense second. 
The drain was a little more than a foot long 
and three inches wide, placed flush with the 
asphalt; the terror of the sparrow must have 
been fearful to make it seek refuge in such a 
place. Even after ten minutes had passed the 
bird did not emerge; it must still have been 
crouching in the darkness, in dread of the 
menace it thought to be waiting for it. 

After witnessing the unspeakable terror of 
the little bird in the instance just mentioned, 
one would think that the small birds would 
shun the haunts of the Shrike; this is not the 
case. <A broad piece of pasture land, having a 
tree-bordered pond in the center, teems with 
warblers, chickadees, etc., and is also the home 
of numerous Shrikes. This evident trust of 
the treacherous Shrike was noticed by Bur- 
roughs, for when writing of the Northern 
Shrike, he said: ‘The only case I know of in 
which our small birds fail to recognize their 
enemy is furnished by the Shrike.” He was 
right in all but one instance, the Cassin King- 
bird. I have seen the Kingbirds dropping 
and slashing at the back of fleeing Shrikes, 
until they had been driven from the neighbor- 
hood, Jeaving little wisps of feathers floating 
on the breeze like the exhaust from an aero- 
plane. This is the reason the Shrike is not 
very common in the Poplar region, where the 
Kingbirds are abundant, but thrive in the 
treeless, marshy pastures stretching around it. 
If the Cassin Kingbird will harass the White- 
rumped Shrike as though it were a common 
bird of prey, it seems strange that it would 
make an exception and not do the same to the 
Northern species. 


Leaf Printing 
By Scout James Gitlitz 


the paper and expose to the sun. Place a few 
stones around the edges of the glass to keep it 
pressed downward. I obtain good results by 
using a tennis racket press for this. When the 
paper has been exposed for some time, the 
length of time according to how dark you 
desire the paper to be, take off the glass and 
leaf. You will find that where the leaf has 
been is still white while the rest of the paper is 
dark. 

In order to “fix” this, place the paper in the 
pan, into which a small quantity of hyposul- 
phate solution has been poured. Leave three 
seconds, then dry. 

I have found that ferns come out fine and I 
have even been successful with hemlock. 
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ILL, here’s Thanksgiving! We sure are 

thankful to have escaped so much this 
year. Yes, sir; for eleven months old Idle 
Five Minutes, the laziest old boy on this or on 
any other planet, has been trying to catch us 
napping. His idea of keeping busy is in keep- 
ing everybody else idle, and he has been spend- 
ing every day of his life trying to stop people 
who are anxious to get things done. He par- 
ticularly would like to stop us, for our job is to 
stop him. Help, fellows, scare him away with 
some snappy fifty-seconds-to-the-minute jokes 
and show him and his old antediluvian jokes up. 
We shall certainly be thankful to contributors 
who help us knock him off this page into the 
middle of next month. Send in your best. 
For jokes published we give prizes—either the 
Boy Scout Handbook or the Boy Scout Diary. 
Come on, fellows; send them in. 


Winners of the Think and Grin Contest 

Benton Davis, Ft. Worth, Texas; Raymond 
Mackland, Council Bluffs, Iowa; David Hill, 
Rapid City, S. D., Scout Edward Coffey, 
E. St. Louis, Ill.; Walter Bossen, Walcott, 
Towa; Robert Scherr, Keywer, W. Va.; Joseph 
M. Hermann, Clifton, N. J.; Weldom Lamb, 
Paragould, Ark.; Harold Butten, Westerly, 
R. I.; Ralph Burd, Sapulpa, Okla.; Fred 
Durham, Ft. Wayne, Ala.; Obis B. Dawalt, 
L. S., Bloomington, Ind.; Kenneth Feldhusen, 
N. Arlington, N. J.; Scout Jas. Miley, Chicago, 
Ill.; G. Ferguson, Marion, Ind.; Scout C. C. 
3rown, Jr., Memphis, Tenn.; Scout Louie 
Vennere, Walla Walla, Wash.; Raymond N. 
Bemish, Rochester, N. Y.; Scout Jim Rigby, 
Sherman, Texas; Ernest Beasley, Ft. Worth, 
Texas; David Peters, Quakerstown, Pa.; 
Angus Ray, Batavia, Ill.; J. T. Tittelbach, 
Chicago, Ill.; James Robeson, Wilmington, 
N.C.; Peter Bueckert, Canada; Elmer Gillespie, 
Austin, Texas; Ira Reinhardt, Benton Harbor, 
Mich.; Harry Winthrop, New York, N. Y.; 
Garner Licklider, St. Paris, Ohio; Claude F. 
Mounce, Elkin, N. C 














The Reason 
Dentist: I'll have to charge you $2.50 for 
pulling that tooth. 
Patient: I thought you charged fifty cents? 
Dentist: Yes, but you yelled so loud you 
scared four other patients out of the place. 








The Sky’s the Limit 

New Boarder: But you told me in your 
letter that there was a beautiful view for miles. 

Landlady: Well, there is—just put your head 
out of the window and look up. 

The Reason Why 

Examiner in Cooking Test: These biscuitS 
have a stale taste. 

Scout: Oh, that’s because I used an old 
recipe! 
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Oh, Bill! 

An American visiting a European town 
boarded a stage behind two so looking 
nags. At the end of the journey he tendered 
the driver a $1.00 bill. The driver looked at the 
bill and said, ‘‘ Which horse do you want?” 


And Then the Fun Began 
Dad: Johnny, were you a good boy in 
school to-day? 
Johnny: My book of health says that the 
talk at the table should be of a pleasant nature. 











Obliging 
An old Chinaman, delivering laundry in a 
northern State, noticed a huge, brown bear 
sniffing his tracks in the snow. 
“Huh!” he gasped, “‘you likee my tlacks? 
I makee some more.” 


Striking 
What time is it when the clock strikes 
thirteen? 
Time to get the clock fixed. 
One and a Half 
Teacher: And what nationality are you, 
Johnny? 
Johnny: Half Irish, half English and half 

















Scotch. 
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Stung 
Auntie: Whatever is the matter? 
Tommy (from the city): I p-put a p-penny 
in the slot of the bee hive for honey, and I—I 
got a bee instead. 


Putting 

A certain teacher had trouble making her 
pupils say “put,” instead of “puten.” 

The teacher had Willie write a sentence on 
the blackboard which contained the word “‘put.”’ 
Willie wrote “puten.” John was asked to 
correct this sentence, and he said: “He went 
and puten ‘puten’ where he oughta puten 
‘put.’ ” 
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In Oil 


\ lady walked into a department store and 
said: I want something in oil for the dining- 
room. 

Salesman: What will it be? A landscape 
or a can of sardines ? 
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PRIMER 


Get your copy of the free Home Lighting 
Primer and enter the Home Lighting Con- 
test when it is announced in your city or 


locality. 


It gives you opportunity to learn all about 
how to properly use electric light in your 
home, and in addition, to win a $15,000 model 


electrical home, Uni- 
versity scholarships 
and other valuable 
prizes. 


Don’t let this opportun- 
ity pass. It may be the 
means of preserving your 
eyesight as well as get- 
ting a college education 
that will fit you to hold 
a responsible, well paid 
position in business. 


Watch your newspaper 
for the announcement and 
details of the Home Light- 
ing Contest. Get your free 
primer from school or the 
local electrical people and 
try to win a prize. 
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the free Home Lighting Primer 
you may win one of these schol- 
arships or the model $15,000 
electrical home. 


INTERNATIONAL PRIZES 


First Prize— 
$15,000 Model Electrical 
, Home 


(To be built on lot provided by winner) 
Two SEconp Prizes—1 Boy—I'Girl 
scholarship in American 
$1200 or Canadian College or 
University of accepted standard. 
Two Tuirp Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


$600 scholarship in American or 
Canadian College or Uni- 
versity of accepted standard. 


Two Fourts Prizes--1 Boy—1 Girl 
$600 scholarship in American or 
Canadian College or Uni- 
versity of accepted standard. 
Two FirtH PrizEs—1>Boy—1 Girl 


$300 scholarship in American or 
Canadian College or Uni- 
versity of accepted standard. 


Two Sixt Prizes—1 Boy—1 Girl 


$300 scholarship in American or 
' Canadian College or Uni- 
versity of accepted standard. 
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"Puzzlgcratt? 





There are nuts to be cracked in November— 
plenty of them. Here are a few nuts of another 
kind, and the names and prizes of the winning 
“‘crack-ers” shall be duly published. The lucky 
ones will have a “thanksgiving” of their own! 

For Original Puzzles 

Russell Danielson, Danielson, Conn., $3. 

Buster Beard, Covington, La., $2. 

Marshall Curtis, Spangle, Wash., $1 

For Puzzle Answers 

Cornelius Betten, 3, The Circle, Ithaca, 
N. Y., $2. 

James Dreher, Lexington, S. C., $1. 


AeGeographical Acrostic 
(Winner of First Prise) 


new words will spell an honored name. 1. Aid. 
2. Bey. 3. Ape. 4. Ale. 5. End. 6. Bon. 
7- Ace. 8. One. 9g. Bit. 10. Hen.—Sent in by 
FREDERICK MIKKo. 


Connected Squares 


I. Upper SQuarE: 1. A cord. 2. A notion. 
3- Snares. 4. A point of the compass. 








| x 20 —(t« II. Lert-HAND SQUARE: 1. Ascended. 2. 
x 3 9 , Candid. 3. Ta sow. 4. Extremities. 
_ Cottontail rabbit tracks 9 x 5 20 5 10 III. RicHtT-HAND Square: 1. A short jour- 
— one-sixth actual size : x 2! - 414 ney. 2. To mount. 3. A small island. 4. To 
ang xX 12 strip or tear off. 
Ae x = IV. Lower Square: 1. To strike with the 
F xX 30 2 17 19 open hand. 2. Solitary. 3. In a little while. 
x 27 2 m 11 4. Small inclosures—Sent in by Paut P. 
RABBIT — One of the finest little game animals in the United States be | . . oon ae oe 
cause of its excellent food value and the cunning with which it eludes cap- | > . = Beheaded Bird. 
ture. Tracking rabbits requires great skill, a good deal of patience and the x 6 : ‘ ; ‘ enea irds 
ability to shoot quick and straight. The three principal varieties of rabbits Ses . %3 . 2 (Winner of Third Prize) 


in America are the cottontails, the varying hares of the North and the big 





jack rabbits of the West 


Real 


sport— 


A thrilling chase— 


A quick sure kill 


HEN you finally get a shot at 
that foxy old jack-rabbit you 
haven’t a second to waste! 

That’s just the moment when you 
thank your lucky stars for your 
Savage Sporter — all ready to spit out 
six straight shots— right to the mark 
every one of them. 


For into the trim slender grace of 
the finest sporting model is built the 
accuracy of the best military rifles. 
Just work the bolt action once or 
twice—notice how it glides along? 
Half cock on the opening stroke— 
full cock when you drive it home—so 
smooth you can work it with the 
hollow of your hand. 


If you’re thinking of single 
shot rifles — 


Then there’s the Stevens Junior for 
only $4.50—the new little brother of 
the famous Stevens family of .22’s. 
Here is a real Stevens from stock to 


Stevens Junior — 20-inch 
barrel, round — blued finish — 
military stock — knife blade 
front sight—open rear sight. 
Shoots C. B. caps. .22 short, 
long, or long rifle. Weight 
2% lbs. Price only $4.50. 


with your .22 


muzzle— built with a barrel made the 
Stevens way—that is rifled to less 
than a thousandth of an inch in ac- 
curacy. The lowest priced real rifle 
on the market. 


Nomatter what kind of a rifle you’re 
looking for —singie shots —repeaters 
— slide or bolt actions— somewhere in 
the Stevens and Savage lines you’ll 
find one that exactly fits your needs 
and your pocketbook. Ask at your 
dealer’s or write us today for an inter- 
esting illustrated catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 14 
Utica, N. Y. 
J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 64 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 















The Savage Sporter — Bolt ac- 
tion repeating rifle — round blued 
barrel, genuine American walnut 
stock, varnish finish, pistol grip, 
interchangeable magazine. Ideal 
for all kinds of small and medium 
game. 


Model 23 A— .22 cal. $19.50 
Model 23 B—.25-20 cal. 23.50 
Model 23 C— .32-20 cal. 23.50 


SAVAGE 
STEVENS 





READING ACROSS: 1. A small, steel instru- 
ment. 2. A tropical fruit. 3. Confused, 
clattering noise. 4. Aninn. 5. A carpenter’s 
tool. 6. A valuable Peruvian animal. 7. To 
disturb. 8. Tostretch. 9. Adried grape. to. 
Interior. 11. Adeep gorge. 12. The sum total. 

When these words have been correctly 
guessed, the initial letters (indicated by x’s) 
will spell the name-of a continent; the letters 
indicated by the numbers from 1 to 6, from 7 
to 12, from 13 to 24, and from 25 to 30 will each 
spell a political division of the continent.— 
RUSSELL DANIELSON. 


A Shakespearean Romance 
(Winner of Second Prize) 

Each question may be answered by the 
name of a play by Shakespeare. 

1. Who were the lovers? 

2. What was their courtship like? 

3. What did the heroine say when the hero 
asked what kind of a house she would like? 

4. What time of the month were they 
married? 

5. Of whom did the groom buy the ring? 

6. Who were the best man and the maid of 
honor? 

7. Who were the two ushers? 

8. What ladies gave them a reception? 

9. In what kind of a place did they live? 

10. What did the bride’s temper resemble? 

11. What course of action did this force upon 
the groom? 

12. What did their friends consider it? 

13. What did their friends call their queer 
mistakes? 

14. What was suggested to be given in order 


| to equalize matters? 


15. In time, what was the pleasant verdict? 
—BustTeER BEARD. 
Letter-Additions 
Prefix a certain letter to each of the ten 
following three-letter words. When the right 
letter has been added, the initials of the ten 


EXxampLe: Behead a bird and leave wander- 
ing. ANSWER: B-rambling. 

1. Behead a bird and leave a measure of 
length. 

2. Behead a bird and leave a head-covering. 

3. Behead a bird and leave a garden imple- 
ment. 

4. Behead a bird and leave a line. 

5. Behead a bird and leave a Biblical vessel. 

6. Behead a bird and leave the cry of a small 
animal. 

7. Behead a bird and leave pallid. 

8. Behead a bird and leave to stir up. 

9. Behead a bird and leave to roll about in 
mire. 

10. Behead a bird and leave to tip. 

11. Behead a bird and leave to be indisposed. 

12. Behead a bird and leave to hock. 

— MARSHALL CURTIS. 


Answers to October Puzzles 


FRAMED Dramonp.—Left side: 1. Shrub. 
2. Auto. 3. Boy. 4.Is. 5.C. 6.Co. 7. Gnu. 


8. Gnat. 9. Meals. Right side: 1. Otter. 
2. Flag. 3. All. 4. Me. 5.E. 6.Re. 7. Ice. 
8. Cake. 9. Argue. From 1 to 2 and 3 to 4, 


Boy Scouts.of America. Inclosed diamond: 
z.5. 2. Act. 3. Scout. 4. Tum 5. 7. 

Livestock Acrostic.—Initials, Chester 
White; from 1 to 10, Shropshire; 11 to 16, 
Jersey; 17 to 23, Belgian. Cross-words: 1. Cat- 
sup. 2. Humble. 3. Easily. 4. Seldom. 
5. Tomato. 6. Escort. 7. Reckon. 8. Wretch. 
9. Hedges. 10. Indian. 11. Trojan. 12. 
Engage. 

WoRD-SQUARE.—1I. Pascal. 2. Active. 3. 
Stages. 4. Cigars. 5. Averse. 6. Lesser. 

CHARADE.—Tam a rack. 

DousLE D1AGONAL.—From 1 to 2 and from 
3 to 4, Heart. Cross-words: 1. Habit. 2. 
Henry. 3. Plant. 4. Berry. 5. Hoist. 

NUMERICAL En1iGMA.—“ To be good is noble, 
but to teach others how to be good is nobler— 
and less trouble.” 

LETTER AppITIONS.—Napoleon. 








How to Make a Bowcase and Quiver 


| (Concluded from page 15) 


ia 








The fringe on the ends of the quiver and the 
ends of the bow are made as in Figs. 8 and 9. 
These are wound around the bowcase and quiver 
and stitched in place, Fig. 2, afterwards the band 
of red flannel ornamented with beads, Fig. 11, 
concealing the rough edges of the fringe piece. 
It will undoubtedly be much easier for you to 
stitch the ornaments on while the buckskin is 
yet unfolded, and afterwards you.can stitch the 
edges of the folds together asf, Fig. 4. —~__ 

If you do not want the“case to be fancy or 
decorative, you can bind the top opening of 
each case with another piece of buckskin or 
leather. Of course, I being an artist and a 
lover of wild things, think the Indian decoration 


much more artistic than a plain leather case like 
those in which you carry fishing rods or golf 
sticks. But if you do want a plain leather case 
this ancient Indian quiver and bowcase may be 
used as a model with all the ornaments left off, 
and what a shame that would be! Suppose 
all the birds were gray, suppose all the flowers 
were gray, suppose the sky was gray. Gee! 
what a doleful world this would be. 

Bits of color brighten the landscape, brighten 
up the birds, lend beauty to the flowers, 4nd why 


ould the scouts not follow their suggestions in 


malt x the quivers and bowcases, for we must 

prsence that we are following our own Amer- 

ican Indiar® and they decorated everything. 
November 
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We had not gone far from the boat when we were suddenly and completely surro 


unded by a band of Malays. 





Peg Re te SB 


While our inter preter 


endeavored to make himself understood, the members of the band amused themselves by threatening us with their daggers and kreeses 


aptured by 


IRACY is not supposed to exist in the present age. 

While still rampant it flourished to a greater extent 

in the West Indies and in Malaysia than in other 

parts of the world. In the West Indies the numer- 

ous islands in the Caribbean Sea furnished both excellent 
resorts and easy means of escape. Malaysia is situated on the 
highway between Europe and the Orient, which afforded great 
opportunities for plunder to the inhabitants of these islands. 

Piracy was wiped out in the West Indies in consequence of 
their close proximity to the United States. The trading 
interests of European nations induced them to send their 
men-of-war to that part of the world. The advent of the 
steamer also had an enormous influence, for it then became 
necessary for pifates to also have steam vessels in order to ply 
their trade successfully. This would have compelled them to 
go into port for fuel at the imminent risk of capture. Malaysia 
harbored pirates for a longer time on account of its remoteness 
from civilized nations. The use of steam vessels had very 
little effect in checking it until the Suez Canal was opened. 
Up to that time nearly all the trade with the Orient was done 
by sailing vessels. I myself have great doubt whether pirates 
in that part of the world had become entirely extinct at the 
time of my story.’ . Those natives with whom I then came in 
contact were identical with those described in many stories. 
I would prefer to meet them on shore, as I did on this occa- 
sion, than afloat. But, taking it all in all, I would rather 
not meet them at all. 

In the autumn of 1874 the United States Ship Saco was 
cruising among the Malay Islands. Captain Charles F. Mc- 
Dougal, short, stout and fearless, was in command. The 
latter trait was coupled with a love for adventure which led 
us into the trouble I am about to relate. ; 

Lieutenant Commander Denis Mullen was the executive 
officer of the ship. I was the navigator. The complement 
of the Saco consisted of eleven officers and one hundred and 
forty men. In the itinerary laid out for her, she was to visit 
four ports on the coast of Sumatra, of which Mukkie was one. 
We were unable to communicate with the siiore at the first 
two places, on account of a severe enidéemic of cholera that 
prevailed. The officers on boaré’of the Dutch man-of-war at 
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Illustrated by Morgan Stinemetz 


Qualabatoo warned Captain McDougal against visiting the 
harbor of Mukkie. The Dutch had recently destroyed the 
town of Mukkie. The natives there were considered the most 
fierce and belligerent of all the inhabitants of the island. 
Captain McDougal was advised that there would be grave 
danger in going there. This decided him. We immediately 
started for the town of Mukkie. 

We arrived about eleven o’clock in the forenoon and an- 
chored in a small but beautiful bay, surrounded by low shores 
covered with soodiien tropical verdure. There was 
nothing but a mass of aShes at the head of the bay, where the 
town had once stood. Not a human being was visible. 

The captain took a long look around the beach with his 
glasses. He then gave orders to have the gig manned. Turn- 
ing to me he said, “I want you to accompany me ashore!” 
and then directed the exécutive officer to have the native 
coast pilot, whom we had on board, ready to go in the boat. 
No one knew why he wanted to land, but of course there was 
nothing to do but obey. The dialect spoken was different in 
different parts of the island, and it was by no means certain 
that the pilot could make himself understood, even if we did 
meet anyone. We went below to get ready. When the 
captain again came on deck a few minutes later he had his 
sword buckled on. I, of course, went below for mine. It had, 
nevertheless, occurred to the executive officer besides, myself, 
that it would be better to go ashore unarmed. After a brief 
consultation, it was decided that we should not wear swords, 
but carry revolvers beneath our coats. The boat’s crew were 
to take their rifles and ammunition, but were to stow them in 
the kettom of the boat where they would not be seen. 

Thé@pilot was nearly frantic in his objections to our landing 
at all. He spoke English very badly, but his gestures were 
most emphatic. He first tried to dissuade us from leaving the 
ship. When he saw that he could not do that, he begged to 
be left behind. This, together with what we had heard at 
Qualabatoo, made me have some doubt as to the agreeable 
outcome of our expedition. All this time there was not a sign 
of life anywhere“6n shore. Captain McDougal seemed only 
amused at all the mystery surrounding the situation and 
became more determined than ever to land. 


alays 


“My orders were to visit Mukkie, and I don’t propose to 
leave here without having done so.” 

These were his words, after which there was nothing more 
said. So ashore we went. The gig’s crew was composed of 
six men, who enjoyed the situation immensely. Personally 
I had no fear, but I felt most uncertain as to what would 
happen. 

The spot selected for landing was a clear white beach where 
the trees and bushes did not come close to the water. It was 
about half a mile below the place where the town of Mukkie 
had thrived. To the rear of this spot a very high chain of 
mountains could be seen. 

The boat was beached. The captain, I, and the reluctant 
pilot stepped ashore. We had not forgotten the importance 
of being able to communicate with the ship, therefore we 
brought a signal flag along. We could distinguish the officers 
on deck, the ship being not more than a quarter of a mile off, 
watching us with their glasses. Later, I learned that the 
executive officer had given orders the moment we shoved off, 
to have every boat ready for lowering, the crew armed and 


“ equipped, and all ready to embark. This was all very well, 


but had Lieutenant Commander Mullen carried out his plans 
later_on‘ the result would have been fatal. 

We had not gone twenty yards from the boat when we 
were suddenly and completely surrounded by a band of at 
least a hundred men and boys who looked like a lot of devils. 
They seemed to have sprung from nowhere, for we could not 
make out how they came nor whence they came. They were 
the typical class of Malays pictured as pirates. Most of them 
wore short and loose trousers, which in most cases was the only 
article of clothing they had on. Red scarfs were used as belts 
by all, and every man and boy was armed. I saw a great 
many of the famous zig-zag kreeses, which are always pictured 
in the hands of the Malay pirates of old.. It was a villainous- 
looking gathering. Our pilot was utterly unable to make 
himself understood. 

While he was endeavoring to explain the reason of our com- 
ing and trying to make them understand who we were, the 
boys amused themselves by pricking us with the ends of their 

‘Concluded on page 44) 
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‘The Runner on the Wind 


Andy M: iC 


>| ! 
Mall. the Silent Scot 


By Constance Lindsay senile 


ILENT SCOT lay among the tall weeds behind a clump 
of service berry trees. His chest heaved. He was 
tired. He had traveled many miles that day, and 
perhaps half of them at a run, over rough ground, up 

and down rocky slants of the mountains, through stony creeks. 
He had not gone so very far from his starting point either, for 
he had made wide detours and had doubled back on his tracks 
and then worked forward again—in the desperate effort to 
throw the man, who was following him, off his trail. 

Three days before, in the valley of the upper Yadkin, as he 
was breakfasting off a rabbit, he had looked up suddenly and 
seen a row of feather tips behind a stone. They had disap- 
peared so quickly that he might well have doubted the 
evidence of his eyes, if he had not tested his vision too often 
in his sixteen years to belittle it. His keen, far sight was one 
of the reasons why Andy MacPhail was the crack shot and the 
best scout in the Bunyans-Town settlement of English, German 
and Welsh Quakers on the Pennsylvania frontier. No; he had 
seen feathers; but feathers worn as no bird wears them! 

“Tt takes more than tail feathers to make a turkey,” he 
informed himself, very alert, ‘an’ I’m thinkin’ the bird ahind 
yon rock has a red skin.” 

It occurred to him at once that the man behind the rock 
might be thinking the same of him: for Andy, too, was wearing 
feathers. His bright yellow hair was 
stained and drawn up into an Indian 
knot on the top of his head, and the 
knot was stuck through with turkey 
quills; his cheeks and brow were 
streaked with vermilion and ocher. Even 
an old friend would have been obliged 
to peer closely past the white and yellow 
circles round his eyes to recognize Andy 
MacPhail. 

Andy reasoned that if the Indian 
were a lone hunter, such as he himself 
now appeared to be, he would do one 
of two ,things; either step out making 
peace signs and come over to pass the 
time of day, or go off in another direc- 
tion after his meat. Of course, he might 
be a scout for a war party; for the 
Indians were already adding to the 
problems of the border settlers in the 
Revolutionary War. But Andy did not 
believe that a band of red warriors could 
have been traveling along the edges of 
his route for several days without his 
having become aware of them. Cover 
was not an easy matter in these fall days, 
when most of the trees were bare. 

“Yon feathered fowl acts verra mys- 
terious,” he commented. He ate his 
broiled rabbit with one hand, so to speak, 
and held his rifle in the other. 

It was a perfect rifle of English make, 
an army piece; but perhaps it is scarcely 
correct to call it “his.” In fact, our 
last glimpse of Silent Scot showed us 
the chief of scouts slipping away from 
the British camp at the Brandywine 
ford—Chadd’s Ford, Pennsylvania, as 
written on our maps to-day—with no 
other weapon than his hunting knife. 
Where and how, on his tedious and 
hazardous journey from the Brandywine 
to the Yadkin valley in North Carolina, 
had Andy. MacPhail become possessed 
of this beautiful sample of the gun- 
maker’s art? Had one of the Indian 
woodland deities, the natural friends of 
all good scouts, stepped out of the trunk 
of a sycamore and handed it to him? 
Not exactly; at least, not exactly in 
that way! 


ITH the quiet and stealth for 

which Silent Scot MacPhail was 
noted, he had borrowed this pretty gun 
from a tory settler who, with his ruffianly 
sons, had taken Andy on, by the collar, 
as a field helper and kept him at work 
for over a week. This episode had de- 
layed the scout on his journey to his 
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family in Watauga in what we call Tennessee, but which was 
then the Overmountain district of North Carolina. And such 
delay was serious; because autumn was fast fading into winter, 
and the high-flung guard of the Appalachians must be pierced 
before the snows came down. It was not the delay alone, 
however, but the despicable character of the Biddo family, 
which had made Andy feel, as he expressed it, “verra aggra- 
vated” by his enforced association with them. Wearing as 
stupid and helpless a look as possible, and inwardly seething 
with anger and wounded pride, he had drawn water and picked 
squashes and chopped wood while old Mrs. Biddo, a toothless, 
brawny, evil-eyed virago, kept watch over him with a rifle. 
It did not soothe his feelings to know that the Biddo men 
spent the days while he labored in gorging like hogs and snor- 
ing; nor that, at night, after they had tied him in his bed, they 
slunk off, dressed and painted like Indians, to pillage the un- 
protected homes of men who had gone to join the Patriot Army. 
For the matter of that, as he learned, they robbed the homes 
of absent Loyalists, too, though they posed as Loyalists 
themselves. When they came home in the mornings, they 
bragged of their treachery as they exhibited the loot from the 
farms of neighbors who trusted them. They were sullen, 
murderous, cowardly bandits; and Andy had familiarized 
himself, in detail, with their habits during the hours they and 





He dropped three of the guns into the creek, taking with him the best one 
of the four, together with powder horn and shot pouch 


their weapons were at home, so that he might take his leave 
and a gun as quickly and safely as possible. His chance 
came one morning when the men were at breakfast indoors and 
Andy was cleaning their guns and sharpening their knives in 
the yard. He had dropped three of the gunsinto the creek, and 
taken over his shoulder Dred Biddo’s army rifle, the best in the 
family arsenal. He had also taken Dred’s powder horn and 
shot pouch, the walnut stain for his hair, his dyed feather 
headdress and the Indian paints for his cheeks. It was only 
the day before that Andy had discovered where the Biddos 
kept their Indian make-up—under a mat of straw in the barn. 

Though Silent Scot would never think of the Biddo family 
without feeling of intense dislike, let it not be supposed that he 
had any intention of stealing from them. Far from it. He 
promised himself that when the war was over he would most 
certainly return the rifle. He would come back and make the 
Biddos give up all they had stolen, punish them roundly, and 
possibly hang them if they had murdered anybody on one of 
their Indian raids. Oh, yes; he would return Dred Biddo’s rifle! 

After his first glimpse of the feather tips, Andy lay still for 
an hour watching, but saw no more of them. The lone 
hunter seemed to have gone on about his own business. Andy 
wriggled out of the covert and continued his journey. 

He made good time that day. It might have been mid- 
afternoon when, turning suddenly, he saw 
a lean brown body streaking through the 
leafless white birches behind him. Then 
and there Silent Scot realized that he was 
being trailed. 


HY would one lone Indian hunter 

trail another lone Indian hunter all 
day? Andy asked himself, and answered 
that he wouldn’t. 

“‘That’ll be Dred Biddo all dressed up 
in his dad’s feathers,” he mused. “ An’ I 
make no doubt at all he wants his gun— 
which he'll not get this day,” he added 
grimly. 

Without question, those Biddos were a 
nuisance! Still they were not overin- 
telligent; not “canny” as he called it. 
Remembering  carroty-haired Dred’s 
heavy jowls and dull, stupid eyes, Andy 
felt sure of throwing him off the scent 
before sundown, even though he was 
handicapped by his own ignorance of this 
country and by Dred’s familiarity with 
it. He sincerely hoped that he would 
not have to shoot him. 

It might come to that, of course, for he 
did not intend to be interfered with again 
on his way home. He told himself that 
there had already been too much of that 
sort of thing, beginning with his capture 
by the Mountain Man, Patrick Ferguson 
of the British Army, on the day of the 
Battle of the Brandywine. Every time 
he thought of that event, the most thrill- 
ing in all his young career, he lamented 
the rifle and shot pouch which Ferguson’s 
men had taken from him and the beauti- 
ful powder horn carved for him by his 
Indian friend, Tuleko. Since leaving 
the British camp other obstacles had been 
thrown in the path of his progress. He 
had been obliged to lie low for days at 
a time to avoid Indian war parties, and 
groups of white men, too, whose intentions 
he did not know. On his way through 
the Shenandoah valley he had asked for a 
night’s shelter sometimes at a patriot’s 
homestead, and found there only women 
and children facing the oncoming winter 
with frightened eyes. And he had re- 
mained for a few days and helped them 
by laying in a stock of meat. Deeply as 
he mourned his own gun, he had not been 
tempted to borrow one of theirs. For his 
own needs, he had made out thus far with 
his knife as intelligently asany Indian ever 
did with his flint before guns and steel 
blades came into the land. Then one eve- 
ning he isad walked up to the Biddos’ door 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


and into trouble and shame. Days of delay! No, he could 
not afford to be stopped again. Somewhere, not so far ahead 
of him now, was the Indian pass of which an old man in the 
upper Yadkin had told him. He would know, the old man had 
said, about where to look for the trail into it by the position of 
two peaks and a scarred line along the rocks. His safety de- 
manded that he throw Dred Biddo off his trail before he 
reached it. 

“T’ll lose ye easy enough, my € 
lad; for ye’re naught but a verra’ © 
stupid villain,” he muttered as he 
trotted on after his second glimpse 
of the owner of the feathered head. 

But he had not lost his pursuer 
easily enough. He had not lost him 
at all; not that day, nor the next. 

Now it was nearing sunset of the 
third day, another wearisome day 
of useless manoeuvring. Andy lay 
panting among the weeds, perhaps 
within a stone’s throw of the pass, 
for high above his hiding place and 
slightly south of it were the two 
peaks and the scarred line made by 
Indian fires or lightning. And he 
knew that somewhere below, in the 
shadows of the gully, Dred Biddo 
was crawling towards him, or 
kneeling behind cover with cocked 
rifle waiting for him to show him- 
self. It began to be borne in on 
him that he would have to shoot 
Dred Biddo. That would be a 
pity, he thought regretfully—for 
two reasons. In the first place he 
was not a killer; he always pre- 
ferred to use craft instead of brute 
force in dealing ;vith dangerous 
men. And—this second reason 
was even more important—the 
shooting of his foe now would ruin 
the dramatic scene which he had 
staged in his mind and which we 
may entitle “‘The Return of the 
Rifle.” He had pictured himself 
as the leading actor in that scene, 
riding to the Biddos’ farm with a 
dozen brave men and true and 
delivering himself of the following 
speech—this, at least, was the 
speech he had finally decided upon 
today after having composed and 
discarded several others: 

“Mr. Dred Biddo, ye murderin’ 
war-painted villain, here’s yer 
rifle. An’ when these braw an’ 
bonnie lads—that I make no 
doubt ye’re verra glad to see—hae 
well whippt ye, an’ well hangit ye, 
for yer sins, I'll be pleased to 
return it to ye.” 

Shooting Dred Biddo now would 
spoil that, of course! 


A turned over presently 
and peered down into the 
gully. To his surprise the trailer 
was in full view. He stood leaning 
against a tall rock and was 
apparently scanning the hillsides. 
Suddenly he ran a few yards at a 
quick pace, turned, and dashed back so swiftly that Andy 
gaped in watching him. Then he leaped, like an arrow shot 
straight upward from a bow, and landed on the top of the 
tall boulder. For a second he stood poised there, outlined 
clearly against the burning sunset sky. Then he jumped down 
into the shadows again. He jumped just in time. A shot 
cracked through the air, and a tiny flurry of white dust went 
up from the crest of the boulder where the bullet had struck. 

“That canna be Dred Biddo,”’ Andy muttered. “I saw his 
legs, an’ they could never do what yon man’s legs did.” He 
puzzled over the rashness of the man who had offered such a 
good chance to a hidden foe with a gun. 

“No wonder I couldn’t lose him,” he thought. “He’s 
faster than me. It might be he could run fifteen miles to my 
ten any day o’ the week. I never knew but one man could do 
so high a jump, an’ it so fine to see, too; an’ he’s many a mile 
off, in Bunyan’s-Town. Ay, yon man, whoever he is, minded 
me o’ the Runner on the Wind.” He sighed, saddened sudden- 
ly by the realization that Silent Scot and the Runner on the 
Wind would never again follow the deer nor tread the trading 
trace together. 

No, that graceful arrow-like runner and jumper was plainly 
not Dred Biddo. Most probably he was an Indian. But why 
had he trailed Andy MacPhail? Andy had not been able to 
see whether the man’s feet were naked as well as his body. If 
they were, he reasoned, then this man was an Indian who had 
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suffered some shame and had gone naked out of his tribe under .. 
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the vow not to return until he had killed a man and thus won 
back his right to stand again among the warriors. 

“Tf ’tis that ails him, he’ll stick around me as close as 
conscience or the smallpox; an’ he’ll be as hard to kill.” 

He peeked out again after a few minutes. There was no sign 
of life in the gully. He continued to watch until the last 
flaming rays of sunset, which had seemed to cling round the 





Andy struggled furiously in the iron clutch of Shark’s long, powerful arms. The old pirate had the 
frontiersman held high above his head, ready to dash him down over the edge of the platform 


topmost western peaks, released them and passed, leaving a 
clear pale golden sky hanging high over a dark emerald 
ravine. The Indian had vanished. 

Andy barely heard the faint sound which made him turn 
as a red-skinned hand dropped downward over his shoulder 
and fastened on his fingers where they clasped his gun. He 
jerked his head back and to one side violently, in a blind 
instinctive move to dodge tomahawk or scalping knife, and 
looked into the face of a tall young Indian of possibly eighteen 
years of age. Silently they stared into each other’s eyes while 
Andy felt as if all the blood in his body were rushing to his 
head and quivering along his hair roots. His gun slipped to 
the sod as the red-skinned hand was withdrawn and the 
owner of it threw himself down beside him. Andy smothered 
a shout and flung himself on the young Indian who met him 
half-way. The two of them rolled over locked in a jubilant 
and strangling bear hug. 

“Tuleko!” he gasped. 

“Um’m,” Tuleko grunted. They squatted side by side, 
panting, and grinning broadly at each other. 

“What are ye doin’ in these parts?” Andy asked when he 
could get his breath. He rubbed his forefinger along his 
windpipe delicately. “Did Robert Marvin send ye wi’ a 
message?” 

“No.” Tuleko straightened back on his haunches, having 
satisfied himself apparently that Andy’s grip had not broken 
any of his ribs. 
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“Then why did ye come? For ye’ve had many weeks of 
walkin’ an’ runnin’ an’ hidin’, an’ on a verra dangerous road.”’ 

Tuleko’s appearance here, several hundred miles from his 
home and kin was a miracle for which Andy had no explana- 
tion. 

“Thee go ’way. Tuleko’s heart get sick. Tuleko go find 
Silent. Thy tribe now my tribe. Where thee go, Tuleko go.” 
” erat eyes glistened as his 

lashes drooped over them. 
This was, indeed, Tuleko, his 
always staunch and loyal friend, 
with his straight speech and his 
quaint part-Quaker pidgin-Eng- 
lish. His heart pushed up into 
his throat, choking him. He had 
always cared more for Tuleko than 
for the other boys in Bunyan’s- 
Town. It had hurt to leave him. 
Yet he had done it. He had left 
his Indian friend and set off to join 
his own family in the south. But 
what had Tuleko done? Tuleko 
had left his only white friends, the 
kind Quakers who housed and fed 
him during the winters; he had cut 
himself off from his own father and 
brothers and his tribe, and followed 
Andy MacPhail. Tuleko had 
given up everything else he had in 
life, and discounted every peril of 
the long road, just to be with him 
once more. The lump rose in his 
throat again, and there was that 
queer tight feeling round his heart 
that seemed to send the blood out 
through his body stingingly. 

“‘He’s a braver man an’ a truer 
friend than me,” Andy thought. 
But he had to let Tuleko guess 
what he felt. Silent Scot was alto- 
gether Scotch in his natural 
reserve, and in his conviction that 
there was something sacrilegious 
in talking about the deeper feelings 
of a man’s heart. 

“Well. no doubt ye were verra 
surprised when ye caught up wi’ 
me. There’s not many could do 
it,” was what he said, coolly, when 
he did find his voice at last. . 

“No. I am the Runner on the 
Wind,” Tuleko answered calmly in 
his own language, by way of ex- 
planation. After a brief silence, 
he went on in Delaware: ‘You 
know the Wind-Spirits are Tuleko’s 
friends. There was a big white 
moon and a good wind on the hill 
that night when my heart was so 
sick. I took the white feathers of a 
pigeon, and I stood on the hill and 
scattered the feathers on the wind; 
but six feathers I put in my hair. 
I prayed the Wind-Spirits to make 
my path straight and clear like the 
wind; and to put the wind under 
my feet that my feet might run 
upon it and be swift. The Wind- 
Spirits took the white feathers 
from my fingers and flew away 
with them. By this I knew that they had heard me. So the 
next day I went with my white friends to the Meeting. And I 
said to the Quaker God also all that I had said to the Wind- 
Spirits. And I knew that the Quaker God also had heard me; 
because he sent a wind that shut the door with a great bang.” 

Andy nodded slowly, but said nothing. He was very deeply 
moved; and he was also perplexed. Tuleko had brought up the 
one subject on which his friend positively could not understand 
him. A dyed-in-the-wool Presbyterian himself, Andy thought 
that one religion, preferably, of course, Presbyterianism—was 
enough for any man. Tuleko, however, had two; and, as 
Andy knew, he was equally devout in both. On their fishing 
trips together at the opening of each season, Tuleko always 
made a religious offering of the first fish caught. In the same 
manner, he offered the heart of the first deer killed on the 
autumn hunt. He observed certain other rites, sacredly per- 
formed by his tribe from the beginning. When the snow fell 
he moved into Bunyan’s-Town, took up his abode in the Mar- 
vin household, adopted the ways and speech of the Quakers 
and was indefatigable in his attendance at the Meeting House 
and in his efforts to assimilate the Quaker doctrines. With 
another slow shake of his head Andy solemnly acknowledged 
to himself, for at least the twentieth time in half as many 
years, that the matter of Tuleko’s religion was wholly beyond 
him. 

“Why thee shoot?” Tuleko asked presently. 

“T didna’ shoot,” Andy answered, meditatively. It was true 
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that someone had fired a shot into the gully, and apparently 
at Tuleko: but he had forgotten that, for the minute, in his 
excitement over the unexpected reunion with his friend. 

“Somebody shoot,” Tuleko grunted. ‘“Tuleko not know 
sure if Silent that man me run after. He look like Injun. 
Tuleko think, Silent see me run jump, he know Tuleko. So 
Some man he shoot.” 

“Ay, that’s true. An’ I mind now ‘twas from verra high 
the shot came, from up there back o’ me. Now ’tis possible 
Dred Biddo’s followed me an’ is hidin’ up above an’ thought 
twas me in the gully. The pass is up there somewhere; an’ 
if ’tis Dred Biddo waitin’ for me yonder, there’ll be trouble. 
Ay, I make no doubt at all there'll be trouble.” 

“What thee say?” Tuleko wanted -to know. With sternly 
frowning brow, Andy narrated the humiliating incident of his 
meeting with the Biddos, ‘‘a verra objectionable family.” 
Tuleko comfortingly advised him not.to mind. When the 
thick leafage of summer once more lay over the land, offering 
ambush all along the trail and even to the doors of the farm, 
he would come back gladly with Andy and, together, they 
would rush into the house at dawn and scalp all the Biddos. 

“T thought ye were a Quaker,” Andy said, reprovingly. 
“The Quakers dinna believe in scalpin’.” 

Tuleko hastened to explain that the inconsistency was only 
apparent. 

“Tuleko say we come back summertime. All Injuns make 
war only summertime when trees got plenty leafs. Tuleko 
wintertime Quaker. Summertime Injun.” 


me run, jump. 


ECAUSE of the killer hiding above they must plan their 

moves carefully; so they went back, as they usually did, 
to the Indian tongue, which Andy knew pretty well. They 
were likely to misunderstand each other when they used what 
both of them would have called “English.” Andy’s English 
was spattered with Scotch idioms and had the strong accent of 
a man brought up to speak Gaelic. Tuleko had learned his 
English from the Quakers, and particularly from the Welsh- 
Quaker and, besides, its “thees, thous, and thys,” it was 
ornamented with a few intimate Welsh words pronounced, like 
the English ones, with a guttural Delaware accent. For 
instance, when Tuleko said “good-night” in English, he said 
“‘nos-da,” which is Welsh! Only he pronounced it “noghsda.”’ 
On the whole, he and Andy had found Delaware the safest 
language for them when discussing any problems where 
complete understanding was vital. 

Tuleko argued that if the pass were under that scarred peak 
to the south then the shot had not come from the pass; or it 
would have hit the rock at a different angle. It must have come 
from directly above their present position. To the eye, the 
mountain wall there seemed to be sheer, solid and impreg- 
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ss E CAN’T be far from where the Lusitania 
went down.” 
It was a soft-spoken, insinuating voice of 
a passenger on the Leviathan, as the ship nosed 
cautiously ahead through the fog off the Irish coast, past 
a trawler altogether too uncomfortably near for safety. 

“By jingo, a collision at sea must be a terrible thing!” 
exclaimed one of the boys in a startled tone. 

“‘ Almost as bad as a torpedo from a submarine, at that!” 
added another. 

A tense silence held the little group as the boy addressed 
by the soft-spoken voice responded to the fear that was 
insinuated. 

“Now, Jim, don’t you croak! Fog is fog, and that’s all. 
But a scout is a scout, whether he’s scared to death, or 
everything is plain sailing in bright, sunny weather. Don’t 
croak!” 

Above the ominous silence rang the voice of Ken Adams. 
Somehow that voice inspired confidence among the other 
scouts. There was a general drawing closer of the crowd. It 
is instinctive in times of danger to get togetuer, to make a 
crowd. 

“Let’s try whistling,” 
stick up his own courage. 

The grown-up passenger smiled, a sardonic smile. “It 
seems as if there was enough whistling!’ He paused as the 
maddening monotonous groan of a foghorn repeated. ‘‘That 
thing always sounds to me like doomsday.” Again the 
soft-spoken, insinuating voice seemed as if with stealthi- 
ness injecting fear and terror into the minds of the boys 
as he called attention to the foreboding bells and foghorns 
about. 


Herb Birch suggested, seeking to 


nable, but evidently it wasn’t, since a man was now sitting on 
some jut of it with a rifle in his hand. They could not take 
the chance of having him pick them off with a shotgun as they 
entered the pass. No; he was a person who had to be settled! 

Andy twisted a turkey quill in his hair round slowly and 
meditatively. 

“*Tis usually best to let sleepin’ dogs lie,” he said, doubt- 
fully. He was convinced that the man was Dred Biddo, and 
he did not want to settle Dred—not yet! 

“Him no sleep,” Tuleko pointed out. ‘Him bark all same 
gun. Him bite all same bullet.” Then, dropping into Dela- 
ware again, he said that he did not think the man was Dred 
Biddo, because no other man could have trailed Andy these 
past days without being seen by himself. Whoever that 
killer up there was, until they had rendered him harmless their 
lives would not be worth two slaps of a beaver’s tail. 


They had at least an hour more of light in which to recon- — 


noitre. They dropped down into the gully; keeping close 
under its west bank. . 

They soon found that the gully wound southwestward to- 
wards the foot of the scarred peak. But to follow its line 
directly would give the man on the northwestern side too good 
a view of them. They decided to scale a high mount, which 
jutted out.from the north hill, and crawl along among the 
bushes on its ridge. From the ridge, to their surprise; they 
immediately discovered another gully very narrow and deep, 
lying between it and the north mountains. It seemed to offer 
the two young travelers a ‘safe secreted camp site for the 
night. They worked their way down into its dark, chill depth. 
Andy was thinking that this place was very like the pathway 
of the ghosts in an Indian story when he heard Tuleko, who 
was in the lead, chanting an Indian song in a tone barely louder 
than a whisper: 

To the magic journey, 

Now the sky is empty 

Of all sun and star shine. 
Come, we lose our footing: 
Night no friend of ours is— 

The low chant ended in a sharp grunt. 

“What is it?” Andy sprang forward as Tuleko stopped 
abruptly and bent over, pulling some bushes aside. 

“Dead man!” 

The body of a frontiersman lay among bent and broken 
twigs. His brow was discolored and his face badly scarred. 
Andy looked for bullet or knife wound and found none, but 
his hands encountered a paper tied round the man’s neck. It 
was a letter evidently, though the light was too dim now for 
him to read it. He put it into his pouch. They looked about 
for his rifle, and, not finding it, nor knife, nor shot pouch and 
powder horn, they were puzzled. Tuleko advanced the opinion 
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that the man had been robbed of his weapons and killed by a 
blow on the head. Andy nodded and added that he also 
thought the man had been killed up above somewhere and his 
body thrown down, because of the broken bushes where he 
lay. He felt the more convinced of this when he discovered 
the man’s hat about twenty feet away on the top of another 
cluster of undergrowth, as if it had drifted there from his 
falling body. 

“Bad man up there,” Tuleko grunted, peering upward. 

“Ye think he did it, eh?” Andy, too, glanced up at the cliff 
above them. He could see, against the pale green evening 
sky,a black ledge of rock, like the outer rim of a shelving 


, Toof. It hung almost directly over them. 


“Tuleko,” Andy said presently in Delaware, “this man was 
crossing the mountains carrying a letter to someone. He 
wasn’t a young man for there’s gray in his hair and his beard. 
I believe he was coming from the west, where we are going, and 
that he was cdming by another trail—a trail that only some of 
the Indians know about, and a few men, like this one, who 
lived with them and hunted with them before there were any 
white settlers on the other side of the mountains. Perhaps he 
was expecting to meet an Indian runner in the gully. And 
maybe that is why the bad man up there shot at you; because 
he had killed the first messenger and didn’t want you to go 
‘back and tell the settlers he hadn’t arrived, and start a search 
for him.” 

Tuleko nodded and answered: 

“I believe it is very dangerous to go up there. But I believe 
it is more dangerous not to go.” 

It was almost as if the dead man’s hat had fallen on that 
particular clump of brush to be a way mark; for the gap, which 
was the mouth of the trail, opened there. Weeds and low 
bushes across it indicated that it had been little used of late; 
but it was a good trail and not too narrow, even for horsemen. 

Andy’s knowledge of this trail was to be a leading factor in 
deciding a crucial battle of the Revolution three years hence; 
but, being no prophet, only a keen and cautious scout, he was 
not foreseeing that event as he and Tuleko pushed upward in 
close single file, slowly and noiselessly. The thickening 
shadows, as twilight deepened into night, made their journey 
perilous but also protected them. The killer on the rock would 
not fear visitors in the dark. He would be off guard. The 
boys wanted to see him first! 

They had reached the sharp ledge, which had overhung 
them in the second gully below, when both scouts stopped 
simultaneously and held their breath with surprise. Both had 
seen the same thing at once; a ship’s lantern set on a flat rock 
to illumine the labors of a man who knelt, with his back to 
them, digging with his fingers in the soil. Back of the rock 

(Concluded on page 63) 


oice in the Dark 


By Arthur B. Reeve 
Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


Jim’s eyes peering into the impenetrable menacing blanket 
of fog were wide with terror. A boy of fourteen has no wish 
to die. Jim was no exception. 

“‘Now, if anything should happen,” pursued the soft-spoken 
voice, “if any of you boys have any messages you’d want 
passed on, anything confidential you want to be sure of, I 
want you to feel that you can call on me. I'll help you out. 
I think I’m a stronger swimmer than anybody here. I have 
taken swimming professionally. Just trust me with the 
messages. I’ll see that they—” 

“Say, fellows, don’t you give anything up! We're a pretty 
poor bunch of scouts if we can’t take care of our own. What 
someone might want you to give up, fellows, might be some- 
thing you have no right to give up!” 

The keen, searching dark eyes of the stranger seemed to 
shift, to seek to pierce the mystic veil of mist that hung about 
the great ship as she nosed cautiously through the fog to make 
the delay of schedule as slight as possible at Southampton. 
In that lay the risk. 

Monsieur de Rapalie, as he was set down on the,.passenger 
list, was a thin, attenuated figure, dapper, well-dressed. He 
seemed a perfect type of the gentleman one sees at many so- 
cial gatherings abroad. Only, to Ken, there was a “lean and 
hungry” Cassius suggestion in the mien of de Rapalie that 
was not one to invite confidences from that party of American 
Boy Scouts bound for the International Scout Jamboree in 
Copenhagen. 

So engrossed was Ken in watching this, to him, unwelcome 
inquisitor who had come again and again throughout the 
voyage to attach himself to the boys that he did not notice 
a few feet away what might be taken for a stanchion as much 
as for a man, in the fog, so motionless he stood. A few 


yards further loitered another who also could scarcely be 
seen. 

Everywhere, it seemed, there was a feeling of danger. 
Passengers sensed it; the boys felt it; the officers and seamen 
betrayed it. There was a nervous pacing of the deck, peering 
off into that impenetrable fog bank. Outwardly there was 
calm; inwardly there was a tenseness. 

Above the swirl of the water as the bow cut through, 
jammed ahead by the seething propellers, could be heard the 
mournful blending of the fog-signals from ships within hearing 
distance. Dolefully they sounded, like a knell. 

It was not precisely a kindly nor a benevolent glance that 
the dapper foreigner, de Rapalie, from Paris, shot at last at Ken 
Adams. He appeared to debate for the flash of an instant. 
It was not antagonism with those scouts he wanted. Besides, 
might it be that in his quick studies of face, and tone, and 
inflection of them as he had put his proposition he had learned 
something? He walked away, quietly, giving the peak of 
his cap an angry jerk. 

Scarcely had he left that quarter of the deck when two other 
men silently and suspiciously made their way, quietly slipping 
from the same quarter and in the same direction. They 
avoided even the appearance of being together. Their actions 
were mystifying.’ One could not help wondering whether they 
were all working together in some way against the scouts. 

Just then one of the scoutmasters, Agnew, happening along, 
seemed to feel that something was wrong, and asked what 
it was. 

“Oh, nothing much,” spoke up Bob Fox. “Only this fog 
got under the skin of that Frenchman, I guess. Ken Adams 
told him to mind his own business.. We were able to take 
care of our own!” . 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“He didn’t get any information, sir,’ hastened Zoldoff, 
another of the boys. 

The scoutmaster shook his head encouragingly to keep up 
the morale of the troop. 

“T should say not! He came to the wrong 
chap.” There was a general, somewhat nervous 
laugh at Ken’s terse remark, 

Ken Adams had been appointed a delegate to 
the International Scout Jamboree in Copenhagen. 
All the scout countries were to be represented. 
From the United States there were fifty-five picked 
scouts who had sailed on the Leviathan. Among 
the scouts from New York was this Russian boy, 
Ivan Zoldoff, born in Leningrad in the old days 
and now a refugee in America. 

In Russia the Boy Scout Movement had been 
condemned. Scouts in Russia now were not al- 
lowed to hold meetings publicly as in other coun- 
tries. When there was any evidence of scout 
activity it was immediately suppressed. In short, 
it was a crime in Russia to be a scout. The 
Bolshevik Government condemned the Boy 
Scouts as a capitalistic movement. 


ET in spite of the opposition there was a 

strong Boy Scout organization that kept alive 
year after year in Russia. It refused todie It 
was like truth. Crushed to earth, it rose again. 
Possibly the very obstacles made braver and 
worthier adherents to the cause. 

But the problem that worried the Bolshevists 

was the means employed in keeping the scouts 
going within their borders. It took money, ser- 
vice, and time. [Evidently all three essentials 
were forthcoming—but how? whence? 
. The growth of the scouts was a sore point with 
the Russian Government. It worried them. It 
must be stopped, stamped out. They knew there 
was a secret and successful connection between 
New York and London, Leningrad and Moscow. 
The scouts never could exist without such a con- 
nection. But what was it? How was it done? 
Already the Russian Government had given 
orders to its secret agents to find out the source 
of life of the scout movement in Russia—to find 
out and break it up. 

It was Ivan Zoldoff who had bravely shouldered 
the responsibility of carrying the dispatches on 
this occasion to his staunch little brother organiza- 
tion. The papers had all been written in code, 
a new code. And upon Ken Adams fell the duty 
of carrying the code abroad. 

On the very first day as they dropped down the 
bay past the Statue of Liberty, among the pas- 
sengers they had realized that there was a tall, 
lanky, dark foreigner. His was an ingratiating 
personality. Always affable, always willing to be 
of service, he had made an impression on some of 
the feminine passengers. The men, that is those 
of them that thought of him at all, thought he was 
too deferential. To one who stopped to analyze, 
it was the deference that hides cruelty in the ex- 
treme. He was too cat-like. 

He was always about if a magazine or a hand- 
kerchief dropped, to pick it up, when a steamer rug needed 
tucking in or a chair was to be slipped under some pretty 
girl as she sat down. In spite of their rule about doing 
a good turn, the scouts found de Rapalie positively repulsive. 
Yet he was constantly seeking to get into their good graces, 
always eager for news of their activities. 

“Tf I were a boy again,”’ he would say, “Scout life in Amer- 
ica for me!” 

He interested himself in the rules of good citizenship, in 
scout ideals and aspirations. He never seemed to tire in 
absorbing scout information. And his desire for information 
was insatiable. Scouting, woodcraft, first aid, all made his 
eyes shine with enthusiasm. Yet if he had asked anyone of 
the boys with whom he talked to speak a word for him as a 
scoutmaster, not one would have spoken. 

De Rapalie made no secret in discussing his profession. 
One could be in conversation with him scarcely fifteen min- 
utes without learning that he was one of the greatest of pro- 
fessional entertainers, in France. He said so himself. The 
most prorrénent vaudeville and music hall circuits of the world 
had biiled him at some time as a headliner. His name had 
been in white lights and black type in every vaudeville house 
or music hall of note in the world, apparently. 

He may have been koastful, but it was, however, just this 
side of his abilities that appealed to the boys, if anything did. 
He sang for them character songs, songs that helped while 
away the hours on shipboard. He played’ for them, danced 
for them, did everything to win their approval and confidence. 
Yet all they gave him was the laugh. They enjoyed but were 
not impressed. 

As the evening advanced the wind shifted and the fog 
lifted, with a consequent lifting of the spirits of all on 
board the ship, also. ‘Though they had been delayed they 
were not downhearted. The passengers prepared to make 
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Suddenly he started, raising up on one elbow, listening for a 
repetition of the noise. Just as suddenly the door burst open 
and Zoldoff lurched against the wall, his face and head cut and 
























gashed, shirt torn 


a night of it, this last night. But the scouts retired early. 
System and obedience that never questioned kept them fit 
and sound throughout the trip for the events of the Jambo- 
ree. They were nearing Southampton and it was with satis- 
faction that they knew one leg of the journey was nearly 
completed. They were eager to see the sights, entirely new 
tc most of them. 

In the main saloon the merriment of the passengers was at 
its height. The tinkling of the piano, the sweet plaintive 
strains of the violin were wafted gently down to the sleepy 
boys. But what cared they for the dancing the music sug- 
gested? Were they not going to a Scout Jamboree? That 
took youth and a good many other qualifications those other 
people could not furnish. The scouts should worry! 

Ken’s stateroom was a little one across the corridor from 
that of Zoldoff. Without any explanation, each had taken 
a room alone, under instructions, flanked by rooms assigned 
to other trusted members of the troop. 

Ken had gone to bed, but had not yet gone to sleep. 
He stretched lazily. To-morrow they would be in England 
and a new round of activities would open. He wanted to be 
fit for them. He wished for a little more air stirring. But 
the fog seemed to hang yet around his stateroom. It was 
close. Still, he was stoical about it. He realized one couldn't 
have everything. 

Suddenly he started, raising himself, listening. What was 
that noise he heard? Just as suddenly the door of his cabin 
burst open. There was Zoldoff. blood streaming from gashes 
and cuts on his face and head, his hair in great disarray, his 
shirt torn. 

“Ken! Ken! Help me!” he shouted in a frightened voice. 
“They came for my papers! Get—” 

Zoldoff had no chance to say more. From around the angle 
of the door descended a blackjack wielded by an unseen hand 
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in the daikness of the corridor. It came down on the boy’s 
head and he crumpled, heavy, silent. At the same instant 
the light in Ken’s stateroom went off. The light in the cor- 
ridor was already out. It was total, blank darkness. 

Ken leaped from the bed to face—what? All he had was 
his fists. ‘There was someone there. He could hear the foot- 
fall, even the muffled breathing. But where the assailant 
was in the darkness he did not know. Would that fatal black- 
jack descend on him next? 

What could he do? He knew that Zoldoff had the papers on 
him, realized that he himself had the other half of the secret, 
the code. Without the one the other was useless. It was not 
difficult to grasp the motive for this attack on the last night 
on the ship. 

It was impossible in the darkness to tell whether there was 
more than one attacker. Ken strained his eyes to search 
the gloom about him. He took a step or two. Then slowly 
he put his hands out before him, as a sort of fender. He re- 
coiled sharply with a shudder. His left hand had touched 
another in the darkness, wet, sticky with the blood of 
Zoldoff. The attacker! 








Ken was brave. But he had common sense, too. Too 
many lessons in being prepared had taught him the weakness 
of his present situation, his dire need. Sweat oozed from his 
face. He lowered his head, crouched, side-stepped from some 
possible blow. 

But not quite quick enough. Something hard grazed his 
cheek, came down with crushing force on his shoulder. For 


“a moment he did not know but that it had been broken, so 


sharp was the pain. 

One thinks quick in an emergency like that, thinks auto- 
matically. 

“Help! Help! Scouts!” 


HE cry floated up, fell on the ears of the merry dancers 

above, startling, stifling even the music as all stopped 
For an instant they paused. Then began a rush to find from 
which corridor, on which deck the cry had come. 

One with the eye of a cat might have seen in the pitch dark- 
ness of the doorway to Ken’s room two figures in deadly em- 
brace, Ken with arms frantically, desperately locked about an 
intruder in a strange long coat, face masked, except for the 
eyes, nothing about him familiar or easily identified. He 
was beating Ken at close range where he could not get much 
swing to the blow and Ken was hanging on for dear life, shout- 
ing for help. 

(Continued on page 60) 











T WAS a thrilling sight. It was tremendously inspiring. 
Over 6,000 scouts from 33 nations camped on a beautiful 
plain bordered by a wonderful forest about six miles 
from Copenhagen, Denmark. A forest in which Kings 

and Lords hunted deer in times past. From 33 high flag poles 
erected by the scouts themselves, the flags of these nations 
flew in the perpetual breezes from the nearby sea. At evening 
it was awe inspiring to see the different nations bringing down 
their flags with 





the scouts at 
attention. 
Bugles sounded 
their varied 
calls and no 
matter what 
the flag or na- 
tion those near- 
by would salute 
the flag in re- 
spectful mien. 
It was thrill- 
ing—it was stir- 
ring, it was in- 
spiring to see 
these boys of various colors, climes, and 
creeds living together in amity and 
brotherly respect. It made one’s bosom 
heave, one’s heart beat to see it, and it 
did more than one can realize to inspire 
the hope that some day thenations of the 
world may live like this in a world friend- 
ship. Here was a real demonstration of 
the possibility of such living. There was 
during this week of camping not one hint 
of discord or friction or lack of respect, 
but rather, as the time extended, real 


evidences of af- 
fection devel- 
oped between 
representatives 
of the different 
nations and all 
were sorry when 
the last bugle 
call sounded. 
The Jamboree 
of 1920 was an 
indoor meeting. 
The Jamboree 
of 1924 was an 
outdoor event 
and the latter 
was so superior to the former from the point of view of scout- 
ing that in future the Jamboree will be an out-of-door affair. 

Our American scouts were princely fellows, happy, 
enthusiastic, well disciplined. They captivated the camp 
with their songs and yells and one of their number was made 
the cheer leader of the camp and led the cheering at the 
great open-air reception to the Chief Scout of the World, 
Sir Robert Baden Powell, and their shouts of “‘B. P.—B. P.” 
rang out rythmically through the Stadium in hearty zpprecia- 
tion of the service of this brave and 











Camping In Denmark 


With the Boy Scout Delegation from America, at the Second International Jamboree 


By George J.Fisher,M.D. 


Deputy Chief Scout Executive, B.S. A. 


Scouts of different nations posed for one another and ex- 
changed photographs and scout pins and wrote in one an- 
other’s autograph albums. Many acquaintances were estab- 
lished which will ripen into real friendships in the years to 
come, and who knows but that these friendships may become 
real factors for world concord in the future. 

Our boys were twelve hours late in arriving, having had a 
stormy passage across the English Channel and the North 


Aeroplane view of the International Jamboree encampment at 
Copenhagen, Denmark 

























BOYS’ LIFE 





Sea, and they had to work like trojans to catch up with the 
program. They determined to work hard and do their best to 
excel in as many of the events as possible but never to raise 
a voice of protest or complain no matter what occurred. And 
it was a great satisfaction to know that they carried out this 
resolve to the letter under very trying conditions of fatigue 
and strain due to the large number of events and the distance 
from the camp to the points where some of the events were 
held. For ex- 
ample, the dem- 
onstrations of 
dancing and the 
camp fire stunts 
were held forty 
minutes walk 
from the camp, 
and I have seen 
the boys dress 
in their Indian 
costumes, 
trudge for 
forty minutes 
to the forest, 
givetheirdance, 
tramp back, cook their own supper, and 
then repeat their performance after 
supper. But I did not hear a scout 
grumble or complain. Every time one of 
the patrols went out to engage in a com- 
petition, they were given a cheer and 
when they returned, the camp was lined 
up and rousing cheers greeted and 
heartened them whether they won or lost. 
I have been in athletics a great many 
years and I have never seen their spirit 
excelled or even equalled. Everything one 
expectsof scouts 
when they are 
at their best, 
these scouts 
were. They 
were a credit to 
America and to 
Scouting and 
were constantly 
referred to by 
the leaders of 
the Jamboree 
for their sports- 
manship. We 
were proud of 
them. 

The Danish people were greatly interested in the Jamboree; 
from 10 to 12 and from 2 to 6 they turned out in droves, 
15,000 to 20,090 daily, even though an admission fee was 
charged. The evening exercises and camp-fires were held 
in the forest outside of camp—a very wise procedure. 

These Danish crowds were orderly, courteous and kind. 
Hundreds of Danish people came to the American camp to 
inquire of friends abroad. It was quite common for them 
to ask if there were boys from certain cities, and many 
personal messages were carried back to 






















large-hearted man to the youth of the 
world. Without question it was the 
greatest and most significant meeting of 
youth that has ever been held. 

Our scouts were delightfully located 
on high ground in the center of the camp. 
In the competitions each team was limited 
to forty-eight boys and given a plot of 
ground squared off by thin lines of rope. 
Our neighbors on one side were the scouts 
from Great Britain, on another side the 
Danes; across the pathway were China 
and Egypt. Another plot of ground was 
most courteously granted us for our Indian 
exhibit, and close to this was Siam and 
Finland, and a little further on Japan and 
France. One of the very pleasant features 
of the camp life was the custom of inter- 
camp visitation. In a single day visitors from the Swedish, 
Hungarian, Rumanian and Poland camps were received. 

Especially marked were the courtesies exchanged between 
the Japanese and the Americans. The Japanese presented our 
delegation with a great set of photographs and a moving- 
picture film describing the scout activities in their country, 
and the Americans responded by presenting to the Japanese 
some Indian handicraft and deer and bobcat skins from 
Mr. Hubbard’s collection. 





WITH THE JAMBOREE Troop DuRING THE VisIT ABROAD 


Shots of the American delegation of Scouts—(top left) Forestry 
Patrol; (top right) Beaver Patrol; (lower left) Seal Patrol; (lower 
right) Plainsmen Patrol. The Picture at the bottom of the group 
is a snapshot of our chaps in their Indian costumes, worn in 
the pageant. The Indian dances and tribal display constituted 
one of the most popular of the activities at the open-air theatre 

where the pageants were presented. 


friends of Danish people in the United 
States. 

After the camp closed the scouts were 
entertained in the homes in Copenhagen 
and the popularity of the American boys 
was instanced in the fact that there were 
many more invitations than there were 
boys. 

The great camp was officially opened by 
Admiral Carstensen, the representative 
of the King of Denmark, who proved to 
be a most genial and delightful host 
throughout; he presided at the Interna- 
tional meeting which followed the Jam- 
boree. To the sound of bugles and the 
Danish Scout Band the various delega- 
tions marched past the Admiral and then 
rallied round to hear his welcome de- 
livered in Danish and in English, in the names of the King and 
of the people. This was accompanied by songs from the 
King’s guards which were radioed to the grounds and accen- 
tuated by amplifyers. 

Then immediately began the camp pitching. The first test 
was quick temporary camp building to show what could be 
done when rain threatened when on the march. Our boys 
pitched their pup tents in fifteen minutes, but the failure of one 
of our scouts to light a fire with a limited number of matches 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


pulled our score down. Next came the three-hour test in which 
the permanent camp was to be erected and inspected. The 
entire camp equipment was contained in seven trek carts and 
these were wheeled into camp and the entire equipment went 
up in quick fashion. American was tied for first place with 
four other nations. The camp was most ingeniously arranged 
to illustrate the different forms of tents and was organized on 
the patrol system, six patrols of eight boys each. The cooking 
was by patrols. The trek carts when taken apart made good 
tables and benches. The camp was laid out on the following 
plan. (See pen sketch opposite.) 

Ours proved to be one of the most attractive camps on the 
grounds and was always thronged with visitors. Baden Powell 
was particularly impressed by the lay out and said that he 
hoped many scouts would visit it. The entrance was built over 
with rustic branches surmounted with the skull of a steer, a 
mountain lion skin and Indian decorations and the word 
America worked out in reeds. It revealed industry and 
originality. In fact the various devices used in the different 
camps were most charming. Hungary and Poland were very 
colorful in their decorative schemes and excelled in their 
cooking. The Japanese had very attractive decorations and 
exhibits and the Scotch scouts in kilties and with bagpipes 
stirred the camp with their enthusiasm and dances. 

Our Indian camp adjoining with its three great Teepes and 
realistic costumes attracted great interest. When our Indian 
groups passed through camp great crowds followed and 
visited the arena when the Indian dances were announced. 

After the boys were settled in camp began 
the contests, and strenuous they were. The 
first good news received was that we had won 
the first-aid event. Shortly after came the 
report that we had won the canoe race. This 
made everyone feel good, for both of these 
events were typical of scouting. The team 
was also entered in a tug-of-war and in their 
first pull defeated Holland which put them in 
the semi-finals with Great Britain. One after- 
noon there was a great shout when our team 
returned with the news that we had won in 
the tug against our British friends. Good 


An Igloo tent, in the Danish encampment. 


sportsmanship was revealed by both countries when they gave 
yells in praise of each other. 

This victory brought the American team in the finals with 
Denmark at the great rally and reception to Sir Baden Powell 
in the Stadium. 

Our boys did not expect to win in the finals because of the 
weight and experience of the Danes. In fact we were all sur- 
prised that we got into the semi-finals, much less the finals, for, 
as is well known, the tug of war is not a common event in Amer- 
ica, and our boys had little experience, but our scouts gave a 
good account of themselves ina driving rain. The Danes won, 
which was best, be- 
cause thousands of 
the Danish people 
were present and it 
was a great satisfac- 
tion to them; amid 
great cheering the 
team was carried off 
the field on the 
shoulders of enthusi- 
asts. At the same 
exercises, however, 
one of our scouts, in 
superb style, won the 
80-meter dash. The 
tug of war, further- 
more, did not count in the points for all round efficiency and 
American entered just to show her good-will. 

Preceding the events in the Stadium the swimming events 
were held in a great open-air pool. It looked as if America 
was going to take all three events as our representative 
in the 100-meter swim led all the way but was nosed out at the 
finish by a hair’s breath. We actually won the life-saving 
contest, but one of our leaders called attention to the fact that 
the other competitors had not followed the proper method and 
it was run over again, and we failed to win. Here again was a 
splendid evidence of honest sportsmanship as we did not wish 
to win under irregular circumstances. In the third swimming 
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event, diving for a weighted dummy, we were successful, but 
our representative misunderstood the instructions and dived 
from the shore instead of the surface. However, in a second 
try he accomplished the event successfully, but probably his 
error counted against him. 

The event our scouts wished most to win was the 24-hour 
overnight hike. In this contest they had to travel not less 
than 24 miles by chart in an unknown country with a heavy 
pack and collect and record specimens of the flora and cook 
their own meals. When word came from the judges that our 
team had won there was great delight on the part of the 
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The arrangement of the American Camp. 





























The large picture is a general view of @ 
church service held in the Stadium at Wem- 
bly, England, and attended by the Prince 
of Wales. The oval shows the delegates who 
attended the International Scout Conference 
in London. At the left is the open-air theater 
where the pageants were staged, and the 
snapshot at the right shows the trophies 

brought home by the American delegation. 
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All Round World Championship. For which was offered 
the King’s Cup. 

(2) Obstacle Race. 

(3) Canoeing. 

(4) Base Ball. 

(5) Best demonstration of a National Game. 

(6) Twenty-four-hour hike. For this a beautiful silver 

shield was offered by the B.T. newspaper of Copenhagen. 

(7) Best National Display. A vase of Danish design was 

donated by the Rotary Club. 

(8) First Aid. Prize, a silver tray. 

(9) 80-Meter Dash. A collection of Thorwaldson’s Works. 

We were also complimented by Sir Robert for our splendid 
scouting exhibit in the Scoutcraft Museum. 

Surely our lads gave a good report of themselves. If we 
can hold Rallies and Jamboree Contests with such excellent 
morale and spirit, then we are safe in holding them. The tests, 
however, were too many and too strenuous, and perhaps in 
future Jamborees there should be fewer contests and more 
demonstration. 

Two events stand out vividly and picturesquely. The first 
was the great review by the Chief Scout of the World. It was 
a beautiful sight to see and unprecedented in history when the 
scouts of thirty-three nations in varied colored uniforms with 
flags flying, marched into and about the great stadium. They 
were just able to crowd in. Then, as Sir Robert mounted the 
platform in the center of the field, there was the great united 
cheer and spontaneously the scouts, each with branches of 
trees in hand rushed to the center and formed 
almost literally a waving forest of green. It 
was a dramatically beautiful expression of 
affection by the scouts of the world for their 
World Leader. 

Before the day was over a driving rain came 
on and the scouts were drenched to the skin, 
but notwithstanding invitations to remain 
overnight in Copenhagen homes, they returned 
valiantly to camp and saw the thing through. 

The other spectacular event was the review 
of the scouts by King Christian of Denmark 
and the Crown Prince, again in a driving rainz 
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The Jamboree Troop from America marching into the Camp. 


The Royal guests, on foot, greeted the scouts and their leaders 
and received the cheers and acclaim of each national group. 
All the foreign ministers in Denmark were present. 

Our own Minister to Denmark, Dr. Prince and Mrs. Prince, 
visited the camp, as did the American Consul-General, Mr. 
Letcher and Mrs. Letcher. 

The Minister entertained our group at the legation, joining 
them in their Indian exercises by singing an Indian song. Dr. 
Prince is a very remarkable linguist and on one evening radioe@ 
to the camp a message in ten languages. 

A proud moment was that when Baden Powell gave out the 
prizes and we re- 
ceived our generous 
supply, so generous 
that at times it was 
almost-embarrassing. 

Mr. Mortimer L. 
Schiff, Mr. McRae, 
Mr. Wessel and I 
were our American 
representatives at the 
Jamboree and at 
the International 
Conference which 
followed. Mr. Schiff 
and Mr. McRae were 





American representatives, and there sprang up the hope of 
winning the point trophy. Another scouting event in which 
we hoped to excel was the obstacle race, which consisted in a 
hike of three miles in the woods, overcoming serious obstacles 
such as swimming across streams, climbing trees, and the 
like. 

In this, too, we secured the highest points so that we had the 
satisfaction and joy of winning the events our hearts were 
set upon, not for the prizes, for we were not aware that so 
many were offered until the day they were handed out, but 
because it was a real test of our scouting proficiency. The 
complete list of our victories follows:— 


royaliy welcomed in 
the camp by our boys and inspected the camp and gave it their 
unqualified approval. We all missed our own Chief Scout Ex- 
ecutive, Mr. James E. West, but pressure of business incident 
to the preparation of plans for the Biernial Conference kept 
him at home. He may be well assured that our boys and 
their leaders gave a good account of themselves in every re- 
spect. We had wonderful leaders in Mr. Wessel, in Dr. Cole, 
and Mr. Dickson, and in Ralph Hubbard. They proved a won- 
derful team, harmonious, efficient. All praise to them. 
When our American scouts went down to the train to take 
their departure, many of their hosts and hostesses accompanied 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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The reptile raised its head and long neck and arched it above the figure clinging 
to the swaying branch just out of reach, with terrible jaws open, ready to strike 


HE Great Snake’s head and long slender neck 

glistened in the morning sun as it stood above the 

tops of the waving reeds and the softly rattling 
° cane stalks of the great swamp. Slowly with a 
smooth, pendulous, weaving motion it swayed from side to 
side as its cold green eyes peered toward the tree into which 
Og and Ru had taken refuge. Its darting tongue flashed 
inquisitively in and out between the cruel, thin, scaly lips 
of its powerful jaws, and it seemed to pause there as if trying 
to make up its mind just what to do. 

Then suddenly, soundlessly, like a flash the head disappeared, 
and Og and his companion, huddled in the branches of the big 
tree in which they had taken refuge, knew instinctively that 
the snake had seen them and that it was sliding swiftly and 
silently toward them. They could see the undulating move- 
ment in the reeds as the long, slender body moved in their 
direction. 

It was like the coming of relentless, hideous doom and both 
Hairy boys shivered with fear and consternation, for in 
their mad and hurried scramble at first catching sight of the 
Great Snake they had climbed into the tree nearest to them, 
not paying much attention to the fact that while it was a big 
tree, it stood to a certain extent alone. The other trees about 
it were too far away for them to swing from branch to branch 
across the intervening space, and now they were cornered; 
marooned as it were in that one tree and their only chance of 
getting away would be to drop back to the ground and 
dash for another tree. But now the big snake was too close 
for them to do even that. 

On it came, swiftly, silently, save for the sickening sound of 
its scaly body dragging through the marsh growth. Og and 
Ru looked at each other and each knew that the other felt 
that death was close upon them. But Og, ever valiant, and 
perhaps with better control of his fears and emotions than 


Ru, grunted words 
of encouragement 
to his companion 
and gr pping his stone hammer more securely indicated that 
he did not intend to yield without a struggle. 

Closer drew the serpent. They could see the great undu- 
lating folds of its mottled green and black and brown body 
among the reeds now, but the ugly flat head remained hidden 
as it pushed its way through the tangle of undergrowth. Then 
suddenly it came into the opening where reeds and cane and 
all other vegetation had been trampled down, or uprooted by 
the death struggle of the hairy mammoth, and there it paused 
a moment while it raised its head and shining neck and peered 
up into the foliage of the tree where Og and Ru crouched 
trembling against the swelling trunk. 

For many horror fraught seconds it hesitated there and the 
Hairy boys saw by the cold, wicked gleam in its green eyes 
that it had marked them for its prey. But they saw. too, that 
despite its great size and tremendous strength the Great Snake 
was cautious. It did not intend to take any needless risk in 
getting them. Og and Ru sensed this caution, and Og’s brain, 
ever working, though sometimes slowly perhaps, found a 
measure of encouragement in its hesitation. Perhaps he could 
make it fear him enough to have it decide to give over the 
attack, so he began to frown and make ugly faces and brandish 
his stone hammer belligerently. He even began to call the 
Great Snake names; ugly names. He reviled it and hurled 
imprecations and threats at it. He even warned it that he 
would come down out of the tree and kill it if it did not go 
away. In his heart he knew this was idle boasting, but some- 
how it seemed the natural, human thing to do, for he sensed 
that if he could make himself appear big’and formidable he 
might be able to make the snake fear him as much as he feared 
the snake. Ru looked at Og and marveled at what he heard 
him say. And then because Og appeared so big and brave 
Ru took heart too. With Og’s bluffing both of them gained 


courage. 
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This is the conclusion of the first of a new 
series of the adventures of Og, the Hairy 
Boy, and his companion, Ru. They have 
gone alone to the Great Swamp in an 
endeavor to kill the Great Snake, which 
has been taking toll of the Hairy People. 


At night a Mammoth invades their primi- 


camp but is driven off and killed by 
This danger is barely over when 


scent of the Great Snake is borne 


to them. 


Part II—Conclusion 


J. Irving Crump 
Illustrated by 


Charles Livingston Bull 


But of course their threats were nothing but so much noisy 
chatter to the Great Snake. The reptile hesitated only 
because it sensed a difference between these two Hairy boys 
and the people who always lived in the trees—the tree folk, 
apes—that were its natural prey. The serpent had often lain 
in wait, its ugly length draped and hidden among the lianas 
that intertwined among the trees of the forest, lurking thus 
until some wandering band of tree people came trooping 
noisily by. Then it would strike and whipping its great 
body about one of them would crush out its life while the 
others scattered chattering through the forest. But the 
Great Snake knew that these two were different; they were 
not tree people, they were the people who lived in the cliff 
caves. 

But it feared them not much more than it feared the tree 
people, for when it was really hungry and food was hard to 
find it had more than once made a nocturnal visit to the cliff 
dwellings and dragged one of these men kicking and struggling 
and screaming from his cave, and crushed it and devoured it 
with little more trouble than it did a goat or a three-toed 
horse. And it was hungry now, and hunting food, and here 
was all it wanted for one meal, cornered and trembling with 
fear. 

The Great Snake presently began to slide toward the trunk 
of the tree, and Og and Ru, seeing this, and realizing that their 
threats and boasting had been in vain, with calls of fear began 
to scramble higher among the branches. Unhurried, slowly, 
relentlessly the snake began to climb. It reached its ugly flat 
head and scaly neck along the tree trunk until it slid part of 
its body over one of the lower branches. Then it climbed 
swiftly, weaving from branch to branch and draping its scaly 
folds among them as it made its way upward. 

Higher and higher climbed Og and Ru. They were getting 
into the very top now where the branches were the thickness 
of their wrists and smaller. The top was swaying under their 
weight and the leaves rustled as if ina windstorm. But they 
knew that as high as they climbed the snake would eventually 
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reach higher and pull them down for they could go nowhere in 
the tree that it could not follow them. 

Suddenly Ru stopped as if to think a moment. Then with 
an exclamation he pointed to where, lower down and on the 
other side of the trunk one limb a little longer than all the 
rest reached out until its leaves and smaller twigs intertwined 
with an adjacent tree. There was just one chance of escape 
that way. If they could run out onto that branch and leap 
safely into the next tree they could get away, for they knew 
they could travel much faster among the trees than the snake 
could. Ru determined to take that one chance and, shouting 
for Og, who was higher up, to follow him, he swung down 
toward the long branch and onto it. But he reached it just 
as the snake’s head curled over it where the branch joined the 
trunk, and Og who was above them realized with a sickening 
feeling that he was cut off, that the snake was between him 
and escape and that Ru had successfully reached the branch 
that might be the pathway deeper into the forest. 


OR an instant the snake and the two Hairy boys hesitated, 
Og in the tree top, Ru on the swaying branch and the 
snake between them, looking at first one and then the other 
with his cold, evil eyes. It was as if the creature was trying to 
make up its mind which one to pursue. Then, perhaps because 
Ru was the nearest, for he stood balancing uncertainly on the 
limb which proved to be not as thick and strong as he hoped, 
the snake decided that he was the one to make a meal of, and 
began to slide his big flat ugly head and scaly length slowly 
out onto the branch on which Ru stood. 

With a scream of terror, Ru ran out onto the branch until 
it began to bend and sway perilously under his weight. And 
then he discovered to his horror that the limb sagged far down 
and that the space between himself and the other tree was far 
too great for him to leap across. He was cornered indeed. 

Turning, with horror and the fear of death in his eyes, he 
faced the Great Snake moving out on the branch toward him. 
Sitting astride the swaying branch and gripping it with his 
feet and one free hand he waited; waited for death; a terrible 
death. But he waited with his fist clenched grimly about his 
upraised stone hammer, determined to strike as soon as the 
snake’s head came within striking distance. And the snake, 
seeing his threatening attitude, raised its head and long neck 
swan-like and arched it above him just out of reach of his 
stone hammer, but still moving slowly toward him, with 
terrible jaws open and long gleaming teeth distended, ready 
to strike and encompass his whole head in its cavernous mouth. 
Ru, sick and: trembling with fear and nauseated with the 
stench that came to him as he felt the hot breath of the serpent 
in his face, stared up at the snake as if paralyzed by the awful 
doom that hung over him. 

Og, from the temporary safety of a few limbs above them, 


watched the terrible situation develop with an expression of 
horror on his face too. But Og had enough intelligence to 
appreciate the irony of the situation. They had come to kill 
the Great Snake; to hunt it down and exterminate it and rid 
their little cliff world of the terror of its raids. And here they 
were cornered by it. The hunters were the hunted, and one 
of them if not both were in grave danger of being killed and 
eaten by it. It aroused in him anger and resentment that 
grew so strong as to dominate his fear. He was on the point 
of swinging down upon it; of crashing and clashing at the 
scaly folds of its great body thai were draped all through the 
tree beneath him. 

But somehow he knew that that would be futile; that the 
flesh was too thick and heavy for him to wound it mortally 
in the body. He knew that the only vulnerable point was the 
head. Oh, for a longer handled stone hammer; for a longer 
knife, for The glimmering of an idea flickered in Og’s 
brain. Quickly he thrust his hand into the pouch of tiger 
skin he carried on his back between his shoulders and from 
it drew the hollow goat’s horn, that Hol the hunter had given 
him as a farewell present. The point of it had been sharpened 
and polished until it was like the point of a flint knife. Og held 
it in his hand a moment and studied it with wrinkled brow. 
Then, looking about him until he saw a long, strong branch of 
the thickness he wanted, with a mighty wrench of his powerful 
hands and strong arms he broke it off, and shoved the end of 
it into the hollowed end of the horn. And in that exigency 
Og had conceived and made the first spear, for the long branch 
quickly stripped of its twigs made a creditable shaft and the 
goat’s horn on the end made of the combination a formidable 
weapon. 





OMEHOW his ingenuity gave Og tremendous courage, and 
with the spear balanced in his hand he gave a ringing 
shout—his war cry, and swinging downward until he was just 
a branch above the snake’s head, he lunged at it viciously 
with the spear. His shout and the sudden movement above 
took the snake’s attention from Ru just at the critical moment, 
and when the serpent looked up in time to receive a vicious 
jab in the head by the sharp goat’s horn, its surprise was 
evident to Og, who shouted again and jabbed once more with 
his new-found weapon whose shaft was so long that he could 
keep well out of danger and deliver telling blows. 

So sudden ‘and unexpected was the attack from above that 
the snake was taken off guard for a moment. But only for a 
moment. Og, above the ugly, swaying, flat head, could see 
the green eyes turn almost red with the rage that swept over 
the monster. Like lightning the serpent struck upward at him, 
hissing wickedly, and Og in consternation almost tumbled 
from the branch to which he clung. But the snake could not 
reach him and the long-handled spear kept him well out of 
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* Suddenly the horse gave a scream of fear and bounded into the air. 
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danger, and Og, when he had regained his composure, struck 
back with more vigor and better results than at first, for he 
jabbed the sharp horned point dangerously close to one of the 
snake’s eyes. The serpent struck at the spear then, once, 
twice, thrice in rapid succession but Og only laughed in de- 
rision and jabbed back viciously. 

The Great Snake was beside itself with anger and the pain 
of the slashing wounds that the sharp spear made about its 
head. It began to writhe and lash about in the tree and 
reaching upward as high as it could it struck more viciously. 
And so great was the commotion that it made that poor Ru 
clinging to the end of the swaying branch with hands and feet 
was tossed about like a bird in a wind storm. So close was he 
to the enraged serpent that although he knew that Og, above 
him, was carrying on the battle valiantly, he did not know 
when the enraged reptile might strike at him instead of Og. 
And, needing both hands and his feet as well to cling onto the 
thrashing branch, he could not wield his stone hammer to 
protect himself. 

Suddenly the serpent with a mighty effort strove to throw 
part of its ponderous body upward and across the limb on 
which Og crouched, to get within striking distance of him, and 
the force it exerted was so great that the limb over which it 
was draped, and to which Ru clung, was whipped downward 
so violently that Ru was snapped from the end like a nut from 
a burr, and with arms and legs reaching and grasping, and with 
a cry of fright on his lips he went whirling through the air to 
the ground. But the branches that he crashed through on his 
way down served to break the violence of his fall, and almost 
the moment he reached the ground he bounded to his feet 
again and with a cry of relief darted for the nearest tree on 
the edge of the forest. 

Og saw him scuttling to safety with satisfaction, and he 
saw, too, that the snake, thwarted in its efforts to throw its 
body over the limb to which he clung, was fast losing heart in 
the battle. This gave him redoubled confidence in himself and 
his new weapon, and with shrill cries of victory he reached 
downward and slashed and jabbed without mercy until the 
snake’s anger turned to fear and its courage to cowardice, and 
with more haste than it had climbed it began to drop its great 
folds out of the tree, sliding swiftly, head first downward from 
branch to branch. And Og, in the ecstasies of his victory, 
jabbed at each undulating fold of the big body as it slipped 
past him accelerating the retreat of the serpent until with a 
swish and a jarring thud it whipped the remainder of its 
body out of the tree to the ground and slid swiftly into the 
undergrowth. 

Then giving voice to ringing shouts of triumph Og swung 
out of the tree to the ground and called lustily to Ru to 
come out of the forest and join him. Og was so elated and 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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A hideous, flat, ugly head with evil green eyes, darting tongue, and 


tremendous teeth-armored jaws on a long scaly neck, shot out of the grass and struck 
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A synopsis of the first installment of 
this story will be found on page 50 


By P. W. Wilson 


HEN one comes to think of it, perhaps it was a 
little strange that a Boy Scout called Goggles, 
otherwise Hermann Schreitschz, a boy at the Illustrated by Lynn Bogue Hunt 


Schuyler High School in New York, should have 
thus become His Highness, the Duke of Lichtenstein in 
Europe, with a kingdom all his own and a castle which, for a 
thousand years, had withstood the assaults of its enemies. 
For seventeen months, Charlemagne once besieged that castle, 
but in vain. Against its lofty and impregnable bastions Na- 
poleon had flung his Imperial Guard, but once more—in vain. 
The Prussian Moltke, greatest general of modern times, had 
discovered to his cost that the Castle of Lichtenstein, alone of 
Mediaeval fortresses, puzzled his formidable genius. Yet, 
where Charlemagne, and Napoleon, and Moltke had all failed, 
Goggles had succeeded. Here, in the castle so oft assailed, he 
reigned as sovereign, with Freckles, otherwise His Excellency 
Michael O’Dwyer, as his Minister of War, and Knuckles, 
otherwise the Hon. Hector Brown as the Master of His Horse. 
Scoutcraft had challenged statecraft and had triumphed. 

Goggles had begun operations by win- 
ning a prize of $500.00 for an ode on 
Abraham Lincoln. At an ordinary time, 
a sum like $500.00 would not have pur- 
chased the kingdomandcastleof Lichten- 
stein. But the Great War had been won 
and lost and this meant that Goggles 
was a trillionaire in the marks used as at 
currency in Mid Europe. And it hap- : 
pened that, after the Armistice, the 
Communists had surprised the castle 
and killed the Old Duke, whose heir 
had already died of wounds. Hence, 
the castle was for sale, and as nobody 
in Lichtenstein could afford to live 
in such a place, there was a sigh of 
relief when the Three Young Citi- 
zens from New York arrived to re- 
store the splendors of an ancient 
court. Not that Goggles could be 
described as proud. With Freckles 
and Knuckles, he had worked his 
passage across the Atlantic 
as a cook on the Steam- 
ship Cuarantinia, and even 
as a Duke, he did not for- 
get that he was a scout— 
he wore his knees bare. 
Still it is a pleasant sensa- 
tion to have a castle, and 
it was with something of 
a thrill that Goggles, when 
met by an obsequious 
uncle, who lived in Lich- 
tenstein, surveyed the 
stronghold and said to 
himself: 

“Thiss iss all my own!” 

The Kingdom of Lich- 
tenstein consists of one of 
those valleys in 
the remote Tyrol 
which lead no- 
where, save into 
the tremendous 
fastnesses of the 
Austrian Alps, 
clad in eternal 
snow. Over the 
valley _ there 
broods a stillness, 
amid which echo 
for miles the bells 
of the cattle, wan- 
dering over the 
lowlands. The 
castle crowns the 
very peak of a 
gigantic rock 
which towers far 
above the quaint 
little town at its 
base, and theonly 
road to the fort- 
alice is a mere 
ledge, clinging to 
a dizzy precipice. 
At the foot of this 
entrance, stood 
an old man, the 
seneschal, clad in 
a black robe and 
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To Goggles he bowed twice and then led the way, 
backwards, up the ascent 























































BOYS’ LIFE 


The Three Young Citizens 


wearing a gold chain around his neck. In his hand he carried 
a silver staff. 

To Goggles, he bowed thrice and then led the way, back- 
wards, up the ascent. This, of course, was the due etiquette 
to be observed in the presence of a personage so royal as 
Goggles had become, but it meant that progress was slow. 

“Get on, you ass,” said Freckles, prodding the Duke in the 
spine with his scout-staff. 

“Let not your Highness be too hasty,”’ answered the Senes- 
chal, tapping his silver wand on Goggles’ chest. Thus early 
in his career, the young Duke, like all monarchs, was pressed 
and pushed, first by the radicals who wanted him to go faster 
and then by the reactionaries who would have him go slow. 
On that tortuous ledge of limestone, Goggles realized that the 
dynasty was in danger. ; 


FOR the path twisted and turned. At one point, it bridged 
a raging torrent that leapt straight from a grotto in the 
living rock. 

“There,” said the Seneschal, “is the source of three great 
rivers, the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Danube. And your 
grace controls none of them—at least, not as yet. If only we 
had an army, we could conquer them all.” 

And he shook his head in a melancholy manner. 

Along that craggy path, there were numerous wayside 
shrines. 

“ Ask him,”’ said Knuckles, “‘ why they have all these crosses. 
They must be very religious.” 

“They are religious,” said the Seneschal, sorrowfully regard- 
ing one of the shrines. 

“Each of those shrines means that one of the subjects of 
your Highness forgot to watch his step. When that happens, 
he falls over and is killed. We celebrate the event with a 
shrine. Usually, they miss their step on a Saturday night. 
Why, I cannot say.” 

And he heaved a sigh as he resumed his upward and back- 
ward climb. 

Somewhat dizzy, the Three Young Citizens entered the 
stronghold. As their footsteps clattered in the courtyard, 
an unseen warden of the gate raised the drawbridge behind 
them and lowered the portcullis. From the 
masthead of the donjon there broke the royal 
ensign that proclaimed the advent of Goggles 
as a reigning sovereign. No minstrels had sur- 
vived the Armistice. No trumpet blew the fan- 
fare. But from the radio which rose above the 
North Tower, there was amplified the distant 
strains of the “Star Spangled Banner,” at which 
the Three Young Citizens smartly saluted. 
ee “That,” said Knuckles under 

\ his breath, “must be broadcast 
} from Hoboken.” 

F And he entered the day and 
hour in a loose- 
*» leaf notebook 
ae which he carried 
for the purpose in 

his pocket. 
, Within the 
‘\ gate there was a 
large well. And 
by the side of the 
well lay an im- 
mense_bear-skin. 

“Tt was here,” 
said the Senes- 
' chal, “that the 
Communists 
murdered your il- 
lustrious  prede- 
cessor” —he lifted 
the skin—‘and 
you can still see 
his blood.” 

You could in- 
deed, a dark 
brown stain upon 
the stones. 

“We still have 
Communists,” 
went on the Sen- 
eschal, regarding 
Goggles sadly, 
“but I cannot yet 
say whether or 
not they will as- 
sassinate you. 
Let us hope for 
the best. They 
threw the body of 
the Dukeinto the 
well. We never 
recovered it.” 
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difficult of hostile access. In exploring the intricacies of this 
stronghold, the Three Young Citizens spent the best part 
of their first day; they stumbled up and down dark and 
narrow circular staircases; they groped their way through 
passages built in the very 
thickness of the massive 
walls; they peered through 
the slits which alone served 
for windows on the outer 
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walls; they lost themselves; 
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“The idiot refused to work the portcullis and drawbridge,” 
announced Freckles, as he mounted the stairs again 


“But is that where we drink from?” enquired Knuckles. 

“Yes,” said the Seneschal, calmly, ‘but the water is wholly 
hygienic. In fact, it is a cure for rheumatism, if your honor 
suffers from that complaint. Our well is, in fact, running 
water. It is the water that you saw just now gushing from 
the rocks. It is, as I said, the source of three rivers, the 
Rhine, the Rhone and the Danube. And in the chaos that 
has overtaken Europe, we cannot quite say which got the 
Duke. He may be floating about the Black Sea, or he may 
be navigating the Mediterranean, or he may be drifting in 
the English Channel. It is a matter of conjecture and we 
must be careful lest anything of the kind should ever occur 
to your highness.” 

Somewhat shaken in their courage, the Three Young 
Citizens looked into the depths of that well and listened to 
the dull roar of a torrent, hundreds of feet below. 

“They had a reason for sparing my life,” went on the 
Seneschal, ‘“‘I hold the key of the wine cellar. Let me invite 
you to see it.” 

They descended a staircase and walked into a large and 
lofty vault. Here they were amazed by the famous tun, 
fifty feet in diameter in which the ale had been brewed, 
centuries ago, in honor of Martin Luther. From a hook on 
the .wall, the Seneschal produced that historic drinking horn 
which holds a gallon and a half of home brew and is quaffed 
at one breath by a Duke of Lichtenstein on his accession. 
The Seneschal filled the horn and handed it to Goggles. 

‘Excuse me,” said Freckles, stepping forward, “the Duke 
is not an autocrat but a constitutional monarch. He can 
only act by the advice of his Ministers. And I do not advise 
that ale. Weare Scouts. We obey the laws of our country. 
I advise the Duke to command that the tun bé emptied.” 

In dignified tones, Goggles gave his order. Tears of 
astonishment rose in the eyes of the Seneschal as he obeyed 
the bidding of his young master. The tap of the great tun 
was turned—the red ale spouted forth—in a luscious stream 
it flowed through a culvert and splashed over the precipices 
outside, with the foam of a miniature Niagara. Thus was 
vindicated the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States of America. 

They returned from the cellar to the court-yard and so 
climbed to the battlements whence could be surveyed an 
incomparable panorama of mountain, river and meadowland. 
But their pleasure in this landscape was marred somewhat by 
an angry murmur from the city below. Of the great square, 
surrounded by houses with high-peaked roofs, they had a clear 
view and a crowd had there collected. Hands gesticulated, 
fists were clenched in the air, and voices were raised in indig- 
nant altercation. And over the sad face of the Seneschal, 
there flitted a momentary but meaning smile. 

“They like not,” said he, “the loss of that good ale.” 


N AN instant Freckles had his hand at his heart. Ue drew 

forth a flag. It was the Stars and the Stripes. It took 
but a second to affix “Old Glory” to his Scout staff. He 
signalled “America,” and in the great square, there was a 
sudden hush, from the countenance of the Seneschal the smile 
had vanished. He could not have looked more serious. 

The castle itself has the plan-of a figure 8; there being two 
courtyards, one beyond the other and therefore the more 
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they lost each other; they 

found one another again; 

pe they saw where burning 
t oil could be poured on 
assailants as they ap- 

proached the portcullis; 

they looked into dungeons 

whose only entrance was a 

square hole in the roof, 

through which were low- 

ered, successively, first the 

. \ unlucky prisoner and then 

his bread and water. Grave- 

ly, the Seneschal admitted 

them to the torture cham- 

ber, where was the rack, in 

perfect condition, the 

thumbscrew, a furnace for 

heating irons by which eyes 

could be put out and other 

os useful implements of a 
former day. In every re- 


me spect, the Three Young 


Citizens spent a delightful 
afternoon. 

Still, they had not lost 
their appetite and, at the 
end of a perfect day, they 
were not sorry to be 
escorted into the Banquet- 
ing Hall. Here was the 
famous roof under which 
Frederick Barbarossa 
fought his duel with Saladin 

the Turk. And here it was that the Meistersingers chanted 
their Sicilian vespers. Ona raised dais, Goggles was solemnly 
seated alone. Above him rose a canopy of carven oak, from 
which hung velvet curtains, emblazoned with the Arms of 
Lichtenstein—A Wild Bore Proper, on a Field Argent, with 
Grape Deuce. Motto: Nous Avons Nicht Bananische Hodie. 
As Minister of War and as Master of the Horse, Freckles 
and Knuckles sat by the side of the Duke but at a lower 
level. To this, they at first objected strongly, believing as 
good Americans should believe, that all men are created equal. 
But they were somewhat reconciled to their humiliation when 
they discovered how conveniently they were placed for ap- 
plying “treatment” to the Duke’s calves and ankles, 
which suffered much from their loyal attentions. 

For supper there was served a simple and succu- 
lent ox, from which, with a shining halberd, the Senes- 
chal cut off a tasty sirloin for 
Goggles. The other Young Citi- 
zens had each a shoulder and so 
reduced their famine thereby that 
they were only too ready after- | 
wards for bed. Torches were eaves 
therefore lit and in a silent pro- 
cession Goggles and his suite, TT; sisi: 
made their way to the great bed- 
room of the Dukes of Lichten- 
stein. It was a room panelled 
with black oak from 
floor to ceiling. In 
gloom and solitude 
stood a vast four- 
post bed which threw 
weird shadows on 
the floor as the lights 
flickered. Once 
more, there might 
have been seen on 
the face of the Senes- 
chal, as he bowed 
the Duke into this 
chamber, the faint 
hint of a sinister 
smile. 

“Tonight, we sleep 
together,”’ said Gog- 
gles. 





From a hook on the wall the Seneschal produced 

that historic drinking-horn which holds a gallon 

and a half, and is quaffed at one breath by a Duke 
of Lichtenstein on his accession 
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““Good, your Highness,” was the Seneschal’s ready assent. 
And he retired backwards. 

At the door stood Freckles and Knuckles, coolly watching 
the Seneschal. Suddenly there was a sharp cry from Knuckles. 

“No—you don’t! Not if we know'it!” 

And the Seneschal, trembling and amazed, was thrown back 
into the room. He held the bedpost for support. 

“Take that chair,” ordered Freckles, and whether the old 
man understood the words or not, he could not mistake the 
gesture. Freckles was pallid with excitement. 

“This ruffian,” said he to the Duke of Lichtenstein, “ tried 
to lock your highness into his bedroom, with your cabinet. 
I submit to your highness that it was treason.” 

There was an awful pause. The punishment for such 
treason is death. The Seneschal knew it; so did the Three 
Young Citizens. And in that ancient castle there were all 
the means available for carrying out the sentence. 

“T can only act,” said the Duke, “on the advice of my 
ministers.” 


OGGLES was white to the lips and something seemed to 
fascinate his gaze. Bya supreme effort this scout, all 
nerves and imagination, retained his self-control. 

“You have your pistols,” he remarked, quietly; and the 
other two young Citizens drew forth their revolvers 

“Take this chair and place the Seneschal by the door— 
there—on the rug.” 

A cry of anguish escaped the old man’s lips and he fell on 
his knees, pleading for mercy. But if the young Duke had 
spectacles of horn, he had a will of iron. 

“Get up,” he said, “and do as you are ordered.” 

Shaking with terror the Seneschal, covered by a pair of 
well-directed pistols, took the seat indicated. Goggles quietly 
walked to the still open door and from the chair there was 
heard a groan. Freckles started forward and held the old 
man in his arms. For the Seneschal had fainted. 

They laid him on the bed and a dash of cold water soon 
restored him. But as consciousness returned so did his 
paroxysms of cowardice. 

“Mercy!” he cried, “Mercy! Anything but that!”’ 

“What mercy,” asked Goggles, “did you des-sign for us, 
for me, for my friends?” ; 

“T repent—I will be loyal—I will assist you—I will tell you 
all—”’ so the old man protested. 

“You will first tell me where, just now, you would have 
pressed that button.” 

The Seneschal rose from the bed, trembling. He walked 
unsteadily to the door. 

“Do not leave him for an instant,” said Goggles, sharply 
—and with reason. 

For when the aged reprobate, trained to the horrible tra- 
ditions of Lichtenstein reached the corridor outside the 
Panelled Room, he touched the hideous tongue of a gargoyle 
that grinned a stony grin from the wall. The rug, on which 
still stood the chair, quivered and then, with the chair upon 

(Continued on page 46) 
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BOYS LIFE 


Under the Skin 


TELL you something's got to be done,” declared Hugh 

Malvin in his positive, slightly dictatorial manner. 

‘We lost four fellows this fall and haven’t taken in 

but one since October. Unless the membership’s kept 
up the troop’s going to pot sy 

‘That's no lie,” agreed Judd Woldring. “It happened to 
our troop over in Blairsville two years ago. Started with a 
couple of fellows dropping out to go away to school; then 
another moved out of town. The scoutmaster didn’t make any 
effort to fill their places, and pretty soon fellows quit coming 
to meetings. By the time I left—” 

“The scoutma:ter didn’t!” cut in Billy Gallon, whose airy, 
whimsical manner concealed a brain of singular acuteness. 
“What did you do over there, Judd—sit back and Jet him do 
all the work and hustling?” 

A faint flus) tinged Woldring’s rather heavy face. “Of 
course not!” he retorted. ‘We all worked. I hustled around 
and got a couple of fellows to come in, but they didn’t stay. 
I expect the meetings weren’t interesting enough.” 

“Vou can’t say that about Mr. Calhoun!” A slim, slight 
boy straightened suddenly at the end of the bench, his mild, 
brown eyes flashing. ‘“‘He’s the best scoutmaster that ever 
was. It isn’t his fault he’s been sick and away from the 
troop so long.” 

A faint, curious smile flickered for an instant on the lips 
of the young fellow of sixteen or so who subtly dominated in 
more ways than one this informal gathering of Troop One of 
Haddom. He was uncommonly good to look at in a curly, 
blond way, with sharp cut features and a bright color glowing 
under his clear skin. When they wanted to tease him the 
fellows called him “Collars,” from a supposed likeness to the 
incredibly handsome males depicted in sundry widespread 
magazine advertisements; but there was something more 
than mere physical good looks about Rick Thurston, the 
senior patrol leader of the troop. He had poise and character 
and a steadfastness the more remarkable because it was not 
natural but acquired—the result, indeed, of a series of struggles 
against a disposition which from early youth had been dis- 
tinctly spoiled. 

Six months ago the trend of the present discussion would 
have roused him to a swift, intolerant rejoinder. He would 
have bitterly resented the implied reflection on his leadership, 
for during the illness of the scoutmaster and the prolonged 
absence of their assistant it had fallen upon him to direct 
the destinies of the troop. It spoke well for Thurston’s poise 
and self-control that he was able to remain silent. 

‘Phil doesn’t mean to hit at me,” he reflected. ‘“He’s only 
standing up for the chief as he ought to. Good kid!” 

““Nobody’s saying a word against Mr. Calhoun, Jarrell,” 
rejoined Malvin, turning to the brown-eyed boy. “‘He’s a 
peach, and it’s a thundering shame he’s been laid up so long. 
It isn’t his fault 
the troop’s going 
down-hill.” 


IS glance 

swept sud- 
denly around the 
pleasant, well- 
lighted, attractive- 
ly furnished scout 
room and re ted 
accusingly on Rick 
Thurston’s face. 

“Where’s 
Kibbe?” he de- 
manded. 

“Home with a 
cold,” returned 
Thurston quietly. 

“He wasn’t here 
last week, either.” 

“Had to stay in 
and study.” 

“You see!” ex- 
claimed Malvin 
with a touch almost 
of triumph. “It’s R 
just like I said. We can’t even N 
hold the fellow we took in a 
month ago. There’s certainly 
something wrong when—” 

“Come down to earth, Mal,” 
cut in Billy Gallon, his brilliant 
blue eyes twinkling. “It seems 
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a shame to shut you up when you love to shoot off your 
mouth, but we’ve got to get down to business and settle 
about the shindig to-morrow. You know as well as I do 
why it’s been hard to get fellows to come into the troop 
and stick.”’ 

Malvin flushed and for a moment sat silent, taken aback 
by the unexpectedness of the onslaught. Then his forehead 
furrowed angrily. 

“TI don’t know what you're talking about,” he retorted 
sharply, “unless you mean that silly business about the mill 
hands interfering.” 

‘Clever lad!” With singular perfection Gallon imitated the 
slightly precious accents of the High School English teacher. 
““That’s exactly what I do mean, Mal,” he added in his 
natural voice. “Quit stalling.” 

“I’m not stalling,” snapped Malvin. ‘“‘You can’t tell me, 
though, that any fellow who really wants to be a scout would 
be kept away by that bunch of roughnecks.” 

“Tt’s sort of hard ever to tell you anything, Mal,” purred 
Gallon. 

Somebody snickered, and Thurston, who sat back com- 
posedly listening to the altercation, smiled faintly. Malvin’s 
flush deepened. 

“Ts that so?” he sneered. ‘Well, thank goodness, I’m not 
as easy as some people who get their opinions handed to ’em 
ready made. I’ve got eyes in my head and a few brains, 
and—” 

“A few is right,” chuckled Gallon. ‘The trouble is you 
don’t—” 

“Cut it, Billy,” murmured Thurston. “This isn’t getting 
us anywhere.” 

He straightened suddenly and resting his arms on the table 
in front of him, regarded Malvin steadily, no hint of irritation 
in his cool, level gray eyes. 

“Billy’s right,” he said quietly. ‘‘Perhaps the reason you 
haven’t noticed it is because you live outside of town and 
chase back and forth on your motor-cycle without spending 
much time around the streets. But it’s a fact that a lot of the 
young fellows in the mills have it in for us scouts. I don’t 
know why, I’m sure; we’ve certainly never bothered them in 
any way. But all this fall they’ve been nagging the fellows, 
making fun of them, ruffling them up, tearing their uniforms 
and playing all sorts of dirty tricks on them.” 

“Three of ’em caught me down by the coal-yard Saturday 
and about twisted my arm off,” spoke up plump Chub Taffin- 
der in tones eloquent of poignant memories. 

“They’re all the time doing that,” plaintively agreed Pewee 
Hicks. ‘Twisting a fellow’s arms, and mussing us up and 
firing rocks and things.” 
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Suddenly, borne clearly to them on 

the wind, came the wild shrilling of 

the fire-siren. For an instant 
Thurston stood motionless 





“There’s a big hulk of a fellow named Mogridge who’s the 
leader,” said Ted Pennock, his eyes flashing. “He’s over 
twenty, and bigger and stronger than Judd. Gee! If I onl, 
had more beef and could use my fists better—” 

As he paused, Thurston nodded understandingly. ‘| 
know,” he commented. “I had a run in with him last week.’ 

There was a sudden stir amongst the assembled scouts anc 
a chorus of questions and exclamations. 

“Where? What happened. You never said anything about 
it, Rick. Who beat?” 

“T guess you’d call it a draw,” admitted Thurston with a 
wry smile. “He had the beef and I had more skill. It doesn’t 
matter, though, except that it’s made him nastier than ever 
and even more set on laying for us. I ought to have asked 
him what it was all about, but I was too mad. I’ve an idea 
they’re just plain sore at the way we’ve been let into the fire 
lines and the showing we’ve made at parades and all that, 
though of course they’d never admit it.” 

“You mean to say they get after new fellows and try to 
keep them from joining?” asked Malvin, evidently im- 
pressed in spite of himself. 


HURSTON nodded. “It’s got about the school that 

they’re laying for the scouts and that’s what makes it 
hard to work up interest. Of course no fellow will admit that 
he’s afraid, but when he sees one of us come in with a bloody 
nose and hears about other little pleasantries, it’s bound to be 
discouraging. I’ve braced seven or eight fellows in the past 
two months who ordinarily I’d have been sure of, and they 
all stalled me off.” 

“Have you spoken to Mr. Calhoun about it?” asked 
Judd Woldring. 

“Certainly not. He’s too sick to be bothered, and besides 
this is something we ought to handle by ourselves.” 

“‘Why couldn’t we get together and give them a good 
lesson?” suggested Malvin, who for all his slightly irritating 
ways, did not lack courage. 

“We could,” agreed Thurston. “If they should ever get 
after us in a bunch we probably will, though there are more of 
’em and they outweigh us ten to fifteen pounds. But so far 
their methods have been for two or three of them to pick on 
one lone scout, who of course hasn’t much show.” 

“Well, couldn’t we lay for them the same way?” Woldring 
wanted to know. 

Thurston shook his head. ‘I’m afraid not. It’s a cowardly 
sort of a trick, you know, and we’d only be bringing ourselves 
down to their level. I’ve been thinking a lot about it, of 
course, and was going to bring up the matter at the next 
meeting. There isn’t time now; we’ve got to arrange about 
to-morrow, you 
know.” 

The meeting, 
indeed, had been 
called for the pur- 
pose of settling the 
final details of the 
Thanksgiving treat 
which for several 
years the troop had 
furnished the in- 
mates of the Had- 
dom Orphanage. As 
a matter of fact 
the scouts found 
this a far less in- 
teresting topic than 
the one so unex- 
pectedly brought 
up, but by com- 
bined persuasion 
an d_ authority 
Thurston kept 
them at it until 
everything had 
been arranged. By 
that time it was 

long past the usual hour for breaking up. 

“Have you got any plan for getting the best of thes: 
muckers, Rick?” inquired Billy Gallon as the two friends 
started home together. 

“Nothing very practical, I’m afraid,” admitted Thurston. 

“We might invite ’em to join the troop,” commented 
Gallon sarcastically. ‘That would keep ’em quiet.” 

Thurston gave him a sidewise glance. ‘“That’s an idea,” 
he said seriously. “I believe a lot of them would come in, too.” 
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Gallon stared at him in sudden dismay “Gosh, Rick 
You’re not serious, are you? Why, they'd spoil everything! 
You couldn't make a decent scout out of one of those rough- 

cks.””’ 


“You're wrong there, Bill,’ retorted Thurston. ‘Those 

llows make the very best scouts once you get ‘em interested. 
Don’t get excited, though. I wasn’t really thinking of asking 
the bunch to join. For one thing it would look as if we were 
scared of them, and Mogridge and four or five of the bigger 

llows are too old. I'll tell you what was in my mind, though. 
Scrapping and rough-housing seem to be about the only 
irguments they understand. Suppose I put it up to this 
Mogridge that he and I fight 
it out once and for all. If I 
manage to lick him he’s got to 
agree to lay off the scouts and 
keep his gang off.” 

““Wough!” exclaimed Gallon. 
‘““He’s a regular bruiser, Rick. 
I don’t believe you’d have a 
chance.” 

“Thanks,” grinned Thurston 
equably. “‘You don’t seem to 
think much of your uncle’s 
ability with his fists, do you? 
He is a hulk, I admit, and 
strong as an ox, but that’s all. 
Not a bit of skill, you know. 
We broke pretty even the other 
day, and I was dead beat 
after that game with Mont- 
ville. I believe I could have 
done him if I’d been fresh.” 

“Still, it’s taking a big 
hance, and anyhow, why 
should you have to do all the 
dirty work? Seems to me it 
would be a lot fairer if the 
whole troop got together and 
tackled them.” 

Thurston hesitated. They 
had stopped beside his gate 
and Gallon’s troubled expres- 
sion was clearly visible in the 
light of a neighboring street 
lamp. Rick had small hope 
of the troop making much 
headway against the more 
numerous mill gang, the mem- 
bers of which were rough and 
ready, hard as nails and 
heavier than the scouts. But 
he could see his friend’s point. 
They would all want to be in it, 
and Thurston realized that to 
press his own scheme might 
savor overmuch of conceit. 

“Perhaps you’re right,” he 
shrugged. ‘Anyhow, we can’t 
decide till the meeting Friday 
and perhaps somebody will 
have an even better plan. 
Well, T’ll see you at nine 
o'clock, and don’t forget what 
you’re going to bring. So 
long.” 


S GALLON passed on up 
44 the street, Thurston 
opened the gate and walked 
slowly up the flagged walk. His 
face was thoughtful and not a 
little troubled, for the whole 
difficulty had worried him 
much more than he would admit even to his chum. With 
the illness of their scoutmaster and the prolonged absence 
from town of the assistant, Ralph Truesdale, he had taken 
hold of the troop with an eager enthusiasm and a keen deter- 
mination to not only keep up the standard set by Mr. Cal- 
houn, but to return his charge in an even better condition 
than when it had been handed him. It was a matter not only 
of pride but of a genuine, impersonal interest in the well- 
being of the troop, and no one would ever have the least 
notion of how bitterly disappointed the boy was at the failure 
of his endless hours of thought and effort to produce results. 

Thanksgiving morning was overcast, with a keen, raw nip 
to the air which held almost a promise of snow. A strong 
northeast wind sent the low-hanging clouds rolling and 
tumbling before it, and as the scouts set out from their head- 
quarters laden with baskets and bundles their thoughts and 
conversation centered almost entirely on whether or not it 
was going to snow and spoil the possibilities of skating. 

The orphanage lay on a low slope on the outskirts of town. 
It was a long brick building, rather bare and cheerless, with 
an approach from the main road along a curving lane lined 
with somber pines and hemlocks. Not being a regular thor- 
oughfare it was little used save by visitors or those having 
business at the county institution, and the shock of surprise 
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The child was panic-stricken. 
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was consequently the more complete when suddenly from t 
massed evergreens along the road there came a shower of 
stones followed by a burst of jee ring laughter An instant 
later, from the cover on both sides, there burst a gang of hood 
lums outnumbering the scouts almost two to one 

Sudden and unexpected as was the attack, Thurston in 
stantly swung the troop into some sort of formation to meet it. 
Dropping their baskets and parcels in the road, they swiftly 
formed a line in front of them, and though more than one 
boyish face grew white and a little strained, not a scout 
hesitated or turned tail. 

That line stood for abeet sixty seconds, before the vastly 
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superior weight and numbers of the mill boys broke through it, 
trampling the baskets and bundles and spilling their contents 
into the dusty road. With whoops of joy they seized on these 
and turned them into missiles. Fragments of cake and pie, 
broken sandwiches and cookies flew through the air to land 
squashingly on the faces of the scouts or spatter over their 
clothes. 

There was no actual brutality; few, indeed, of the mill 
hands used their fists. To them it was evidently merely an 
amusing holiday diversion and a means of carrying on their 
cowardly campaign against the scouts. But Rick Thurston, 
seeing the wanton destruction of their carefully prepared 
treat, realizing from the first that they were practically help- 
less against this horde, augmented as it was by a number of 
bigger fellows he had never even seen before, was filled with a 
sudden, seething fury which threatened to break through his 
usually excellent self-control. 

Face white, eyes flaming, he flung himself into the fray 
striving to reach the brawny, red-haired Hank Mogridge, 
whose raucous laughter drove him almost to madness. With 
no apparent effort he hurled aside two fellows bigger than 
himself. Mogridge, remembering, perhaps, their encounter 
of a week ago, seemed almost to hang back. But Thurston 
had nearly reached him when suddenly, borne clearly to them 


Rick snatched up a red cloth from the kitchen table and 
wrapped it about her small, slight body. Then he turned unhesitatingly to the window 
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on the wihgs of the rushing wind, there rose the wild 
of the Haddom fire siren 
For an instant Thurston stood motionless, glaring | 
at hisenemy. Then in a flash he whirled around 
“Fall in, scouts!” he cried, his voice hoarse with suppressed 
emotion. 


HE response was instant. For over a year the scouts had 

responded to every fire alarm. Their job was to assist at 
the fire lines, to help save property and guard it afterward 
from theft, to act as messengers and do a score of other things 
at which a trained boy may be of even greater service than a 
man. More than once the chief 
had publicly expressed ap- 
proval of the practical value of 
their efforts and every member 
of the troop was proud of his 
commendation and the privi- 
leges they had earned. Before 
the mill hands had time to 
realize what was happening, 
they had disengaged them- 
selves swiftly from the fray 
and under Thurston’s direction 
were moving rapidly away in 
regular formation. 

“Yaah! Scared cats! 
Sissies!” came from behind 
them in a sneering chorus. 
“That’s right. Run home to 
momma an’ get your pretty 
clothes cleaned up.” 

There was no response, and 
presently the line of khaki- 
clad figures swung around a 
bend and out of sight. As they 
reached the main road and 
headed toward town atascouts’ 
pace several of the younger 
boys were striving to keep 
down tears of rage; the faces 
of the others were set and 
furious, but they made no 
comment. As they sped on, 
mechanically removing _ bits 
of cake and pie from their 
stained clothes, their eyes were 
fixed on an ominous cloud of 
smoke which rose up a little 
way above the roofs before it 
was caught by the strong wind 
and whipped into a thousand 
ragged streamers. 

“Looks bad,’ commented 
Billy Gallon, as they swung 
into Main Street, already full of 
bustle and excitement. ‘These 
tenements down on the south 
side are regular fire traps.”’ 

Thurston nodded. ‘And 
with this wind—” 

He did not finish. There was 
no need, and the gathering 
turmoil about them made 
speech difficult. Cars raced 
by, disregarding speed laws. 
The sidewalks were filled with 
hurrying people and from 
somewhere close at hand came 
the stirring clamor of a speed- 
ing engine. The monster crim- 
son truck, men clinging pre- 
cariously to its sides, had 
scarcely whirled past them 
before the wailing scream of the siren once more rent the air. 

“‘General!”? muttered Gallon, his blue eyes narrowing. 

“Double quick!” rapped out Thurston. 

In a compact body the scouts swung around a corner and 
under the skillful guidance of the senior patrol leader threaded 
their way swiftly through the throng. As they advanced the 
clamor grew and they heard rumors that the Haddom mills 
themselves were burning. But when at length, pushing through 
a final dense crowd, they emerged into the cleared end of a 
narrow street to be seized on by one of the assistant fire 
chiefs and put to work, it was apparent that the fire had 
started several blocks this side of the big brick structures 
which furnished employment to so many men and boys. 

Nevertheless, the situation was bad enough. The street was 
lined with dingy two-family houses, mingled with tenements 
three and four stories high, set so close together that only 
an occasional cluttered alleyway intervened. The fire ap- 
peared to have started at the upper end of the block and was 
being driven along by the high wind with a velocity which to 
Rick Thurston seemed appalling. 

Billowing clouds of smoke tinged with lurid crimson poured 
from the Lurning building. Showers of sparks flew overhead. 
The steady, ominous crackling of the fames contended with 

(Concluded on page 61) 











Electing Our Presid 


VERY boy knows that, on November 4, a President 
and Vice-President of the United States will be 
elected by the voters of the United States. Most 
boys know the names of at least some of the candi- 

dates and the political parties they represent. 

How many boys know anything beyond these bare facts? 
How many, for instance, know that, 
along with the President and Vice- 
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President, there will be elected 435 
members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and 32 United States 
Senators? How many know that 
this time there is a possibility that 
there may not be, so far as the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President are con- 
cerned, a decisive result at the polls? 
How many can tell why, or what would 
follow? 

The answer is,—not many, and 
this applies not only to boys but, if 
the truth is told, to a very consider- 
able percentage of the men and 
women entitled to vote. This sort 
of political blindness is one of the 
real troubles with our country. 
The purpose of this article is to 
explain as clearly as possible how a 
President is chosen and what are the 
possibilities of the present situation. 
For the benefit of those who have 
not the naines of the candidates of 
the parties clearly in their mind they 
are here given: 


Republican 
For President—Calvin Coolidge of 
Massachusetts. 
For Vice-President—Charles G. Dawes 
of Illinois. 
Democratic 
For President—John W. 
West Virginia. 
For Vice-President—Charles W. Bryan 
of Nebraska. 
Independent 
For President—Robert M. LaFollette 
of Wisconsin. 
For Vice-President—Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana. 
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Now then these are the candidates 
for whom the native and naturalized 
citizens over twenty-one years old, 


who have taken the trouble to 
qualify themselves, may vote next 
month. Two things should here be 


made clear— 

First, it is not possible, under our 
system, to vote for the Presidential 
candidate of one party and the Vice- 
Presidential candidate of another. 
They run in couples and you cannot 
vote for a candidate for President 
without, at the same time, voting | 
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Now comes the most interesting 
and significant phase of the coming 
election. There are, this time, three 
tickets in the field instead of two, so 
that it is possible for none of the 
three to get the 266 majority. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the Democrats 
carried States totaling 200 electoral 
votes, and the LaFollette ticket car- 
ried States totaling 70 votes. Com- 
bined, that would make 270 and 
obviously leaves less than the neces- 
sary 266 for the Republicans. Even 
if he carried everything else, Mr. 
Coolidge would have but 261 votes, 
five less than enough. Those figures 
are given just to make the point 
clear and not in any way as a fore- 
cast. It might turn out just the 
other way round, or it may be that 
one or the other of the candidates 
will secure many more than the neces- 
sary 266 votes. 








for his running mate. Many voters 
would like to “split” their tickets, 
but it cannot be done. 

Second, we do not actually vote for the candidates directly, 
though we seem to, and it can happen,—in fact has happened, 
—that the candidate for whom the majority of the voters of 
the country voted was not elected. That seems an absurd 
situation. It is not apt to happen but it can happen and will 
continue to be possible under the provisions of our Constitu- 
tion, the changing of which seems unlikely. It is there pro- 
vided that the President and Vice-President shall be elected, 
not by a majority of the votes of all the people, but by a 
majority of what is known as the “electoral college.” 

This is not a college at all. It is composed of “electors” 
nominated in each State, by each party, to represent the 
candidates of that party. Each State is entitled to as many 
electors as it has Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
The names of these electors are printed on the ballot directly 
under the names of the candidates for President and Vice- 
President whom they represent, and when the voter makes his 
cross mark opposite the names of the candidates, his vote is 
counted as a-vote for all the electors of those candidates. The 
set of electors receiving the most votes in each State is elected. 

It used to be the custom, years ago, for the successful elec- 
tors, after the election, to meet together and exercise their 
judgment as to who should be chosen President and Vice- 
President. They are no longer permitted to have any judg- 
ment. They are now merely figureheads, who automatically 
cast the electoral votes of their respective States for the 


candidates whom the voters in these States favored in the 
election. The electors from all the States no longer meet 
together. All that happens is that the electors chosen in each 
State meet at the State capitol and there, through the Secre- 
tary of State or some other official, certify in writing that the 
electoral votes of the State are cast for the candidates who 
got the most votes in the State. 

That is the system. Silly and obsolete as it now seems, it is 
important to understand it, because it will certainly not be 
changed for some time, and there are possibilities in the 
coming election that are meaningless unless the electoral 
college facts are firmly grasped. The total number of elec- 
toral votes in the forty-eight States is 531 and no candidate 
can be chosen who does not receive a majority of that total, 
or 266. Such a majority can be secured through any one of 
many combinations of States and it is, therefore, worth while 
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But, it is certainly possible that 
no one will get a majority and, in 
that event, it is vital to understand what would happen. 
Under our Constitution, the election would be thrown into 
the House of Representatives—not the new House voted on 
at the same time as the President, but the present House. 
Such a thing has happened in this country only once and 
that time was exactly one hundred years ago. The pro- 
cedure is interesting and not at all well understood. In the 
event of the failure of the electoral college to choose a 
President, the Congress would at once be called into special 
session by the present President. For the purpose of elect- 
ing a President, each State, in the House, is allowed exactly 
one vote. That means that New York would have no more 
voice than Rhode Island if the election got into the House. 

Now, the thrilling thing about the situation this time is 
that, if there is a deadlock and the election is thrown into the 
present House, the way in which the State delegations are 
politically divided is such that no candidate would be likely 
to get a majority there. For instance, there are 48 States and 
it requires 25 to elect. There are 20 Democratic delegations, 
21 Republican delegations, two LaFollette delegations, and 
five delegations so evenly divided between Democrats and 
Republicans that they could not vote. Obviously, then, unless 
one side or the other gave way, the House could not elect. 
What happens then? The Constitution provides that if, by 
March 4, the House has not elected a President, it shall cease 
to function in that matter and it shall become the duty 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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SAT there on the ledge waiting 

for Mr. Garretson what seemed 

a long time. ‘Time always 

seems long when you are 
excited, and waiting for something to 
happen, and there isn’t anything to 
do. I wanted to open up the saddle- 
bag, and have a look at the money, 
but I didn’t dare do that for fear 
something might happen just as I , 
got it open, and I might pull some kind of a boner. I 
began to get pretty nervous, too, when all at once I heard a 
squirrel chatter, and there was Mr. Garretson looking over 
the edge. He was just shutting up his knife. He motioned 
me to pull on the rope, and I did, and he motioned me to 
pull harder. Nothing gave, and he came on down, going 
mighty carefully at the top. And just as soon as he struck 
bottom he gave the rope a flirt, and it came down too, all but 
about a couple of feet that was left dangling at the top. I 
didn’t get it at all. But before I had time to ask any ques- 
tions about it, he had picked up the rope and was off along 
the ledge. 

When we came to where the other rope was tied, he sent 
me down, and made me pull tight on it, and then he came 
down, and flirted that rope, and it came down just like the 
other one. And there we were, about half-way down an 
eighty foot cliff, with no way to go back, and no way to get 
down either, except for the two ropes. The shelf where we 
were was only about ten feet square, and sloping at that. 
But he just tied the two ropes together, and hunted 
around for something to fasten them to, talking while he 
looked. 

“T had an awful time getting away from them, Bud. And 
I don’t believe they’ll look for the money till they know I’m 
clean gone. They didn’t want me to go, and yet they cer- 
tainly didn’t want me to stay, and both of ’em wanted to 
come with me, and neither one of them seemed to want to 
leave the other one alone in camp. It was a rather curious 
situation. But I got away, at last. And you got the money 
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all right, didn’t you: fi 
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Part II—Conclusion 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


“IT got the saddle-bag, all right. I don’t know whether there 
is any money in it or not.” 

“Well, pretty soon now we'll have a look-see. And 
here’s a good rock to tie to.” 

There were about forty things I wanted to ask him, but 
when he gets busy doing things as if he means business, his 
mouth sets in a thin straight line, and a queer glint comes into 
his eyes, and it’s no use trying to get him to stop to talk. And 
things were that way with him now. 

He fastened the end of the ropes around a rock, and lowered 
one of the packs over, and then told me to go on down. It 
was a whole lot further down this time than either of the other 
two, and I got to the pack before my feet touched anything 
solid. But it was only a foot or two down to a little ledge 
running along the face of the cliff like the first one. I got 
the pack untied, and jerked the rope (the end of it came just 
below my shoulders) for Mr. Garretson to haul up. 

He sent the other pack down, and just as I got my hands 
on it, there was the awfullest racket broke out above you ever 
heard,—yelling, and cursing, and running. We went through 
the same business of my pulling the rope taut while Mr. 
Garretson came down, and his shaking the rope loose after 
he got there. Then we picked up the packs, and scuttled 
along the ledge as fast as we could, looking for some sort of 
place where we would be hidden from anybody looking down 
from the top. 

He stopped once, and cut off about. two feet of rope and 
tied it to a sapling, so that it hung over the edge. It was only 
about fifteen feet down from there to the bottom of the cliff, 
though it — the bottom,—just a steep slope not 
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quite so straight up and down as the 
cliff was, and all loose gravel, with a 
few pines scattered over it. I wanted 
to go on down, but Mr. Garretson 
shook his head, and a little bit further 
on we found a sort of split running 
back into the cliff eight or ten feet, 
and a little water seeping out of a big 
crack. There were some little bushes 
there too. We dodged in there and 
stopped. Mr. Garretson was just shining with sweat. Up 
above we could still hear a lot of running around, and loud, 
angry talk. 

“Well, Bud,” said Mr. Garretson, “I guess they know the 
money is gone, but they don’t know how,—yet, and maybe 
they won’t find out. I certainly was scared on that last rope, 
though. It got to swaying, and I was afraid it might come 
apart.” 

And then he showed me how he had worked things. He 
made a sheepshank and had me hold the rope taut, and then 
pointed out that there was one strand of the three that didn’t 
have any strain on it, so that as long as there was a good pull on 
the rope you could cut that strand, and the other two would 
still hold. And as quick as the strain was off, why the sheep- 
shank would come apart with a shake or two, the way they 
always do. It sounded easy to hear him tell it, but it sounded 
risky to me, and I said so. 

“No,” he said, “not if you are in practice, and keep cool. 
Still, I would not want all the scouts in the country to try 
getting down from cliffs and roofs that way, just to see if they 
could make it work. But it is a good thing to know if you are 
pushed. And I guess we were pushed.” 

He went on to say that he thought the three robbers didn’t 
trust one another any too well, and now that the money was 
gone without their having seen anybody take it, he guessed 
they would spend quite a while accusing one another and 
arguing, before they got down to the real business of trying 
to find out where it went to. 

“Of course, they will suspect me. But then they know I 
didn’t get it while I was there talking to them. And as I went 





There we saw them go by, on the road by the ranch house, Pete leading and the others behind. They weren’t talking or 
looking around much, and were riding fast, humped over on their saddles, feeling mean. 
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back up toward the falls, that’s where they will look first. 
If we went on down into the valley now, they could see us 
from up above, and we’d have to run for it, while they prac- 
ticed shooting. As it is now, they don’t know what to think, 
and won’t, even if they find the pieces of rope we had to leave 
behind us. That will worry them, and make them suspicious 
about everything. And Bud, when you’ve got a man jumpy, 
he forgets to use his head.” 


S° WE just sat there looking down into the valley, with its 
grassy park, full of clumps of pines, and beyond that a 
great wide meadow, with a stream and willow thickets winding 
through the middle of it, and beyond the meadow a big moun- 
tain all black with spruce forest. There wasn’t anything to do 
but wait for something to happen and wish for breakfast. 
We didn’t dare to 
cook anything right 
then, but Mr. Gar- 
retson said the other 
crowd was probably 
going hungry too, as 
part of their break- 
fast got burnt while 
he was talking to 
them, and he guessed 
they were too busy 
just then to do much 
cooking, or even 
thinking about it. 

And right in the 
middle of that, we 
heard one of the 
robbers’ yell, and 
then call out, “ Look 
here.” 

“He must have 
found the first rope 
end,” said Mr. Gar- 
retson. “It'll take 
them quite a while 
to find out what it 
means.” 

It did. But by 
and bye we heard 
their voices a whole 
lot nearer, and then 
one of them called, 
“Here it is.” 

“Second 
said I. 

There was more 
bad language, and 
somebody called to 
Squinty to throw 
down another rope. 

“They'd _ better 
make it two or 
three,” said Mr. 
Garretson. “They’ll 
need ’em before they 
get through.” 

After that we 
heard somebody on 
the broken rock of the shelf off to our left, and then, “‘ Here’s 
another one.” 

I think it was Bill. And then there was a great argument. 
The drop down from the shelf to the ledge we were on was the 
longest one of the lot, and Bill said he wasn’t going any further, 
and the man on the ledge above him asked him how he was 
going to get up, and Squinty Pete up on top yelled that he 
didn’t see how either of them were going to get up unless they 
climbed, because he wasn’t strong enough to haul them up, 
and he guessed the only thing for them to do was to keep on 
going down. They argued that back and forth for quite a 
while, and the two below accused Squinty of having copped 
the coin, and fixing the ropes to make them think somebody 
else had done it. And Squinty just roared, he was so mad. 

“Tf that was the way of it, you bet I’d be gone. What kind 
of a bird do you take me for, to fix those pieces of rope that 
way, and then get back up here?” 

“Well, somebody fixed ’em.” 

“Sure. And he’s down there yet, unless he’s made his 
get-away clear across the valley. And if he could go down 
you can.” 

“Yeah. 
down.” 

“He didn’t do any shooting yet, did he?” 

It sure was funny. They called each other all sorts of 
names, and accused each other of pretty nearly everything 
but murder, and threatened that, and tried about forty ways 
to explain those rope ends. If there had been a sheriff within 
a mile, he’d have found them all right by the racket. But 
after about half an hour they cooled down, and fixed it up 
for the two of them on the cliff to work their way down if 
they could, while Pete was to try to find a way down with the 
horses, and meet them in the valley, though he was to keep a 
lookout till they got clear of the timber so that the thief (yes, 
they called us that) didn’t make a clean get-away. Then 
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And he can take a shot at us while we are coming 


was full of mane, tail and hoofs. 





Bill remembered he hadn’t had any breakfast, and sent Pete 
to fix him some and send him some more rope. They had a 
hard time getting it down to him, too, and Mr. Garretson 
decided they were so busy that it would be a good time for us 
to fix something to eat ourselves. 

He got together two or three handfuls of tiny dry twigs, 
and got out some bacon and four eggs and some bread from 
the packs, and our frying pan. Then he made a little bit of a 
fire, and put the pan right close to the blaze. There was 
hardly any smoke, and as fast as the twigs burnt out he put 
more on. And we had things cooked in no time at all. And 
we had some more raisins, and some dried beef. We had quite 
a meal. But it would have tasted better if we hadn’t had to 
keep listening all the time. When I’m eating I don’t like to 
have anything else really on my mind. 
a / ) , '? 





Mr. Garretson had seen what they did, and worked the same stunt on his horse with equally good results, so the whole place 
The robber just hustled out of the way 


E FINISHED just about the time Bill did. And then, 

in a few minutes we heard him on our ledge. Of course 

that made us pretty nervous. But all at once he called out, 

“Here it is,” and we knew he had found the last piece of rope, 

the one we had not used, and after some scrambling ’round we 

heard him and the other man down below us. And Mr. 
Garretson winked at me. 

“We got them so interested in looking for rope ends that 
this time they over-jumped their mark,” he said. 

“Maybe,” said I. “But it looks to me as if they had us ina 
hole. There’s one above, and two below, and we can’t go 
anywhere.” 

““Why should we want to. We get a chance to rest while 
they work. And as long as they don’t know either where to 
look, or what they are looking for, we are pretty safe. And 
now, suppose we have a look at that money.” 

There was a lot of it, bills, all done up in bundles. I let Mr. 
Garretson count it, because I get rattled at figures, and there 
was more money there than I knew was in the whole world. 
I said so. 

“Oh, there’s not so much,” he said. “Only about forty 
thousand, quite a lot for you and me, but only chicken-feed 
for bank robbers these days. What shall we do with it?” 

“Leave it in the saddle-bag.” 

“But after that?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, we’ve got it, haven’t we? And nobody knows we’ve 
got it.” 

I guess I got sort of hot. 

“T thought you were a scout,” I said. 

“Sure Iam. I just wanted to know how you felt about it. 
If you’d rather be a good scout than have forty thousand 
dollars, that’s the sort of scout I like. What do you want to 
do with it.” 

“Take it back to the bank, of course.” 
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“T expect they'll pay a pretty good reward.” 

“T don’t want any reward. If I took pay for being honest, 
the next time I was honest and didn’t get any pay I might 
get sore. And then next time I might not be so honest.” 

“Yes, that’s the way it works, Bud. But a lot of people 
older than you haven’t found all that out. But we haven’t 
got back to the bank yet. Those chaps won’t give up forty 
thousand dollars as easily as you do. They'll work pretty 
hard to get it back. And they know that whoever has it is 
somewhere down in the valley, though of course we aren’t 
yet, and it looks like a pretty hard place to get out of.” 

It did, too. On our side of it there was the cliff, running 
pretty nearly the whole length of it, and so bare that anyone 
trying to climb along it would be in plain sight to anybody 
below. And a mile or two down the valley our mountain 
and the one on the 
other side came close 
together, with just a 
narrow gap between. 
We couldn’t cross to 
to the mountain 
across the valley 
without going 
through the open 
meadow, and at the 
upper end, near the 
falls, Pete would be 
on the lookout. And 
we were both sure 
they would post 
somebody to watch 
the gap below. 

“Of course, now 
they’ve left all these 
nice ropes behind 
them, we could climb 
back again,” said 
Mr. Garretson, “but 
I never did fancy 
being shot at while 
I was climbing a 
rope. The bullet 
might hit the rope, 
and that wouldn’t 
be pleasant at all. I 
don’t see anything 
we can do now till 
dark, except sleep. 
We'll take turns 
at that, and it’s your 
turn now. When I 
think it’s my tur 
T'll call you.” 

I must have 
needed the sleep be- 
cause I dropped off 
into happy dreams 
right while Mr. 
Garretson was prop- 
ping my hat over 


my face to keep 
the sun out of my 
eyes. 


It was a little past noon when he woke me up. 

“Feel better?” he asked, grinning. 

“Some,” I answered, yawning. 

“T’m sorry I had to wake you. But I had to get some sleep 
myself, and somebody ought to keep watch.” 

“Anything new?” 

“Nat much. Pete brought the horses down, and their new 
camp is just below the falls. They’ve been riding pretty 
well all over the valley, that is, two of them have. Pete went 
up on top again, I think, after he brought the horses down. 
Anyhow, I haven’t seen him since they made their new camp. 
You can see the other two now, away down there by the gap.” 

“Suppose they hunt for us here on the ledge?” 

“They won’t. If they should start to come up from below, 
I can cut their rope, or haul it up. And I don’t believe they 
would try coming down again, when they believed there was 
somebody on the ledge that might take a shot at them. If 
they should make up their minds we were up here, and start 
to starve us out, we’ve got plenty of water, and food enough of 
sorts for a day or two, and there are dozens of places where 
we can get down from this lower ledge, once it gets dark. 
They may come back along below here, but don’t be alarmed 
unless they start to come up the rope they left. If they do 
that, call me. I’m going bye-by now.” 


T WAS a mighty stupid afternoon. I spent most of it 
watching us be hunted, but it wasn’t exciting. Most of the 
time they were a long way off from us. Once or twice I wished 
Mr. Garretson was awake, so that we might try getting down 
and away without being seen. I think we could have done 
it. But as things turned out, what we finally did was a lot 
more fun. But those two men must have seen every rabbit 
track down in the valley, the way they went over it. Along 
about half past four, Pete came riding down from the falls to 
meet them, and all three of them came up toward the foot 
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of the cliff; so I woke up Mr. Garretson. He 
said he felt a lot better. 

“‘ And that bunch down there is a tired one,” 
he went on. “They didn’t get much sleep 
iast night, and besides that they are worried, 
and excited, and mad. Nobody can think 
straight when he’s that way. And that all 
makes in our favor if we can keep cool our- 
selves. I wonder what they are going to do 
now.” 

We heard some of it, because they came 
right under us, though they talked low. 

Finally they decided that Bill should keep 
camp at the foot of the falls, with the supplies, 
and Pete should be the lookout up on top, and 
the third man should stay down near the gap; 
but Bill insisted that Pete shouldn’t take a 
horse, for fear he would start on down the 
road when nobody was watching him. He 
seemed sure that Pete was the one who had the 
money. Of course that made Pete wild, and 
for a time we looked for some shooting. But 
the other man got them quiet. Only Pete 
said it was more likely that Bill would try to 
sneak up over the Pass. But they finally 
settled it as planned and separated. 

“T am inclined to think,” said Mr. Garret- 
son, “that those two will be watching one 
another a whole lot more than they will be on 
the lookout for anybody else. That helps us, 
a little, though of course our way out is down 
the valley, past the other man. Still it'll help. 
And I’ve got an idea.” 

Pretty soon it began to get dark; and it 
began to get cold, too, sitting there doing 
nothing. So we had the last of our bread, and 
pretty nearly the last of the raisins, and 
then we packed up and slid down the rope 
into the dark. 

“You go on toward the gap, Bud, as far as 
you can, but not beyond the edge of the 
timber,” said Mr. Garretson. “I'll find you. 
I want to go up by their camp for a while 
now.” 

So we both sneaked off through the dark, 
keeping to cover. I got to the last tree, and 
then I waited. I waited a long time, too. 
Then I heard some kind of a noise behind me, 
and there was a man coming toward me leading 
a horse. I thought I was a goner for sure. 
Only the man chattered like a sleepy squirrel. 
Of course, that made it all right. 

“Seeing you’ve got a horse, why don’t you 
ride?” said I. 

“That wouldn’t have looked just right, if 
anybody had seen me,” said Mr. Garretson. 

It was the pack-horse he had, with his feet 
all tied up in sacking. He had brought along 
a can of beans, and a can of tomatoes, too, and 
he opened those right away. 

“Tf there’s anything else you want out of 
their camp, just say the word. Bill’s up on the 
trail by the falls, watching Pete. And Pete 
seems to be sort of doubtful still about Bill, for 
he came part way down the road toward the 
falls, and Bill saw him sneaking about, and 
it did look suspicious. So I didn’t have any 
trouble. If you'll hold this horse, I'l! go back 
and get another one. I don’t know yet just 
what we'll do with them, but I think they are 
safer with us than with the other crowd, just 
now, anyway.” 

He wasn’t gone long this time, and sure 
enough he had the other horse. 

“They’re still playing hide and seek with 
each other,”’ he said, “so we can move along.” 

“Where?” 

“Oh, just down toward the gap. We can 
get there down here in the shadow before the 
moon gets over the hill. And if that chap does 
see us, he’ll take us for his partners.” 

So we took the pads off the horses’ feet, and 
jogged along. They were mountain horses, 
just a little bit bucky, but they didn’t really 
cut up any. So we crossed the grass land, 
struck a fine trail along the edge of the willows 
down by the creek, and pretty soon, as we got 
near the timber that filled the gap, saw a fire 
shining through it. -But we kept going. 

“Maybe we can rush it through,” said Mr. 
Garretson. “But, do you know, I'd like it a 
whole lot better if we could carry this thing 
clear through without any real rumpus at all.” 

Just then the pack-horse that I was riding 
pitched a little, and that gave me an idea. 
And just then, too, a man got up from near 
the fire and called to us. 

“That you, Bill? What’s up?” 

Before Mr. Garretson could say anything, 
I reached back and grabbed my horse hard, 
right at the base of the tail, and pressed and 
pinched with all my might. And Great Jerusa- 
lem! you ought to have seen that horse buck! 
Of course, it didn’t bother me a whole lot, for 
I’ve ridden a lot of pitchers. Every mountain 
boy has. I worked him round toward Mr. 
Garretson, and ran into his horse, to get him 
going; but Mr. Garretson had seen what J 
did, and had worked the same thing on his 
horse, with equally good results. I didn’t 
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know he could ride before, but for a city man 
he’s some broncho buster. Well, the whole 
place was full of mane and tail, and hoofs; 
and the robber just hustled out of the way and 
laughed. 

And of course he yelled at us, too, nice, kind, 
sarcastic words of advice, the way somebody 
always does when a horse gets to pitching. 
There was so much going on we didn’t have 
to say anything. But the old pack-horse 
didn’t have a whole lot of pitch in him, so as 
quick as I could I edged him away out toward 
the meadow, where I saw the yegg’s horse was 
picketed, and when I got close enough, I 
managed to get thrown, right close to the 
picket pin, too. And in getting up my foot 
had to get tangled in the picket rope, and 
pulled the pin, just as I wanted it to. So when 
I got back in the saddle, I worked some more 
buck out of my pack horse, and the other horse 
bolted. It all worked out right except that 
he bolted down the valley instead of up. The 
robber cursed us both for a pair of fools, and 
started after his horse, and we worked out 
further into the meadow. Then, behind some 
willows by the creek, we stopped, and got 
down. 

“Well, we’re here,” said Mr. Garretson. 

*‘ And it’s about as far as we'll get, with him 
down there below us,” I answered. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Be cheerful. There are 
lots of places to hide here if we have to. 
And we are down off that cliff, anyhow.” 

“How are we going to hide, with two horses, 
and some of that gang each side of us?” 

“But we don’t have to keep the horses. 
In fact I don’t believe it’s best. I only bor- 
rowed them, anyway,—I didn’t really intend 
to steal them. I think I’ll send them back 
now, where they belong.” 

Before he did anything else, though, he 
took off their bridles, and threw them into the 
willows. Then he gave each of the horses a 
hard slap, and they went galloping off up the 
valley into the dark. 

“There'll be a little more delay now,” he 
said as we turned toward the fire. “Hello, 
there’s a coffee pot. I wonder if there is any- 
thing in it?” 

There was. It was good coffeé, too. 

“Now, Bud, seeing that that fellow is down 
there in the gap somewhere, and may come 
back any time,” asked Mr. Garretson, “‘ what 
do you think we had better do?” 

“ Hide.” 

“Where?” 

“Oh, up there in the rocks on the side hill 
somewhere.” 

“Where would you look for a man who was 
hiding somewhere near here?” 

Well, he had me. Up in the rocks on the side 
hill, of course. 

He didn’t wait for me to answer. 

“Besides, we might leave a trail,—and I’ve 
had all I want of being cooped up on ledges, or 
side hills, or anything of the kind. There was 
a friend of mine out in Wyoming and another 
chap from the East took a long hike in the 
hills last year, and just as my friend was going 
under a big overhanging tree, the eastern 
chap snapped his camera at him,—thought it 
would make a good picture. It did, too. There 
was a big mountain lion on the limb overhang- 
ing the trail. It came out in the picture. But 
do you know, neither of them ever saw that 
lion at all!” 

Well, there was a spruce tree right there 
thick enough to hide anything, even from a 
camera. There was a convenient rock at the 
foot of it, too, so that I could get up without 
scratching the bark. And Mr. Garretson 
fixed me on top of some dense branches, close 
in to the trunk, and roped me so that I couldn’t 
fall, even if I should go to sleep. I was stretch- 
ed out on the branches so that I could look 
right down on the fire. And he fastened the 
pack right close to me. 

“There, you are fixed for a nap. You don’t 
snore, do you?” 

I told him I didn’t, just the same as every- 
body does. I never knew anybody who would 
say he snored. But Mr. Garretson said I 
didn’t, and then he went up another tree close 
to mine. 

I guess I dozed off, for the first thing I knew 
there was our friend with his horse, right by 
the fire. He was still mad, but I am not going 
to tell you the things he said. I couldn’t think 
of all of them anyway, unless I was pretty mad 
myself. He took his horse out a ways, and 
then he began to call for Pete and Bill. He 
ripped around out there for quite a while, and 
struck a lot of matches close to the ground as 
if he was looking at tracks, though we had 
pawed the ground all up so that while there 
were plenty of tracks they didn’t mean any- 
thing. While this was going on, I heard some- 
thing drop, and there was the saddle bag 
on the ground right in front of the fire. Mr. 
Garretson had been carrying it ever since we 
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counted the money. I certainly was dis- 
gusted. But then I heard Mr. Garretson 
begin to hum “Casey Jones,” so I knew he had 
dropped the bag on purpose, because in that 
song it says that Casey always knew what 
Casey was about. 

About then our friend below came strolling 
back toward the fire, sort of mumbling to 
himself, and stopped right in the middle of a 
step with his eyes just popping out toward that 
saddle bag. He made one grab for it, but some- 
thing about it didn’t suit him, for he ripped it 
open in such a hurry that he tore it clear down 
one side. There was nothing in it but a piece 
of paper, and he held that to the light, took a 
good look at it, and then threw it down and 
stamped on it. Then he made a run for his 
horse and was gone up the valley as if he had 
seen a ghost. 

Mr. Garretson was on the ground almost 


| before he was out of sight. 


“Hurry down, Bud, and leave everything 
up there in your pack except what you just 
have to keep. We'll come back for the other 
things some time.” 

After a while we came out into another 
valley, and stopped at a little bridge across 
the creek, where the trail joined a road. The 
road came down off a low hill on our left, and 
wound up another one on our right. And from 
there on there was a road along the creek too. 

“Well,” said Mr. Garretson, “we seem to 
be getting somewhere. If it was daylight, so 
that anybody might be about, we would be 
pretty nearly safe. And I sort of think we are 
anyway.” 

But we kept off the roads, and got into the 
creek, and waded. It wasn’t deep but the 
bottom was rocky, so that we couldn’t go 
fast, but we didn’t have to, nor far either. 
May be we went a quarter of a mile. Then we 
found a fine dry place in the thick meadow 
grass with thickets of willows all around, and 
we just stretched out and panted. 

bud,” said Mr. Garretson, “I don’t know 

whether to sleep or laugh. I could do either 
one till daylight.’ 

“What did you put on that paper?” I asked. 
“Fust, Thanks! Ha, ha! Bill and Fewer ess 
“T don’t see how he fell for that—not if he 

had stopped to think.” 

“But he didn’t stop to think. I knew he 
wouldn’t. It was just some more of what 
I’ve been telling you. He was mad, and tired, 
and disgusted and lonesome and sleepy. And 
he jumped at the first thing that came into 
his mind. Get a man into that shape and he’ll 
do that every time. You would. So would I. 
Angry thinking is never straight thinking. 
And when men get suspicious they will believe 
bad things of one another on mighty poor 
evidence. Of course, I took a chance, but it 
worked, just as your bucking trick did, and 
I don’t believe he would have found us if it 
hadn’t. And, Bud, while I haven’t the re- 
motest idea where we are, we can’t be more 
than eighteen or twenty miles from home at 
the outside, even if we went back the way 
we've come, We'll be home to-morrow.” 

We slept the rest of the night—cold, but 
we were used to that. Somewhere in the middle 
of the night we heard horses crossing the 
bridge but we didn’t even try to see who or 
what it might be. Nobody was likely to find us. 

In the morning we found there was a sort of 
little path in the grass right along both edges 
of the creck. 
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As we hadn’t caught anything, we went 
through a meadow, and all at once Mr. Garret- 
son grabbed my arm and pulled me down into 
the grass. And then we saw them go by, 
over on the road by the ranch house, Pete 
leading, and the others behind, and all three 
of them humped over in their saddles, the way 
a cow puncher always rides when he feels 
mean. They weren’t talking any. And they 
looked just about the way they did when we 
saw them first, like a lot of campers, only 
they looked tired out. 

Well, that’s about the whole story. We 
went fishing, and by and by we caught five 
or six little ones. I don’t think any of the m 
were up to the legal length, but we built a fire, 
and stuck the fish on willow skewers, and were 
waiting for them to brown when the bushes 
parted and a man in a broad hat and an olive 
drab suit stepped out. I knew him right away 
for a forest ranger. He looked right at the fish. 

“I’m sorry, boys,” he said, “but those fish 
are under length, and you know it. I guess I'll 
have to take you along.” 

“I’m tickled to death,” said Mr. Garretson, 
“that is, if you have any real food at your 
house. I woot’ t even trouble to land a fish 
like those if I was just fishing. Here's our 
licenses whe names,” he said, as he handed 
over his pocketbook. “What I want most 
right now is a lot to eat and a little law. Did 
you see three men on horseback ride down the 
road a while ago? “ 

“Ves, I did,” said the ranger. “Why?” 

‘They’re the Kelso bank robbers. They 
probably haven’t got the money on them, but 
we've trailed them for two days.” 

We got to the ranger’s cabin in about a half 
hour, and Mr. Garretson got busy with the 
telephone, while the ranger got us some 
breakfast, and listened. He wouldn’t believe 
our story at first, but the Kelso bank president 
and dad both talked to him, and told him to 
keep us safe till they could come over after us 
—only fiiteen miles in a straight line, but 
across three ridges, so that it was aboyt forty 
miles by auto road. 

They got the bank robbers about ten miles 
down the road, at a store where they went for 
supplies. Of course they denied everything, 
so we had to tell our story in court. They had 
a fool lawyer—I don’t think anybody but a 
fool would have taken their case—and of 
course he tried to make us out a couple of 
liars. And I admit that the whole thing does 
sound kind of fishy. But we had the money. 
And just to prove to everybody that the whole 
story was true, Mr. Garretson went out the 
court-house window on his sheepshank. Every- 
body just shouted—that is, except the three 
robbers. They got mighty interested, but 
they looked plumb disgusted too. And that 
was how the whole thing got into the news- 
papers. I had to tell all about the Injun sneak 
before a whole crowd, and the reporter fixed it 
up into a regular wild yarn. And when it 
came out there was a headline that said: 
“Unarmed youngster foils desperate crooks,” 
which I suppose was true, though it hadn’t 
hit me just that way before, and doesn’t yet. 
I had to explain about the reward to the bank 
people just as I had to Mr. Garretson. But 
they must have fixed things up with dad some- 
way, because things are a lot easier at home, 
and dad says if I care enough about it to do 
some real studying maybe by and bye I can 


go to college. And I sure care. 
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daggers. ‘To me this almost began to have the 
appearance of coming torture. I noticed that 
even Captain McDougal began to feel uncom- 
fortable. We were undoubtedly taken for Dutch 
officers, as the uniforms of all nations are nearly 
alike. The pilot kept pointing to the flag flying 
on the ship, but the head men of the band only 
smiled mockingly and shook their heads. For 
some reason, which I think was unfair, the 
captain suspected the pilot of treachery, and 
instantly vowed that if anything were to 
happen to us, he was going to kill that fellow 
first 

This was the last thing he was permitted to 
say to me. We were promptly stopped from 
conversing by being separated. 

In the meantime our boat’s crew was but a 
few yards from us, but was entirely ignored by 
the Malays. It was as if they had not existed. 
I am quite certain that if the coxswain of the 
boat had not been clever enough to prevent 
his men from making any movement, even 
so much as to touch their rifles, we would have 
been killed instantly. Those on board ship 


acted in the same wise manner. Several men 
and boys kept watching the Saco. Had they 
seen any attempt to lower a boat, we would 
have been killed. 

As we stood thus, awaiting the ensuing 
events, some of the men suddenly seized us and 
took away our revolvers, Captain McDougal 
had put his hand on his weapon when one of 
the boys was a little more demonstrative in 
the use of his kreese, and as soon as they saw 
him put his hand on his hip they disarmed us. 

At the end of about ten minutes, which 
seemed more like ten years, the whole circle 
began to move inshore in a very quiet and 
remarkable way. Not a word was spoken, 
but we were gradually taken away from the 
beach and out of sight of the ship and the 
boat’s crew. When the base of the mountains 
was reached, we had to go up by a narrow 
path. Some of the party went ahead, the 
remainder bringing up the rear. Escape was 
impossible. We ascended for a distance oi 
about a mile, and came upon a large hut which 
had been completely hidden by the trees sur- 
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rounding it. I noticed that this nuc, like a 
number of others in the immediate vicinity, 


FOR ALL BOYS 
WurR LI l ZE R was new. It had probably been built since the 
, 2 destruction of the town. We were led in by 
9, the chief men of the party while the others 
Couldn £ Play a Note remained outside, together with the several 


hundred more who joined the throng. 
Now Makes 1 ()%° We were received by two venerable-looking 
went: 





Malays, who were the only natives on the island 
who wore beards. They were, as we learned 
a week later, the sultans of the tribe. Each tribe in 

Pssst re Sumatra had two sultans, just as in Siam, 
ag he my where there were two kings. 

To the rear of the hut I saw several women 
but could not make out their appearance, as 
they remained in the dark. I could see, 
though, that they were veiled. 

The faces of the two sultans displayed 
neither surprise nor anger. ‘There was abso- 
lutely nothing to be made out of their counte- 
nances. They had no doubt been notified 
beforehand of our arrival and how captured. 
What the outcome of the captain’s little 
adventure would be was impossible to predict. 
The fact that the captain and [ were at once 
separated and placed in opposite: parts of the 
Loom was discouraging | 


The conference began by a long conversation 
between the two sultans and the two chief men, | 66 » 4 Y 99 
during which the latter did nearly all the eC wn es) LS ee 
talking. They were evidently making their - ; + 
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report. After the chief men had brought 
their report to an end, one of the sultans began 
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where we had landed. It was a large green 
meadow, surrounded by tall cocoanut trees, 
which entirely obscured it from the ship. We 
were invited to sit down on the grass. A 
number of the leaders also sat down, and I 
perceived how intently and anxiously the 
pilot watched them in all their movements., 
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Scouts, 
Beware! 


Beware of such an old 
boy as this when you are 
camping! 








Beware, too, that you 
don’t miss out on the 
exciting adventures, the 
good fun, the handy in- 
formation, the fine sport, 
that you will find in the 
four books told about 
below. They should be 


on everyone’s bookshelfl; 
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THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK, edited by Franklin 
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Hayen't you your eye out for yarns about scouts, wil 
west, flying, radio, out-of-doors, 1 

sea, or a good funny story? You'll 
new BOY SCOU TS YEAR BOOK 





How-to-make-it information 


DansBeard cont $s some 1 righty inter resting how-to- 
makesit artic oy I “¥ 1 lot of r other favorite authors 
are i THE: BOY "SCOL TS YI 1R BOOK. 








Pictures galore 


On algnost every page there are pictures, straight ahead 
from the smashing cover i!lustration in color, in the big 
book, THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK. Just pub- 


lished, $2.50. By mail, $2.75. 
: Campfire stories 


A il 1p of stories are found in THE BOY 
ScOoU a BOOK OF ( AMPFIRE STORIES, edited by 
Franklgh K. M: ath iews. The campfire has always been 
the plage of council and friendship and _ stor y-tel ing, 

ind the Boy pieute of Aenetient lave recognized it as such 


The authors 


Van Dyke, Jack k London, Z 
alph I Irving Bacheller, Rex Beach, 
—_ @bb, and others equally famous have written 
THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK OF CAMP- 
FIRE * EPORIES. $2.50. By mail, $2.75. 
If you want to be a Boy Scout 
There ij a big, fine book compiled especially for the 
millionsfof boys who are aiting to become S t 
THE — SCOUTS OWN BOOK, edited by Frat 
K. Matiews. 











Think $f it! 











Scouting in all its phases 





Stones, &@rticles, dnd pictures tell you 
want to know about scouting in this h 
The stories are crackerjacks and there ar 
fa camping, — hiking, fishing, right us¢ 

knife, eabin building, etc. All this is in THE BOY 
SC OUTS OWN Be 0K ‘si. 75. By mail, $1.90. 





Stories! Stories! Stories! 





They are just about the finest stories going that you 
will find in THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK OF STORIES, 
pea Franklin K. Matl liews. Mz ry Twe iin, Steven- 
son, Henry, C iI *, Joseph C. Lincoln, Booth 
Tackinaton and many others have stories of boy scouts. 
st —_ stories, stories of the sea, of the ‘Wild West,” 
and of mystery in it. 





li 









Funny stories most of all 





But it is humorous a of all that a. 
You'll lau till y« some of the fun 

that appear in THE BOY ’ SCoU TS BOOK OF STORIE Ss 
$2.50. By mail, $2.7 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 WEST 32D STREET, NEW YORK 
Please send me the book (s) checked below, for which I 


enclose $ 





Boy Scouts Year Book. $2.75 
Boy Scouts Own Book. $1.90 
Boy Scouts Book of Campfire Stories. $2.75 
Boy Scouts Book of Stories. $2.75 
Name 


Address 


B.L. 11-24 





























Electing our Presidents 


Concluded from page 40) 








of the Senate, if it has not already done so, to 
elect as its presiding oti cer one of the two can- 
didates for the Vice-Presidency who received 
the highest number of electoral votes. ‘he 
man thus chosen automatically becomes Presi- 
dent. In the Senate, each Senator would have 
a vote, thus giving each State two votes instead 
of the one vote allotted to the States in the 
House. 

| All of that is a long, dull and complicated 
explanation, but it is important that everybody 
| should know the facts. The possibilities of a 
pretty bad tangle have now been made plain. 
Having presented them, let us pass to another 
phase of the Presidential election—that is, the 
size of the vote. Four years ago, in the last 
Presidential election, only 26,000,000 of the 
55,000,000 persons presumably qualified to 
vote did vote. In other words, the President 
of the United States was elected not by a 
majority of the voters, not even by a majority 
| of a majority, but actually by only a majority 
of a minority. The foundation of our whole 
political system is the belief that the majority 
rules. Our elections are based on the idea that 
the will of the majority is registered at the 
polls. When, instead of a majority voting, a 
| majority fails to vote, it raises a very serious 
| question as to the lasting nature of our form of 
awe erat Since 1920, students of politics 


have scrutinized the vote at every election in 
various parts of the country, and have been 
alarmed over what seems to be a growing 
shrinkage. 

An organized movement has started in a 
| number of sections to check this very dangerous 
tendency upon the part of the voters not to 
| vote and a real effort to increase the proportion 
| this time is being made. ‘The prospects are 





bright. Not only are there 7,000,000 new 
voters this year, who have come of age sinc 
the last election, but the women, who voted fi 

the first time four years ago, are much more 
interested and informed about politics than 
they were then. The boys who read this article 
will not be able, themselves, to vote this time, 
but there is a way in which they can help the 
situation. In the first place, they can help by 
understanding what a Presidential election 
means, and grasping the essential facts about 
the electoral college and its possibilities in a 
three-cornered fight. Such understanding 
ought to mean that, when they reach voting 
age, they not only will be interested enough to 
vote regularly, but will be able to vote in- 
telligently. It is a distinct service to your 
community and to your country to be informed 
about politics and to stimulate as much 
political interest and arouse as much political 
activity as possible. 

Here is an idea—if you have a, preference 
among these three sets of Presidential and 
Vice-Presidential candidates who are running 
this time, and cannot vote yourself, find some 
friend or relative, male or female, of voting age 
who could vote if he or she would, but has not 
formed the habit. Induce this friend or relative 
to register and then see to it that, on November 
4, that vote is cast for the candidate you like 
best. Or, find in ycur family some member 
who has been a “slacker” in this voting busi- 
ness and use your influence to get that vote to 
the polls. If no one else can, the policeman on 
your beat, or the R. F. D. man, if you live in 
the country, can tell you where the polling 
place is located. 

You can make yourself count in this election 
if you want to—and it is worth doing. 








The Three Young Citizens 


Continued from page 37) 








Chair and rug together disap- 
| peared into a yawning chasm. ‘There was a 
} distant splash, far, far below. And the oak 
| floor rose on its hinge again, as if nothing had 
| happened. 

“That,” said Goggles, “is the kindly fate 
which this villain intended for us.” 

“Take your choice!” laughed Freckles, with 
a grim attempt at mirth. “I'll take the 
English Channel. You can have the Mediter- 
ranean, my dear Knuckles, and Goggles, my 
pet, we assign to you the Danube and the 

| Black Sea.” 

“Our sentence upon you is,” said Goggles, 

| turning to the Seneschal, “‘that you leave the 

Castle instantly.” 

The Seneschal bowed—perhaps, there was 

| again the hint of a smile. 
| But before you go, you will show us where 
you have hidden my tapestries, my paintings, 
my chinaware, my furniture and my gold and 
| silver services for banquets.” 
| A look of indescribable malice overspread 
the Seneschal’s features as he hesitated. But 
| the sudden click of a pistol at his ear steadied 

his temper. He bowed with elaborate grace 
and led the way to a room which had been 
evidently a ladies’ boudoir. Its decoration was 
pleasanter than any yet seen in the castle. It 
seemed to be more candid. It looked as if it 
had nothing to conceal. 

A bright fireplace was flanked by two cup- 
board doors. The Seneschal threw them open. 
Nothing was to be seen within except a number 
of empty shelves. It was, however, the very 
simplicity of the concealment that so effec- 
tively concealed. For the cupboard to the 
right was so built that you could draw out the 
entire interior of it, shelves and all. Behind it 

| lay a secret chamber of considerable size, and 
| this was completely filled with family,heirlooms. 
| As he surveyed the treasures the eyes of the 
| Seneschal glistened with tears, and his voice, 
| when he spoke, was laden with emotion. 

| “What right have you to these?” he cried. 
} 

} 


it collapsed. 


“T saved them from the Communists. I 
risked my life in order to save them. Had it 
been known that these things were here you 
| would never have been able to buy the castle 
| of Lichtenstein for a patry $500.00. I kept 
| them for the restoration of our monarchies in 
| Europe—alas—alas.” 

| “Tama monarch in Europe,” 

| with unassuming dignity, 
| will be well disposed of.” 


said Goggles 
“‘and my possessions 


“See,” went on the old man, “this is an 
escritoire-period Louis Seize—priceless—price- 
less.” 

“T shall present it with my respects to 
President Coolidge, who will be glad of an 
escritoire at the White House’’—so spoke the 
Duke. 

“Tere,” continued the Seneschal, “is a 
Toledo Blade”—and he held forth a quivering 
rapier—‘“‘it is steel, as hard as diamonds. It 
will scratch and cut any of your common 
swords. It bends like a hoop and it pierces to 
the heart.” 

“T will despatch this Toledo Blade,” said 
Goggles, ‘‘to the Chief Scout, B. P., who knows 
how to use it.” 

“And this,’ declared the Seneschal, “is a 
Rembrandt—a genuine Rembrandt-—not by 
Van Dyke—but signed and sealed with his 
own thumb-print. It represents a burglar tying 
his bootlaces.” 

“Tf that Rembrandt is genuine,’ said 
Goggles, “it shall go to the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York where genuine Rem- 
brandts are much valued.” 

And the Seneschal emitted a moan. 

“Enough!” cried Freckles who regarded 
art with some impatience. ‘Remember, my 
lord Duke, your sentence on this rascal. It is 
time for him to be exiled.” 

“Search him first,” said Knuckles and, with 
practised fingers, the Three Young Citizens 
removed from the Seneschal’s shoulders his 
chain of office, appropriated his silver wand and 
bunch of keys, and felt in his pockets. They 
found there not very much—a few papers 
and nothing more. But Goggles quietly 
suggested that the old man’s neck be investi 
gated. He tried to resist, but this attitude on 
his part only whetted the curiosity of the Three 
Young Citizens. It was found that a thin 
gold cord encircled the Seneschal’s wrinkled 
throat, and from it there was suspended a large 
flat locket. The locket was seized by the duly 
constituted authorities. They led the Sen- 
eschal into the outer courtyard. They took 
him to the gate. They drew the massive bolt. 
They opened the massive doors. And then 
there was a check. The portcullis was lowered. 
The drawbridge was raised. And no one could 
enter the castle or leave it. 

A circular staircase led to the upper stories 
of the gateway tower. Freckles carrying a 
torch, mounted the steps two at a time. There 

(Continued on page 49) 
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H Th A ! Do You Want to Earn $100 by Reading about This Dog? 
ere Ihey Are:........ 




















boy made $100 by 
reading a book and 


Real Books For Real Boys|"" 


ofe 
Stories That Boys Like Best 


The Editors of Boys’ Life read hundreds of the newest 
e 
books, to select for you those that they know you will like 








best. This page gives you their best advice. Here you 

will find books that relate true adventures as thrilling 

as any the fiction writers have conceived, and fiction stories 

full of excitement and humor, and characters that you will ” 
delight to know, all set in scenes that cover the whole 

world, the Arctic and the Tropics, the mysterious East 

and our Western frontiers. 
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Joshua Barney Lions ’n Tigers ’n Everything | "@ 2 n Pt, 
By RALPH D. PAINE By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER versheene d 





Relates the wonderful adventures of a man who More chapters about the circus and circus ani- lyf 
had almost as much to do with the American mals from the experience of this writer who Mf 

Navy during the Revolutionary War as John weaves into his stories so much humor. in O @ O S - 
Paul Jones, and tells how. as a boy of fifteen, he 

acted as captain of a vessel and made a voyage efe 


over foreign seas. 


Saving the life of -his master by fighti @ off wolves all night, later 


ove 
Filibust f Une Shane of Se Mighty howling a wolf cry to the moon as leader of pack of wolves, hating man 
tlibuster ’ ; : ; because of his cruel owners, yet loving ys and girls because of their 
By GORDON HALL GEROULD Rastice whee af tite author's chemming se- | kindness, Silversheene Jed a double lifégdog and wolf. This exciting 


telling of old legends. ¥ 
bene, of his return to the wild, 


led races. By Clarence Hawkes. 


A boy’s adventures with the Cuban Army when 
he becomes involved in a Filibustering expedition ole 
with a group of young American idealists. 


story tells of the kidnapping of Silvers 
and of his dash to victory in the Alaskag 


ote With George Washington Illustrated by Charles Livingstoy . $1.50. 
into the Wilderness is sty, even if there were no chance to 
The Last Secrets By EDWARD SABIN ay be worth $100 to you. 
By JOHN BUCHAN A vivid picture of Washington during his service 


True stories of the conquest by exploration of in the French and Indian War. 


some of the last mysterious corners of the world. . g e 
Related by the author of ‘“‘A Book of Escapes ole Ya e ? a uy oo Ss 


and Hurried Journeys.’ 


ote The Pearl Lagoon 








By CHARLES NORDHOFF | 
Down the Big River A boy’s experiences on a pearl hunting expedition | f oys may choose for the 
By STEPHEN W. MEADER with his sailor uncle. r a 
. 7 Bookl 
A story af travel down the Ohm he cal da | est for Booklovers 
all readers of Boys’ Life. Theras and His Town 
ete By CAROLINE DALE SNEDEKER | 250 Other Cash Prizes 
A Greek boy—how he lived and adventured. 
Fundamentals of Baseball Coteabinaia a > ai § 
By CHARLES D. WARDLAW | Rick and Ruddy’on § 
All about how to doit, especially written for boys. oe — 
y Y 


Garis tells this gory of an@xciting tramp- 





ing and campi ip. Hf you don’t al- 
ready know uddy through ‘ 
their earlier bdpks in th@series, this is a $100 went to this boy 
good time to ; ar ted with a boy In last year’s contest, David 
who does thevthings yOu’d like to do. Nowinson of Chicago, a 
3 4 13 year old boy, wrote 
Illustrated, $450. about his Milton Bradley 
‘ 9 edition of the ‘‘Three Mus- 
White Czar keteers.” Think of having | 
‘ $100 to spend as you please! ‘| 
| this story by the Bradley Quality Books are " 
| same author and illustrator as “Silver- = eg og Yo 
” os OKS lor rea oys. you | 
| sheene.” Eskimos, fhe wild musk ox, ke at tad & See | 
the seal, and the b@tr who became the Rooke what tether thine-to 
White Czar of the ffozen north are met start when you can win a big 
prize? 














in these pages. A/book every boy will 
want in his own library. $1.50. 


--BOYS! The first thing to do is to:—————— "7 


Write us or send in this Coupon 
Enroll me, free of charge, as a member of the Booklovers Club and tell me all 
about the $1000 Prize Contest. 











pe one ee a 


inc aly LS 








Ask for Books for Christmas NAME...... Pua i/' cetyl sua are eke ie mie earl as ssc Re 


If there is no bookstore in your town, address your order to the Supply Street City State 
Department, Boy Scouts of America, Fifth Avenue Building, New York City nia PET aR al ‘ 





aaa 


a Mail today to Contest Dept., Milton Bradley Co.,71 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 








BOOKS FOR BOY SCOUTS Rey Boots (EE eatasie 


% THE BOY SCOUTS BOOKS 2] Real Boys _ | Hensatise=” 


By Th W.B By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 
y thornton W. burgess (Continued from page 47) and humorous stories of the animals who live 


behind the gilded cages in the circus menag- 

















These books have been written to demonstrate what may be accomplished by ~ ole = ee ee 
Boy Scout Troops, and at the same time to stimulate in boy readers a desire to The Boy Whaleman 
le arn for pe age a ot pur = ee ss —s self- reliance, of truth and Quest of the Golden Cities By GEORGE F. TUCKER 
age, 0 < 1 1 y 4 s Ds > experiences a New F 
ES Te ee mae eer By GEORGE L. KNAPP wea Whe ie dire Vo ee 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF WOODCRAFT CAMP A recent Boys’ Life serial which will doubtless be whalebone, The book is based on nae ius 
ed b id ft ie who wi ‘acts; it w ave a strong appeal for boys 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF SWIFT RIVER | wnat. $2.00 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF LOST TRAIL The Story of Rolf 
THE BOY SCOUTS IN A TRAPPER’S CAMP of By ALLEN FRENCH 
;, oe OT Ps 
Illustrated. Price, each $1.75 Jungle Beasts i Captured in which the hero, a sturdy young lad Samed 
Rolf, avenges his father’s murder and earns 
By CHARLES MAYER the viking’s bow. $2.00 





Interesting stories of adventure in the Malay Martin Hyde: The Duke’s 


THE JUNIOR BOY SCOUTS BOOKS |) ““"“"""y""""" =, ae 


The spirited story, by a famous English 
poet, of a lad who served the Duke of Mon- 


I uth in his attempt t usury the thr 
By Russell Gordon Carter Heroes of the Sea sir fant sta is ete Sa 
. y HELS A FR oO the rebellion of 1685—-one 2 the very best 
The Junior Boy Scouts Books deal with the adventures of a sturdy American hs cestened chatinn ed Ge Gethen end the became en ee we _— 
boy, Bob Hanson and his friends in the Cedarville Troop, Number 1 of the Boy of men who man our lighthouses and submarines, Tinkering with Tools 
Scouts, and their success in developing fine traits of self-control and the self our revenue cutters and our coastguard stations. By HENRY H. SAYLOR 
reliance that will make them better citizens. The titles are: Comments on toois and their care with 
efe oe greg = = 4 use oe 
ss Ww ce t set their nds to such 
BOB HANSON, TENDERFOOT crates pee Bless Bed mil painting. nlarohing. 
BOB HANSON SCOUT More Wild Folk masonry, electrie wiring, ete. $2.00 
> 
BOB HANSON, FIRST CLASS SCOUT By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, Jr. Footbaliand HowtoWatchit 
BOB HANSON, EAGLE SCOUT Some delightfully written stories of animals. By PERCY D. HAUGHTO 
} ° Mr. Haughton, the famous Harv: Ae foot- 
Illustrated. Price, each $1.50 ball coach (1908-1916) who is now coach at 
efe Columbia, has written «a clear, detailed 
description of how to watch football in- 
telligently and has included 36 pages of half- 


THE PENN PUBLISHING The Fighting Scrub giving full detailed deseription of each plays 
COMPANY PHILADELPHIA |_| *RALPHHENRY BARBOUR Carl and the Cotton Gin 
Oo f thi thor’ h teristi tories on 
football in which the much despised “Scrub” || By SARA WARE BASSETT 

is the hero. The history of cotton is interwoven with 
this story of an ambitious schoolboy, whose 
asieeneataanetantitiiniaanaiihini haseaiichasglihcedendienininciptaia efe family and friends profit by his apparently 

mischievous pranks. This is the fifth volume 
| in “The Invention Series.’ $1.65 


Jim Davis Little Men: Life at Plum- | 
| ‘ pEDOOATAl By JOHN MASEFIELD field with Jo’s Boys 









































































































| UTE MAN | A new edition of a fine story which appeals By LOUISA M., ALCOTT 
strongly to boys. The sequel to “Little Women.” about the 
ah”. ay boys in Aunt Jo’s and Professor Bhaer's 
Le school at old Plumfield, brimful of activity, 
| merriment, health and happiness. One ot 
oe mene the best books for boys, and girls as well 
= $2.00 
Thunder Bo - 
peagemagen ethan 4 Boy Scouts of Round Table 
i 
NEW NEW of — Patrol 
- A delightful story for younger ys about an By CHARLES HENRY LERRIGO 
BOOKS weeus Indian lad and his adventures. Four Boy Scouts, working on a fruit ranch 
FOR in the Ozarks during & Summer vacation, 
FOR ele organize a patrol which has a busy time 
BOYS Pl pee en ry and clearing up a ne seh 
yorhood feud $s 
BOYS Whaling 
| 
i : By CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES For sale at all Booksellers 
} go ds , - 
Now ready—new stories of football, scouting, hock- The new books by your favorit he - A aay: bys a Fee subject by a writer who LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
P ory, school, coll h- || as aaa uate ak alk’ ton aaa : thorou : 
AL = hy pee Ln ay suthore includ {f | now on sale at all bo kselle u t knew the sea thoroughly Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston 
ing Barbour, Heyliger, Altsheler, Tomlinson, Camp, | ist Of t a — a Y 
Silvers, Gregor, Marshall and many others. ‘See trated catalog o I for 29 
them at any bookstore. Write for tree illustrated We will send you the catalog free if l 
catalog of Appleton’s New Books for re Address write for a copy. Address T Ss f R if GIVING A PLAY? LET US HELP YOU 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers D APPLETON & C OMPANY, Publishers he tory o oO Send for the a gen neeties on ‘putting a ——. —_ » 
= = New Y k y containing valuable and definite in ormation for ama' eurs, 
= tenner eam mone | 35 West 32nd Street be New York By ALLEN FRENCH and alist of plays suitable for Scout Troops and boys’ clubs. 
| A new edition of a beautiful story of Scandinavia THE OLD TOWER PRESS, LTD. _ 4 
of long ago. 59 E. Adams St. Chicago 











The Shame of Motley B ote 
By Rafael Sabatini Entertainments for Boys | , centieman from France 











i i iss Our Free Catalog is full of Good Clean Plays, 
Begins in the December issue Drills, Monologs, Minstrel Material, Operettas, | By CLARENCE HAWKES 
—- - Songs, etc. 
: y told fe boys. 
9 | Get “Stunt Songs for Social Sings,”” 35 Cents A story of # dog told for younger boys 
Have You a Camera $ “THE HOUSE THAT HELPS” 
Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
to make better pictures and earn money. FRANKLIN, OHIO also DENVER, COLO. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY } Dept. R. 922 So. Ogden St. 
112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. | 





[Be the Life of the Party with 












































9 STORIE 
Here $s THE of boys as sc 
story of thé 
The MASTER KEY : ats 
Key MARVELOUS! PUZZLING! | K 
To A A BRASS KEY AND A RING Ask for Books for Christmas 
Barrel Get the Ring off the Key Any Ring will go on the Key Ut there is no bookstore in your town, ad- 
’ THE CLEVEREST TRICK EVER INVENTED | dress your order to the Supply Department, TALES FOR SCOUTS 
Of Fi un. “Ss” Complete with Instructions | Boy Scouts of America, Fifth Avenue AND SCOUT MASTERS 
Building, New York City 
| 























ALADDIN MAGIC CO., Dept. 2 Price 50 cents cAt bookstores,$1. Doubleday,Page Co. 
444 Edgewood Street, . Hartford, Conn. 
—— ~~ _ —— ee a ee 
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| Adventures with Knights, | 
Indians and Polar Bears 
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V.STEFANSSON @¥ 
and V. IRWIN S 

Fully illustrated, $2.25 
You have read some of Kak’s adventures in 
Boys’ Life. Many more thrilling incidents 
make a complete story in this new book. | 
Feats on the Fiord | 
By HARRIETT MARTINEAU 
Fully illustrated, $1.75 


A great tale of pirates and fishermen, and a| 
hidden island cave. For older boys. | 


The Island of the Mighty! 


By PADRAIC COLUM 
Fully illustrated, $2.50 
Hero tales of Britain in olden times. 
e, . The Story of a| 
The Sprite: “"Q:7 Pos 
By ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES | 
With a picture to a page, $1.60 


The New Moon 


By aa MEIGS 
1.7 


The story of Dick Martin, pioneer boy; his 
silver sixpence, his great ram; his Indian 
friends. 
Order from your book shop 
The 


Macmillan Company 
New York Chicago Atlanta Boston} 

Dallas San Francisco } 
Prices subject to change on publication | 
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e advice of a 


‘or a reading adventure 
Ww winter evening— 
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Most exhilarating o 
all out-door of : = 

60 SIZES,WOODS and STYLES 
The STRAND SKI was the pioneer 

of America's winter ski-sport. 
Recognized Leader for 28 Years 

STRAND SKIS FOR EXPERT JUMPERS 
USED ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Special Models for U. S Army Service 
m National Parks and elsewhere 
FREE Sent to any Sports Club: 

la mping 
Tower ans tor Balun ules. 
Martin A. S 
118 STRAND ST., NEW RICHMOND, WIS. 


STRAND ADULT AND ‘‘KID’’ TOBOGGANS 
STRAND PADDLES FOR CANOEING 
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Curly Graham, Cowpuncher 
| By JOSEPH B. AMES 


series by a favorite author. 


Sg 


Redcoat and Minute Man 

| 

‘By BERNARD MARSHALL 

A delightful story of the Revolution in which a 
conceited youth, through the hardships of service 


in the Continental Army, at last comes to ap- 
preciate the great men with whom he is associat- 


| tr 


The Young Farmer at Work 
By W. A. FREEHOFF 


The efforts of a young fellow to make his start 


on a farm. 


Kak, the Copper Eskimo 
By STEFANSSON and IRWIN 


Another of the Boys’ Life popular serials telling 
the tale of an Eskimo lad and his adventures. 


sf 


“A Beginners’ Guide To The 
Stars” 


By KELVIN McKREADY 


| } 
| Another of the popular ‘‘Curly of the Circle Bar” 
| 









An elementry book for those who desire to learn 
something of astronomy and have only an opera 
or a field glass to use in their studies. 





The Three Young 


Citizens 
| (Continued from page 46) 











was a pause and then a noise, as of forcible 
argument. Apparently Freckles was ‘“blam- 
ing” somebody, and the blame was not ac- 
cepted with meekness. After a period of 
muffled thunder, the noise became, as it were, 
concentrated on the circular staircase—ul- 
timately, there emerged a weird and woeful 
figure, clad in rags. He was a man big, power- 
ful but brutish—the warden of the gate. 

“The idiot refused to work the portcullis 
and drawbridge,” announced Freckles, as he 
mounted the stairs again. 

The warden, ugly as Caliban, stood rubbing 
his elbow, and grumbling to himself. For the 
benefit of Knuckles, Goggles translated what 
he meant. 

“He says that we are outside trade union 
hours,” he explained, ‘‘ The portcullis can only 
be raised according to the wages agreement of 
July, 1921.” 

But the portcullis was now already rising. 
And a minute later, the drawbridge fell. The 
Seneschal and the keeper were given the order 
to march, and into the night they disappeared. 

Once more the boys ascended the tower and 
were amazed with what ease they could 
manipulate the great weight of the drawbridge 
and portcullis, both of which were balanced 
by counter-weights. 

“Goggles,” said Freckles, as they returned 
to their bedroom, “I salute you. How did 
you twig it?” 

Goggles became uneasy. 

“My uncle,” he answered; “he warned me 
that somewhere in the castle we would find an 
oubliette and all day I was watching that old 
villain, the Seneschal. This was why I told 
you to keep guard on the bedroom door and 
see that he did not try to lock us in or play any 
other pranks. I scrutinized the floor but could 
see nothing that would even suggest a trap, 
until I noticed the rug, which looked unusual 
in so desolate a room. I then realized the 
Seneschal’s little scheme. It was to show us 
into the room, bow himself out and then lock 
the door with a noise that we could hear. 
Naturally we would gather at the door to 
make sure that it was really locked and to 
endeavor to force our way out. We would thus 
be standing, all three of us, on the rug. He 
would release the lever and that would have 
been the end of us.” 

“Goggles,” said Knuckles as he shuddered, 
“Tiam becoming quite interested in your castle.” 
| “We'll all go home—I don’t think,” added 
reckles birskly. 

To be continued in the December Boys’ LIFE.) 
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The ‘‘Happy Daisy Boy” 
with the most popular 
Daisy model, the Daisy 
Pump Gun, a 50-shot 
repeater for $5.00. 





When that cry goes up, the boy who doesn’t have 
a Daisy Air Rifle of his own is certainly out of 
luck. 


Even if you have to shoot all by yourself, it’s 
mighty good sport to set up an old tin can and 
take pot shots at it. But when a bunch of 
fellows, with their Daisy Air Rifles start out to 
make the old tin can bite the dust, that’s wren 
the real fun begins. 


Make up your mind now to get into the game 
right this season. Don’t borrow the other 
fellow’s gun; have a Daisy of your own. Practice 


‘with it every day, until you get so you can hit 


the bull’s eye nine times out of ten. 


Find out what crack shots think of the Daisy. 
Millions of men who are today expert marksmen 
on the rifle range or in the hunting field, learned 
to shoot, when they were boys, with the Daisy 
Air Rifle. Even the champion, Serg. Morris 
Fisher, of the U. S. Marine Corps, who won the 
individual marksmanship championship in the 
recent Olympic games, started with an air rifle 
when he was a boy. 


The next time you get a chance, ask your dealer 
to let you see the Daisy Pump Gun. This 
wonderful air rifle has the same action as a 
high-power magazine hunting rifle, the same fine 
finish and looks, and shoots 50 times without 
reloading. The boy who owns a Daisy Pump 
Gun has the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
the best boy’s gun made. People wonder how it 
is possible to make such a rifle to sell for only 
$5.00. Other Daisy models $1.00 to $5,00. 


If your hardware or sporting,goods dealer does 
not carpythe Daisy Pump*Gun, or other Daisy 
model§ in stock, we will send the model you 
want, prepaid on*receipt of price. Illustrated 
descriptive cir€ular sent free. 

DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 

Southern Representatives: 


Louis Williams & Company, 
28 Noel Block, Nashville, Tenn 


Pacifie Coast Branch: 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Managers, 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 








ou, too, can play 
. the Banjo! . 


When the crowds are hanging 
around at school this Winter with 
nothing to d>, would it*Mean any- 
thing to you to have them all gath- 
ered around you —yot, the most 


popular one in the grep? Would 
it mean anything to yeti to have a 
sure job on the schooborchestra or 
glee club? Could y@m use some 
extra money, pickedgup through 
playing in dance orcljestras? You 
can have all of thes@ things if you 
learn to play the b banp. 


Banjo holds 
things you have 
perhaps never 
ave. It is easy 
ents that you 
otherwi ise, 
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waste 
little 
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at it all 




















“Washburn 
world-ackno¥ 
without an equal. V 
it be the regular _b 
the more popula~$enor 
banjo, their superioriqual- 
ity, the resonan@e, their rich 
ringing tones are WMnsurpmssed. 
The famous new “Air Cashion 
Resonator’’ gives them a §weet- 
ness, a freedom frog harghness 
found in no cther make 

The same supreme qi tality dominates all 

* Washburn”’ instruments, and their price 
mange is exceptionally wide. Banjos from 
$29 to $350, Mandolins and Guitars from 
$20 to $150, Ukuleles from $15 to $30. 


Easy Terms—Free Trial 


Try any “Washburn” instrument in 
your own home for six days, free of charge. 
Write for FREE Catalog describing instru- 
ment you desire. Mention whether Banjo, 
Guitar, Mandolin or Ukulele. Then send 
for instrument you decide on. When you 
have examined its wonderful quality and 
workmanship, and proved its sweetness of 
tone, Easy Payments can be arranged if 
desired. The coupon brings full particulars. 
Mail it TODAY! 


LYON HEALY 


(Washburn Stringed 
Instrument Division) 
Est. 1864 « CHICAGO 
Dealers—Some desirable 
territory still available 
Clip and Mailfor Free Book! 































LYON & HEALY 
67-82 Jackson Bivd., Chicago { 
Please send me full details of your Easy Pay- 
ment Plan and handsome 40-page Book on the | 
instrument checked below: | 
0 Washburn Banjos 
0 Washburn Mandolins | 
0 Washburn Guitars and Ukuleles | 
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Camping in Denmark 
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farewells were ex- 
Future Jamboree 


the station and 


them to 
changed with deep regret. 
hosts will find it difficult to surpass the Danish 
people in courtesy and hospitality. 

One wonders what all this will mean in the 
life of the world, and in the lives of the boys 


who were present. Surely more spacious ideas 
of world responsibilities and opportunities, 
a greater sense of the importance and quality 
of the scout movement and the scout program, 
as well as more and better scouting. This 
program is the most dynamic, the most attrac- 
tive, the most International, as well as the 
most potentially great program for boys in the 
world. May it grow in its purity, its dignity, 
and in its efficiency. As Sir Robert so well put 
it, it is a sense of Brotherland beyond the 
bounds of the Motherland. Brotherhood in the 
finest sense must come through youth. Youth 
has no suspicions, no jealousies. The Camp 
demonstrated that, after all, boys are the same 
the world over. Here were boys from nations 
which a few years ago were in desperate war 
now living in harmony alongside each other. 
Germany “had 180 present and were camped 
alongside of the French scouts. 

Incidentally, a great event in scouting was 
the Jamboree of the British Empire held at the 
Exposition grounds at Wembley just pre- 
ceding the International Jamboree. The 
British scouts turned out in vast numbers, 
fully 12,000 were in camp together and it is 






























the Sunday religious meeting which was ad 

dressed by the Archbishop of York. The | 
Prince of Wales in his scout uniform camped | 
overnight with the scouts and took part in|} 
the camp-fire exercises, making a great Impzes- ! 
sion on the scouts. Fully 1,500 of the 
British scouts, including 250 from Australia, 
attended the International jamboree at Copen- | 


hagen. The program at Wembley was prac | 
tically the same as the demonstration at | 


Olympia four years aro. We owe much to our | 
brother scout: in Britain for the origin and 
demonstration of the Jamboree idea. The 
Wembley camp was undoubtedly the largest 
camp of boys ever held anywhere. 

Following the Jamboree there was held the | 
International Conference participated in ac- 
tively by Mr. Schiff, Mr. Mc Rae and myself, 
but this is another story and will be reported |! 
elsewhere. 

The last I saw of our scouts was the night 





they arrived in Paris after delightful tours 
through Hamburg, Amsterdam, Hague and 
3russels. They were still the same well dis- | 


ciplined, courteous group. They were loaded 
down with wooden shoes from Holland, quaint 
headgear from the Tsle of Marken, and Scotch 
kilties from Britain, each eager to get back and 
work for more and better scouting. The World 
Jamboree was an epoch in scouting history and 
an education in world relationship of the = 
practical and unique sort. Scouting has be- 

















estimated that double that number attended come an efiective world brotherhood. 
, 
Jamboree Scores 
FIRST AID ‘ 
Snake B wins, Chineats a pee} « Sig- Taking Orie ntation | Time Total E 
nite at a. pra naling cover by distance judging 3 
America 10 fe) 0 10 > 10 i8 = = 17.7 
Norway 29 10 19 16 > 0 15 6 = 16.8% 
11 = 
Holland ° 20 i8 3 [- 18 18 Izg = 15.1 
107 
Switzerland. . 20 If II 13 13 19 19 1j i 
96 2 
\ustria . 18 8 18 7 I 12 5 67 = 5 
SCOUT CONTEST 1 i 
rvat - Pat} read . 
Observatio De luc-  \feasuring Pic ml hated Fist Aid Points Tot 
: Hungary..... 18 13 14 19 8 13 S5 14 
; England... 19 18 12 8 12 10 79 13 
: France... 20 10 15 9 10 ir 75 13 3 
» Norway... 12 tI 10 10 10 7 72 12 | 
- China. . 8 Ss it is 12 12 69 12 8 
» America. 6 1; 6 14 6 i8 67 ur f 
SCOUT CONTEST 2 : 
Sy Racing sp 
Handyman 1. Ce (80 metr I Jumping Total Point 
casti < g 6s ft 
Denmark 1S 17 18 14 0 2) 104 17 
Norway. 11 8 20 17 20 14 go 15 
? Poland. 10 1x 13 10 10 i8 8S is 
* America 8 6 13 20 19 13 70 13 
* Holland 14 17 13 18 1 13 79 13 
Quick Camp Camp after Total 
Making 3 hours : 
' Denmark. . is 4.25 5 4.75 5 19 ; 
» Great Britain 4.5 5 4.25 5 3 
- Hungary. . 4.5 1.5 > 5 : j 
Poland. . 4 1.5 3-25 5 75 | 
America | 1 3: = 16.5 
Synopsis of First Installment of The Three Young Citizens 
“Fr eckles” O'Dwyer. “Goggle s” Schreitschz, and idea takes root, and eventually the boys get permission from 
‘Knuckles Brown, three boys of New York City, are all their parents to work their passage to Europe on a Transatlan- 


Boy Scouts. When “Goggles” wins a prize of $500.00 from 
an evening newspaper and Knuckles” about the same time 
obtains some postage stamps, the face value of which is seven 
and a half billion German marks. “ Freckles” remarks that in 
some parts of Europe * Goggles” $500 00 would make him 
a good deal more than a millionaire. This starts the boys 
thinking how it would feel to possess so much money The 


tic steamer, and spend a lutle time in England and on the 
continent he parents of the bovs receive one letter written 
when they leave the boat at Liverpool. and the next word 
(after a silence of two weeks’ time) 1s a short note from 
Goggles that he has purchased the Castle of Lichtenstein and 
is now the Duke of Lichtenstein while Freckles 1s Minister 
of War and Knuckles is Master of Horse. 
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following ways: (1) A Touchdown, counting 
six points, is scored when the ball is advanced 
over the goal-line of the opponent. It does not 
have to go betseen the goal p-sts. The ball 
must be touched to the ground behind the 
goal-line. (2) “Try for point,” counting one 
point, is an opportunity’ of scoring an extra 


point by either completing a play from a 
position 5 yards from the goal-line, or by 
kicking a place-kick or a drop-kick over the 
cross bar from scrimmage. A place-kick is held 
in place by a player and is in play when he 
allows it to touch the ground. A drop-kick is 








dropped to the ground by the kicker before 
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Ro (ee Learning’ 
lef N \, Cartooning 


This New Easy Way 


T’S all like a fascinating game—this 
new home-study method of learning 
cartooning. You start with the basic 

principles offeartoon-making. Then you 
learn the [ttle tricks of originating 
cartoon-ideay, the segrets of action, ex- 
pression, andjexagger@tion. You progress 
rapidly through serig@us cartooning, com- 
ies, caricatuging, hort and animated 
cartooning ur »st before you realize 
it you are dra striking cartoons that 
SELL. Man dents of this method 
have sold enot vork while taking their 
| courses to pay them many times over! 





















this easy way. Never has 
oons been so great. Today 
rs, advertisers and movies 
ous2ands. No matter how 
. you can quickly qualify 
tive positions in this fast- 


Learn cartoor 
the demand for 
magazines, nev 
use them by 
poorly 
for one of the 
crowing busi 


Just think ing $3,000 to $20,000 a 
vear for tl iat is play. Beocmate 
cartoonists $: to over £100 for 





‘there is the joy of the 
of seeing your own 


ree Book 


single cart 
work itse 
cartoon ic 












Mail’ foupon today”for our handsomely 
illustraffZd book, whichis crammed full of 
up-to-dgte interesting faets about cartooning. 
_ giv you an outline of the whole field of 


in th eaineea. and 
explaj in detail all 
iboug this new method 
whicJ makes cartoon- 


pleasant to learn. 
Send for it today! 


Washington Schoo! 
of Cartooning 


Room 5611 


1113-15th St, WW. 
Washington, D.C. CARTOONIST. 


— eee eee 
Washington Scho ! of Cartooning, 
Room 5611, 1113-15th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Please send me your Free Book on Cartooning, and 
details of your home study method. 











Name. . sak . saa 
(Print Name Plainly) 

Address. .... 

ee ere eee State 


for this free boo 
tiing from world 
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FOR ALL BOYS > 


delivering the kick. (3) Goal from the field. 
counting three points, is scored when the ball is 
kicked over the cross bar from the field by a 
drop-kick or a place-kick. (4) A Safety, count- 
ing two points, is’to cause an opponent carrying 
the ball to be stopped behind his own goal line. 

In the foregoing I have not attempted to 
touch the more complicated plays. For 
those interested in working them out I advise a 
careful reading of the rule book and also a 
book by J. W. Wilce, entitled “‘Football—How 
to Play It and How to Understand It,” as well 
as a new book by Percy Haughton, entitled 
“Football—How to Watch It.” With these, 
and an interest in the game, many readers of 
Boys’ Lire may ultimately become successful 
players of this the most popular amateur game 
played in America. 





Og in the Valley 


of Fear 
(Concluded from page 35) 











so pleased with himself and his achievements 
that he could not refrain from boasting. 

“He has gone. He has run away. He is 
afraid of Og with his stabbing snake-knife. 
Behold, this is Co-ro-ka, the snake-knife.” 
Thus did Og in his picture language name the 
spear, Co-ro-ka, which meant to him and to 
Ru, a knife-with-a-long-body-and-head-that- 
strikes-death. 

Og and Ru crouched under the tree and 
examined closely the new weapon Og had made. 
And Ru envied Og it and wanted one. But Ru 
had no goat’s horn with a hollow end. Both he 
and Og thought and thought a long time. Og 
wondered why a flint knife could not be 
fastened to a long shaft and serve the same 
purpose. With their stone hammers they 
found and cut several long, straight saplings, 
and Og with his elementary aptitude for handi- 
craft, worked and puzzled over a method of 
fastening his flint knife to one end of it. And 
gradually he worked out a way, by splitting 
the shaft, and binding the flint into place with 
strips of the tough hide of the hairy mammoth. 
And when he had finished his weapon he saw 
that it was even better than the one made with 
the goat’s horn, for the point was harder and 
keener and would stay fastened to the shaft, 
where the hollow goat’s horn slipped off when 
the spear was used with too much force or the 
shaft was pulled away from instead of pushed 
against the head. 

Elated with his handiwork, Og made a 
second weapon for Ru, and when it was 
finished both boys began a strange little dance 
of triumph under the tree, beating their chests 
with one clenched fist while they brandished 
their spears above their heads with the other 
hand and made fierce battle noises. Then 
when they were tired of this and were panting 
with their exertions but were still in high 
spirits, they crouched down under the tree and 
began to make plans. 

Presently with their long spears over their 
shoulders and their stone. bammers in belts 
about their waists, Og, with his tiger-skin 
pouch on his back, took up the trail of the 
Great Snake and Ru followed after. 

The trail was not hard to follow because the 
monster serpent’s great body crushed down the 
reeds wherever it traveled. The sickening 
odor lingered over everything too, and Og saw 
with satisfaction here and there along the trail 
blood spots and he knew that he had wounded 
the serpent more than he had thought. 

On they pushed, following the trail of the 
Great Snake until soon they reached the far 
edge of the swamp and came out upon a little 
knoll covered by a spreading banyan tree that 
was like a miniature forest itself with all its 
drooping limbs that reached down and took 
root again as if they were new trees. On the 
top of this knoll they paused, for the odor of 
the Great Snake was strong and fresh in that 
vicinity, and then, too, a number of moving 
objects out there in the grassy meadow had 
caught their attention. Og looked down the 
waving green slope and exclaimed excitedly, 
pointing the while but taking great care to 
stoop low and hide himself as much as possible. 
Ru crouched, too, and looked out into the 
meadow. 

Below, working up the wind that blew softly 
across the valley ‘toward them, moving the 
tops of the lush meadow grass in soft undula- 
tions, was a band of queer looking animals. 
They were sturdy and stocky but nowhere near 
as tall as Og. They were striped white and 
black and dun and their heads with their big 
eyes and protruding teeth seemed far too large 
for their bodies. Og recognized them im- 
mediately as a band of three-toed horses, for 
their feet all terminated in a strange arrange- 
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THE WIZARD OF WOODCRAFT! 


He is the famous expert on outdoor life. 





Do you want to 


know anything about Woodcraft, Campcraft, 


Indiancraft, or the ways of Wild 


Animals? Ask this great 
woodsman, this 
pioneer. 


Erne 


and wild animal information. 


This science of the outdoors is presented 
in a manner so attractive as to lure the reader. 
When you read about how to make a campfire 
in a split log in the snow, you are captured by 
the romance of it, and you soon find that you 
are learning how to cook over the winter out- 
door fire, and what those tracks are in the 
snow about the lean-to, and where to find pure 
water. Give a real woodsman an axe and he 
can build a comfortable home and carry on 
life in the open, even to foraging for his own 
food—if he knows how! 


Ernest Thompson Seton tells how to do 
everything that is worth doing out of 
doors. 


Hints of What These Books Coy 


The first Americans were the Indians whose 
domain was the woods and field, whose roof 
was the stars. Ever since the white men first 
came into contact with the Indians, the white 
men have been learning many things. Wigwams 
and birchbark canoes, blankets, baskets, corncob 
pipes, and bows and arrows—the number of things 
that the Indians have taught our pionecrs is end- 
less. How to read the stories spread out in the 
heavens; how to find the trail in the woods; how to 
give cat calls and to imitate the birds, and signal 
to one another. Do you know what the Indian 
did to get keen eyes? Do you know an Indian 
telegram of good-luck? 

Ernest Thompson Seton is one of the greatest white 
scouts in the world, and he knows ghé ways of the 
Indians and can tell You all aboygathem. 







Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft 











Vol. 1. Hiking and Canoeing. 


A practical story of traveling through field and stream, mp Sane ep with 
Indian songs, and a bz ackground of historical events of ‘pionee ring a hundred yes as 


ago. This volume is Mr. Seton’s “ Rolf in the Woods.’ 


Vol. 2. Animals and Birds. 


The amazing stories of certain animals. The epic of 
outiaw horse—and his spirit of ete ra x freedom, is one 
‘Wild Animal 


animal revelations ever written. his volume 


Jays. 


Vol. 3. Indiancraft. 


A book of the deep woods and how to live there. 
is glorious with [outdoor philosophy — bows 
campcraft, 
It is ‘‘ Two Little Savages.” 


Vol. 4. 
Woodcraft. 


In 590 pages and 500 drawings, you 
have perhaps the most fascinating 
encyclopedia of woodcraft, forestry, 
and natural history supplemented 
with campfire stories of Indian 
character and the immorté al ‘** Mes- 
sage of the Indian.’’ Here is the 
famous ‘‘ Book of Woodcraft.” 


Vol. 5 
Earth and Sky. 


~ Beginning with “‘tnings to 
see in springtime,’”’ this ex- 
traordinary volume introduces 
all the seasons, and it 1s an 
eye-opener for natural mar- 
velsand quaint discoveries. 
It sums up | with ‘‘things to 
remember”’ and a rousing 
woodland song with music. 
This is “Woodland 
Tales.” 


Vol. 6. 
Wild 
Animals. 


This is the famous expo- 
sition of wild animal {lore 
that Seton knows and 


loves so well. It is one 
of the most photo- 
graphic volumes of 


the set. Some of the 
photos are shown 
like a moving- 
picture strip to 

display the be- 
havior of the 
animals. 


This is 
** Wild 
habmate 
At Home.” 
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This tale 
and arrows, 
deerhunts, the ways and signs of Indians. 





Coaly—the 
of the greatest 


1 
| 


His books are 
known the world over. 

There is nothing else like them in 

the art of printing. Here, in six standard 
volumes, is contained the great wealth of woodcraft 
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There isa 


nothig 

with More 
variety, more 
adventure, more 
humor, than the 
wild life of the woods, field, sky and streams. The 
animals, birds and fishes are the companions of 
freedom. Do you know the secrets of tracks and 
trails? How many birds can you recognize? 
Do you know how the bear uses trees as a kind 
of visiting ¢ card? Can you tell from a dog’s bark 
whether it is a fox, a coon, or a rabbit that he spied? 





Ernest Thompson Seton is recognized as a great 
naturalist and hunter. He hunts with his eye, his 
ear, his camera. 





With *‘Birchbark Wrappers’’ 



















































More than 


1,450 
Illustrations 


2,275 pages of fas- 
cinating wild animal 
and nature stories, 
Indian tales, woodcraft— 
profusely illustrated with 
the author’s own inimitable 
drawings and photographs. 


Sent on 5 Days’ 
Free Examination 


Hundreds of the most absorbing and grip 
ping tales of wild animals, Indians, scouts. 

And you can examine this entire fascinating 
library for five days, without obligation. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & (0., 


DEPT. S-2211, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


= == == Don’t Delay. Send This Coupon Today! ==» = == 
i 


To DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
Dept. S-2211, Garden City, New York 


Please send for my inspection Seton’s Library of Wood- 
craft and Wild Animal Lore,’’ in six volumes with 
1,457 illustrations. 
days if not satisfied, or else send you $1.00 first payment 
@ > and $2.00 monthly until the special price of $11.00 is paid. 


I will return the books within five 


(Cash Discount 5%) 











Picture Yoursel 


He is a Western Union messenger 
Ten minutes ago he was in our offi 
Jimmy over to answer the phone 
him for two reasons; it’s our business 
and we knew that Mr. X. liked Ji 
joins our messenger service that we 
meets our patrons’ idea of a bright 
will you find such a combination @f opportu: and recommendation? 


Dhen look ahegd a fewxyears ~ 


You have joined our messenger sergfice and have made good money. Contact with 
business men has sharpened youg@wits, enlarged your vision and given you confi- 
dence. You have selected the afe business you want to make your life’ s work— 
or you have brought yourself t© the attention of a patron who says, ‘‘Come on 
over and work for me.”” And you go—with our good wishes—for you have learned, 
and earned, and deserved the promise of a bright future. 
Why not ask the Western Union man 
all about the work—today? 


WESTERN UNION 
MESSENGER SERVICE 


The Western Union Telegraph Company 


duty in a patron’s office. 
Mr. X. telephoned, “Send 
” And we sent 
furnish temporary office help; 
We promise every boy who 
fully recommend him if he 
young man. Where else 




























ing like a Hohner for 
good music. 
of happy boys and 
girls are now playing 
Hohner Harmonicas 
for entertainment, 
popularity 
cation. 


up—and ask for the free book. 
write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 150, New York City. 





Come on Boys— 


Let’s Hear You Play! 


There’s nothing like 


“That 


good music for happi- ne ae 
ness; and there’s noth- Pal of 
Mine” 


Millions 


and edu- 


Anyone can quickly learn to play a Hohner with the aid of the 
Free Instruction Book. Get a Hohner Harmonica today—50c 
If your dealer is out of copies, 


If you want a musical treat ask to hear Victor Record 49421, 
by Borrah Minevitch. PY 







| ment of toes, a large one between two small 
ones, which thus arranged gave them a broader 
foot to tread on boggy ground, and yet not 
detract from their speed in running, for they 
were indeed swift of foot; swifter than any 
animal Og knew. 

The Hairy boys were highly interested in the 
little band of horses. They knew them to be 
excellent food animals, their flesh being very 
much sought. But because they were so fleet 
of foot and so alert at all times it was not often 
that they were brought down. Great cunning 
and patience were necessary to stalk them and 
it was usually only luck that let a Hairy man 
get within striking distance of one so that it 
could be brought down with a stone hammer. 

Og wondered if perhaps his new weapon 
might not be effective in killing one. He would 
not need to get so close as if he carried only a 
stone hammer. And maybe if he could get 
close enough to throw it—the idea smote him 
with such force that he grunted in surprise. 
To throw the snake-knife; that was an inspira- 
tion. He and his people were experts at 
throwing stones. Og had killed a wolf with a 
thrown stone. Now if he could learn to throw 
the snake-knife with the same swiftness and 
accuracy he would indeed have a great weapon. 

Eagerly he told Ru‘of his idea, and the 
other Hairy boy quickly grew as excited 
as his companion. They withdrew into the 
shade of the banyan tree and balanced their 
spears and threw them, and after a half dozen 

ilings they got the knack of hurling the shaft 
through the air so that it would strike sharp 
end first with terrific force. 

They were both experts at stalking. With 
the hunting instincts of predatory animals 
they could move soundlessly through the 
fields and forests, they could freeze like statues 
and hold immovably for an unbelievably long 
period and they could follow a trail with their 
eyes and with their sensitive noses as well. 
But they needed all this skill to hunt the three- 
toed horse and they realized it as stealthily 
and shadow-like they slipped into the lush 
meadow grass and began stalking the little 
band that was working slowly away from them 
across the meadow. 

They moved swiftly forward at first, for the 
horses were at some distance. But soon they 
became more cautious, moving slower and 
pausing each time one of the band tossed its 
head and sniffed the wind. The grass was deep 
|} enough to afford them good cover when they 
| kept to a crouching position, and when all of 
the members of the band were feeding with 
heads down, they could slip along quite swiftly. 
| But Og could see that the horses were nervous 
and restless. Did their instinct tell them that 
they were being hunted? Og felt that they 
were unusually alert, for while they were 
yet some distance from the nearest of the band, 
several of the animals tossed up their long 
heads and shook their manes restlessly and 
looked about them, and now and then one of 
them would stamp impatiently and _ nicker 
loud and shrill as if he could not understand 
the reason for his own nervousness. 

The leader of the band, a stallion rather 
larger than the rest, with a great, thick, power- 
ful neck and a heavy, shaggy mane, was work- 
ing well up the wind and to one side of the 
band, but to his left and straggling from the 
rest of the herd was a young horse that seemed 
to be less cautious than the rest and more care- 
less of the direction it was wandering. It was 
this animal that Og and Ru had marked down, 
for they saw that if they could get between it 
and the band they might be able to come up 
very close and if it did become alarmed and 
tried to join the others again it would have to 
run past them and thus give them an oppor- 
tunity to hurl théir spears. 

Closer and closer Og and Ru drew to their 
quarry, moving with the utmost caution. 
The young horse was becoming restless, 
too. It would crop the grass for a few minutes, 
then toss up its head and snort and look all 
about before it resumed feeding. Og knew that 
it felt a menacing presence and though it did 
not know exactly what the danger was that 
threatened it, still it was worried. Og had 
often felt that way too, for his instincts were 

almost as keen as those of any animal. In 























truth he felt that way at almost the same mo- 
ment the horse showed its greatest signs of 
|annoyance. He realized suddenly that some- 
where, close at hand, a danger still greater than 
| his sharp-pointed shafts menaced the herd of 
|horses and perhaps threatened him and Ru 
| too. Og reached cautiously behind him and 
| touched Ru as a warning and they lay motion- 
| less in the grass. 

| Then suddenly the horse they were stalking 
| gave a shrill whinny of fear that was prolonged 
| into a terrible ear-piercing scream—the death 
| scream of a horse, which is a sound dreadful to 
hear. Og and Ru saw it start in terror and 
{leap into the air. But before its four feet 
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reached the ground again a hideous, ugly, 
flat head with evil green eyes, darting tongue 
and tremendous teeth-armored jaws on a long 
scaly neck, shot swiftly out of the grass, then 
struck with a blood-chilling hiss, the great 
cavernous mouth closing completely over the 
nose and long face of the horse. Then Og 
knew why the little band had been so nervous, 
and why he, too, had had presentiments of 
danger—the Great Snake had been hunting the 
horses too. 

With lightning-like swiftness coil after coil 
of the great constrictor were thrown about the 
body of the kicking and frantically struggling 
animal, and it was instantly completely en- 
veloped in the deadly fold. A moment longer 
it continued its futile struggles against the fate 
that was imminent, then, making Og and Ru 
turn sick with the horror of it all, the coils were 
suddenly tightened and contracted. The two 
Hairy boys heard the muffled crunch and 
thump of breaking bones, they saw the struggles 
of the horse suddenly cease save for the nervous 
twitching of its muscles and they knew that 
the little animal had met an instant and very 
horrible death. They could see blood trickling 
out from between the folds of the snake’s 
body where broken bones had pierced the 
flesh, they could see little streams of it flow 
from the animal’s ears and they shivered as 
they realized the terrific strength the serpent 
had brought into use to kill the horse. 

The Great Snake for several minutes lay 
quiet with its mouth still encompassing the 
horse’s head and its coils contracted around its 
body. It seemed to be resting after its terrific 
efforts. Then presently it began to move ever 
so slowly and Og and Ru were awed when they 
realized just what the monster was doing. 
It was slowly swallowing whole the limp re- 
mains of the horse. The great jaws that held 
the animal’s head seemed to be elastic, almost 
boneless things, able to stretch and spread 
enough to engulf anything. Slowly they moved 
forward along the head of the horse until the 
crushed animal’s ears had disappeared. Then 
the neck went faster for it was smaller than 
the head and apparently easier to swallow. 
But when the snake reached the chest and 
shoulders and shattered legs, the snake’s jaws 
expanded until the Hairy boys felt certain 
that they would split and tear apart. The 
snake made slow work of this part of the opera- 
tion, spewing out and covering the horse with 
sickening, slimy saliva as it had done the rest 
of the animal, in that way making the swallow- 
ing process easier to accomplish. The air 
reeked with the stench of the snake by that 
time and Og and Ru were becoming dreadfully 
nauseated. But still they were fascinated by 
the gruesome operation and stayed to watch. 

The bulky part of the horse once beyond the 
snake’s throat it swallowed the rest of its meal 
faster, and when the animal’s rear hoofs 
and the last whisp of its tail had disappeared 
between the thin scaly lips of the serpent and 
its mouth had come back to its normal size, 
Og and Ru watched with wonder, as the great 
bulk of the horse moved slowly down the 
snake’s body toward its stomach, making a 
series of bulges and bumps, until it finally 
settled in the thickest portion of the snake’s 
anatomy making this about twice its normal 
circumference. While accomplishing that part 
of the operation the snake lay quite still and 
motionless as if enjoying its meal to the utmost. 
Then presently it raised its head above the 
grass and looked sleepily about. 

Og and Ru could see that it was not vigilant 
or alert. All its ferocity had disappeared, 
presently its head dropped slowly back into the 
grass and it fell sound asleep. Og and Ru 
marveled at this, for they did not know that it 
is characteristic of all snakes, after they have 
eaten their fill, to become very sluggish and 
sleep for hours while the food is slowly digest- 
ing, scarcely moving from the spot where they 
make their kill providing no danger threaten 
them. 

For a long time they waited there in the 
grass and watched the big serpent, expecting 
to see it awaken and move off into the swamp 
again. But the longer they waited the more 
soundly the snake seemed to sleep and slowly 
it dawned upon Og that now was the time, ii 
ever, to kill the monster; to put an end to the 
great reptile that all too frequently found its 
way to the colony of the Hairy Men and ruth- 
lessly invaded their caves to drag out and kill 
one of their number. 

The mere thought of venturing any closer 
than he was to the monster made Og shiver 
with fear as he recalled their experiences of the 
morning and the death of the little horse they 
had just witnessed. But Og was fast learning 
to master some of those instinctive fears that 
possessed him; to dominate them with his fast 
developing will-power, and so presently he 
whispered a plan to Ru. 

With the suggestion that they approach any 
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closer to the Great Snake than they were Ru, 
_|also, recalled his experiences of the morning, 
}|and became dreadfully frightened. But the 
, | courage that Og possessed gave Ru a stronger 


heart and presently he nodded his head in 
assent. Gripping their spears they began to 
creep forward in the long grass. Slowly and 
cautiously they moved, hardly rustling the 
grass stalks together for fear of awaking the 
sleeping monster. Soon they came out into 
the open space where the struggles of the snake 
and the little horse had beaten flat the long 
grass, and there, so close to them that they 
could reach out and touch the great, ugly, re- 
pulsive looking scaly folds of its body, lay the 
Great Snake. Once more instinctive fear 
swept over them both. What they wanted to 
do more than anything else was to spring to 
their feet and rush madly, blindly away. By 
sheer will-power alone did they drive them- 
selves to going on with the task, for they real- 
ized all too fully that should the serpent awaken 
suddenly they would suffer the same horrible 


;sort of a death that had come to the little 


horse. But still they drove themselves fear- 
fully to the work they had set out to do. 

Prone and still moving with scarcely a sound 
they made their way toward the head of the 
reptile, which seemed an,extremely long way off. 
Fold after fold of the monster they skirted, 
sometimes so near to its ugly body that they 
almost brushed against it. Time and again 
they shuddered for there was something cold, 
clammy and deathlike about the scaly sides 
of the monster, so close to them, and something 
sinister and terrible in its undulating contour. 
And once the huge reptile moved ever so slightly 
in its slumbers, and Og and Ru could scarcely 
restrain a cry of rear and a desire to leap up and 
run. They huddled close together and lay 
motionless for a long time before they could 
muster courage to go on again. 

Slowly they worked their way toward the 
huge, ugly, flat head of the monster which, 
because it lay doubled back over several folds 
of its body, they could not see until they ap- 
very close to it. They came upon 
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realized it. For a moment they were both 
paralyzed with fear. But Og knew that they 
must act quickly, and strike swiftly and surely 
| they would come to a sudden and dreadful 
end. 

Indeed even as Og and Ru got stealthily to 
their feet and poised their spears above their 
heads to strike the harder, a tremor ran through 
the huge reptile, its blank, hideous eyes became 
awake and focused, and it started sleepily to 
raise its head. 

With yells of fear and consternation, both 
boys struck. Og with all the force of his power- 
ful long arms, broad back and sloping shoulders 
drove his spear downward, deep into the thin 
skull of the reptile. Then exerting all his 
strength he shoved on it until the flint point 
went clear through and deep into the earth 
pinning the reptile to the ground. Ru’s spear, 
as effectively aimed, pierced one of the snake’s 
eye sockets and went deep into its brain. 

Both Hairy boys leaped away and scuttled 
to a safe distance to stand and watch the death 
struggles of the monster in awed and trembling 
silence. And it was well that they did for in 
its last convulsions the Great Snake whipped 
and lashed its huge body about and writhed in 
terrible fashion, and had they been within 
striking distance of those ugly folds they 
would certainly have been crushed to death. 
The Great Snake broke Og’s r from the 
ground and raising its bloody head with the 
two spear shafts protruding struck blindly, 
once, twice and then again, at an enemy it 


| could not see. Then it dropped back limply 


to the ground and the convulsions suddenly 
grew less and less until they ceased entirely, 


4 save for the occasional twitch of the extreme 


end of the tail which seemed to take a long 
time to die. 

What a wild shout of triumph was raised 
by the Hairy boys, when they saw they had 
really killed the terrible enemy. They dashed 
in and pulled and wrenched their spears from 
the head and began a little dance of victory 
around the reptile, climbing over it, kicking it, 


calling it names, and gloating because of}. | 


their triumph. 

And when they had tired of this sort of 
amusement Og suggested that each take a big 
strip of the gaily colored scaly skin, for he had 
conceived the idea of making a belt. of it in 


ion. | which to carry his stone hammer, and then, 


too, he wanted something to take back to the 
cliff colony of the Hairy people as a trophy; 


A! something over which to boast when all the 


tribe should gather around the council rock to 
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; somewhat in accordance with parliamen- 








The Bronx Radio Club Wins! 


HE prize offered in THE RADIO 

TOWER’S second contest goes, with our 
best wishes, to the very deserving Bronx Radio 
Club of New York City. The winner of this 
contest was to be the club, scout troop, or group 
of fellows who had accomplished the greatest 
thing in radio through a co-operative effort. 
| Perhaps the best way to demonstrate what 
the Bronx Radio Club has achieved, and is 
achieving, is just to tell you all about it—its 
history. Many readers of THE RADIO 
TOWER have requested its editor to describe 
how a radio club should be organizgd, gf the 


procedure to be followed WI rg along 
| 


















It provides for officers, the 
manner of their election, the changing of laws, 
the frequency of meetings (the Bronx Radio 
Club meets every week, the last meeting of each 
month being a business meeting attended only 
by members), the dues (one dollar a month in 


other organization. 


the B. R. C.), the manner of raising extra funds, 
the requirements for membership, etc. Fol- 
lowing the adoption of the constitution special 
committees were i an educational 
committee, which arranges for lectures and 
talks, visits to stations, etc., and other sub- 
organizations. 

The next and very important step was to 
affiliate with The American Radio Relay 
League, Hartford, Connecticut—that sturdy 
























tary practice. Thus, we shall kill two birds 
with one stone—presenting a model of one 
of the few successful radio clubs it has 
been our pleasure to visit, and justijgi 
its achievement as prize winner. 
The Bronx Radio 
Club was organized 
several years back by 
a general get-together 
of neighboring oper- 
ators. Temporary 
officers were chosen, 
a constitution com- 
mittee appointed, 
and a week or so 
later a workable con- 
stitution adopted. A 
radio club constitu- 
tion is much the 
same as that of any 


international organization of ama- 
teurs. 

Procedure of meetings is much the 
sarmg as that followed by other clubs 
Ae cal to order, roll-call, old busi- 

esSynew business, etc. Parliamen- 
tary procedure is observed to that 
extent permitted by the more exuber- 
ant members. It is always a com- 
mendable idea to provide for some 
form of entertainment at each meet- 
ing—perhaps refreshments, served 
after the more serious business is 
transacted. This 
often reconciles the 
more enthusiastic 
members to the less 
interesting (from 
their point of view) 
details. 

Activity is the life 
of an organization— 
or anything else for 
that matter. Itis far 
more important than 
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| parliamentary procédure, by-laws, or points of 
jorder. An actual melee—throwing chairs if 
necessary—is more conducive to the life of the 
club (though this may seem rather a paradox) 
than consistently stilted and uneventful exist- 

mce. The club should make no provision for 
expelling an over-enthusiastic member. If he 
becomes too rough the police will take care of 
jam. Stagnation is fatal! 

Some definite campaign for action should be 
decided upon at an early meeting of the club— 
such as loaning sets to hospitals or installing 
apparatus in the homes of the blind. The 
Bronx Radio Club, less deliberately, perhaps, in- 
volved itself in all amateur activities, after first 
releasing a tremendous amount of superfluous 
energy into the building of permanent quarters. 

The cellar of one member was selected, and 
was transformed, by a month or so of co-opera- 
tive coal shoveling and carpenter work, into a 
delightful club room. Adjoining the meeting 
hall is a cloak-room—and the club proper is 
equipped with black-board, picture screen, pro- 
jecting apparatus, bookcases, closets and ade- 
quate lights. Figure 1 shows the Bronx Radio 
Club photographed in their permanent home. 

Shortly after the completion of the club 
rooms, the club lent its noble aid to the treas- 
urer, Fred Parsons, radio 2ABM, and culti- 
vated a tower in his back yard (Figure 2). 
It is just one hundred feet high and self-sup- 
porting—which fact Fred’s neighbors doubt. 

The activity of this organization next placed 
them with the prize winners in the trans- 
Atlantic reception tests held last winter by the 
American Radio Relay League. One member 
donated a summer bungalow far out on the 
windy sand dunes of Rockaway Point, Long 
Island—a situation ideal for reception and 
pneumonia. The members scorned the latter, 
and for the former stretched a Beverage an- 
tenna along six hundred feet of blizzardy beach. 
The club was divided into volunteer watches 
that lived days at a time in the little summer 
bungalow. During the cold nights, at which 
time the test signals were transmitted by 
Iuropean amateurs, the operators split their 
attention between turning the dials and coax- 
ing a reluctant but smoky stove. Figure 3 
shows four of the members in action. The 
clock marks six minutes after twelve A. M.— 
and the January night necessitated co-opera- 
tion between hats, gloves and hot coffee. The 
cat is a stray feline with an arctic tempera- 
ment that strolls about the beach waiting for 
the summer visitors to come again. 

Following the trans-oceanic tests, the club 
participated with its serious zest in the Fourth 
Annual Second "A. Radio Convention and 
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g &, SS Mail the coupon TODAY to the 
7 g 


Reduced Ns es 














> 
a store nearest you. 
Prices on © Sears, Roebuck and Co. 84B87 
Radio Tubes. 8 Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 
- Send Latest Radio Catalog. 
Radio tubes— standard equipment i ag ACR a Rita or ite a RRA TY 
—can be had from us at the new low 
ote of 00.08. Tile nia ane it SE Sit GS goin CANS et 8 Re 
ample of the values that our RADIO| © Rural Route.............-.. Box No......... kis 
catalog offers. Get your copy. Mail S 
the coupon TODAY. @ State eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eT eee ee ee eee errr ee seee 
MONROE I. 550 hs0se5ascannedsaene seeecees 
Sears Roebuck and Co. 
The Worlds Largest Store owns and operates Broadcasting Station W.L.S. Wavelength 345 Meters. Tune in 





















Build a 
Real Motor 


Yourself 


Thousands of Boys have 
done so with 












with those going into the famous 
ith each set of parts we furnish 
making a sturdy, powerful miniature 
r runs on 1/fo 3 volts on batteries or on 3-6 volts 
EF. fit has brushes of spring copper, 3 
14 ins. long and a 3% in. pulley. 


PRICE $1.50 


Etioner and Electric Toys are on sale at toy, 
Pctrical dealers, or write:to Dept. E. 


Knapp Bild-Own 
Giant Series of 








through a tra 
pole laminate 
















Po 
Estras.isage 1890 


New York City 


Here is a Dandy Power Motor at a Low Price 


The Standard 110-Volt Motor 


Runs directly from electric light 
current, A. C. or D. C. 

3000-6000 R. P. M. 1-60 H. P. 
Pulley 1 in. Shaft 4 ins. long. 
Height over all, 3 7-8 ins. Six feet 
of cord and separable plug. $5.50 at 
all dealers. 








Complete illustrated catalogue sent free to 
any address 
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Everyone interested in 


68-page book of approved 
parts and sets—it’s free! _ 


Radio Catalogue is yoyfs Free —ypu \ 
need merely to write for y 


It shows you everythi 


le you need any- 
Dr a complete set. 
br standard quality 


Study this Cataloguevery ti 
thing in Radio, wheth@ part 
See what is the lowest Bricg 
goods. 

Everything shown in this Catalogue has been 
selected by an expert. Everything is standard. 
Remember at Ward’s we never sacrifice quality 
to make a low price. Yet our prices are always 
low because we sell direct to you by mail — and 
without the usual ‘‘ Radio Profits.’ 


ESTABLISHED 18 


Montgomery Ward 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Pro 
Portland, Ore. 


Chicago KansasCity St. Paul 








radio should have this 














Write for 
Your Free Copy 





Bring the Joy 
of Radio Into Your Home 


You can get the most enjoyment out of Radio 
only by using standard, high grade equipment. 
You know what you are getting when you buy at 
Ward's. You are sure of high quality as well as 
a big saving when you order from this book, for 
our Radio equipment is sold under the same liberal 
guarantee we have made for 52 years on every 
article sold by Ward’s—‘‘Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed or Your Money Back.”’ 

Write for your free copy of the new Radio 
Catalogue — Write to our house nearest you and 
address Dept. 8-R ? 
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**Radio” with Volume and Distance 
A“COLYTT” Adjustable Grid-Leak 


improveareceivi Proper value of leak 















in grid cireuit—ggves greater distance— 
louder and'¢le: signals. | 
Trya“C * Grid-Leak tonight. 
MONEY B. GUARANTEE. Sent 
postpaid wi Il directions for $1.00. | 


THE COLY?T LABORATORIES 
565 West Washingto& Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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self-contained 












‘rocking-chair™ 
ement are— 
‘Young America’s 
First Choice 
EEL TREAD OR 
RUBBER TIRES 









B ager er 


th “the RE D 




















$6.50] 






ikesFinished 7 Presaid 
10c extra 
tly for €.0.0. 


No Plates —No Dark Room 


ute take out @ perfect finished picture 
aecard 31 x 2. Camera sent. compiete 
instructions, cards, developing 


or 
with plain 



















Id keep a@ RADIO 
LLOG. A beautiful Call 
, Log ast =e the New 

g with 






L. She Instruc- 
tions, etc All in One, 35e, 4 
for$l. Nostamps. You'll be 


proud of it and Oh Boy what 
Fun! Money back if not de- 
lighted. Write now. 


RADIO CALLOG 
Dept, 49 918 Garrick Bldg. _ Chicago 


iSTAMMER 


If you stammer attend no Institute till you get my large FREE 
book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Advanced 
Natural Method of Treatment. Ask for special tuition rate and 
a FREE copy of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best 
equipped and most successful school in the world for the cure of 
stammering, stuttering, etc. Established 20 years. No sing-song 
wr time beat. Write today. Millard Institute of Normal b 
2328 Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Of 0) 1) 8 i 


Safest dog tor 
Any age, any co 
stock. Send f 


and free lists 






















hildren. 


r, imported 
description 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


STA 


Send 10 cents for 288-5 book on yy and 
oe 


stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause re ells how I 
cured myself after stam@ring 20 yrs. B.N . Bogue, 
7413 Bogue Bldg., 11429N. 111 St., lndienagelis. 





14K. GOLD FOU $1.50 


= wders, and h ceded to start tak- | | 
ing pictures the m ne aa. Sf. “| 'WITH YOUR NAME ENGRAVED 
Regs SALES 14 letters including feces. Self-filling. Specify 
4 ters periodgand s@ices. Self-filling. Specify 
853 KENT AVE., 18 BROOKLYN, N.Y. Ladies’ or Gentlemen's. Your back if not pleased. 
SS - = ——_———_ |Circular on requ st. D. THURS 518 Munroe Ave., 


ba ebetel amael' 


(Patent Pending) 
Every boy wants one 
Shoots hard and far. Three s 
safe, P 


bber T: Arrows. 
Practical— Durable ; lpped 


50 cents—by mail. 





Send for oné 
THE ARROGUN 
205 N. St. Louis Street 


. CO. 
Angeles.Calif. 






Asbury Park, 
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Show, taking a club booth and so well arrang- 
ing it that they were awarded the first prize. 
Their exhibit was the replica of an imaginary 
amateur station. A shack was built up on the 
balcony overlooking the commercial exhibits, 
with a window, lead insulators, telephone, 
and complete receiving and transmitting ap- 


paratus. The transmitter, incidently, took a 
prize in the home construction contest. Photo- 
graph Figure 4 shows this handsome exhibit 


PMA eR Ww au: na 





_ Chat with the Department Editor 


Just at present this box should be labeled “Fight 
with the department editor’—for that’s about what 
it is going to amount to! The causus belli, as Cicero 
= might have said, is the assortment of poor questions 
= that come to The Radio Question Box. Now. I'm 
|= only too glad to answer good sensible radio questions 
| in fact that’s what I’m here for. However, seventy- 
= five per cent. of the queries that have been coming 
> in during the past month or two either have already 
|= been answered in THE RADIO TOWER—or are 
just plain out-and-out foolish questions that can’t 
|= be answered! 
* I should judge that some 20 per cent. of you in- = 
© quisitive chaps want to know how far a set can = 
transmit or receive. That is something that can be = 
answered by only an actual test of the apparatus 
under consideration Its range may extend way 
across the ocean or be limited to a couple of miles, 
regardless of power or number of tu bes. 
The most foolish of all questions is ““ What is wrong 
|. with my receiver? ‘nless a complete description is = 
given of the apparatus and a comprehensive outline = 
of the unfavorable symptoms, neither I, nor anyone 
else, can even guess what the trouble may be It’s 
like calling up your doctor on the telephone and 
: lamenting, “Say Doc, I’m awful sick! What's 
the matter with me?’’—So there you are. FH 
A good many questions are inquiries that to answer 
properly would take at least a full two thousand word = 
article. Questions on how to build such and such a 
transmitter or receiver are of this type. Now, a 
transmitting set in particular is a very —— 
> proposition, and can be operated successfully onl; 
by an amateur who knows quite a bit about radio 
considerably more than I can tell him in a letter, Not 
merely having re ad a single article on the making = 
2 of such apparatus is anywhere near sufficient. You 
> must study the subject. Fvery scout or amateur 
who wishes to build and operate a_ transmitter 
should read “Radio Telephony for Amateurs” by © 
Stuart Ballantine 
Now, as I said before, 





m 


I'm right here on the job— 
a friend in need—and I want to help you all as much 
as[ can. But I can accomplish more if you will help 
me a little bit by a more careful consideration of the 

: questions you ask Look over your back numbers and 

- see if your puzzle hasn’t already been cleared up. 

Secondly, make sure that your question is one that 

can be —— on the information furnished by 

you. And lastly—this is most important—supple- 
ment my answer by some worth while radio reading, 

* for it is almost never possible to answer a question 
completely. There are little side-issues that only = 

|= your own well rounded knowledge can clear up 

|: No hard feelings, O. ¥ 
| Zen Bouck 
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that may advantageously be taken as a model | 
by the experimenter who appreciates the simple | 
efficiency of a well designed station. 

So you can see that the Bronx Radio Club is 
somewhat used to winning prizes—and we are 
quite certain that the check Boys’ Lire sends 
them will not be their final achievement in 
competitive endeavors. 


Book Review 
“The I. C. S. Radio Handbook.” 


national Correspondence Schools. 


Inter 


excellent line of handbooks published by the 
International Correspondence Schools. As a 
handbook it was written with the idea of com 
piling a reliable reference work for the serious 
experimenter and operator. The editors have 
succeeded admirably. The tables, definitions 
and the various functions which are distributed 
logically throughout the volume, as well as in 
a systematically arranged appendix, will be of 





recurring value to the radio man with a 
laboratory turn. 
‘The fT. C. S. Radio Handbook” is also 


necessarily a text in that it explains clearly and 
in an interesting manner many of the funda- 
mental electrical functions that play an im 
portant part in radio communication. Each 
chapter of the book is a sort of condensed text 
on the subject treated rather than a collection 
of uninteresting reference data. 

The only weak spot in this excellent littk 
handbook is the out-and-out radio diagrams, 
which should not be taken too seriously or 
arbitrarily. They are, in several instances, 
rather antiquated. However, the book is nof 
i “how to make it” volume, and the diagrams 
jare included primarily to demonstrate the 
theoretical operation of the various circuits 
and systems. In this respect they are quite 
satisfactory, and in many cases superior to the 
| more involved though more up-to-date ar- 
| oe 





S. Radio Handbook”’ contains 
| much information that will be of direct assis 
| tance to the aspirant for radio licenses. 

It should be remembered that no one radio 
| book is quite perfect. A wireless library of at 


least a half-dozen or so volumes should be on 
the shelf of every serious experimenter. THE 
RADIO TOWER recommends “The T. C. 5 





This is the latest addition to the long and | 


BOYS’ LIFE 


















Coaster”’ painted 
isled for there are 
Rions but none that 

in design, service or 
speed. / 

Lots of boys jvk 

ers now wish 
tear out this 
mother and té¢ 


e just ordinary coast- 

fad Auto-Wheels. So 

nd it to your dad or 
to insist on getting an 
illustratedyabove. 


we put our name 
so see that you 
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Write for Catalog which 
shows all models of the 
Auto-Wheel Coaster and 
the Auto-Cart, the Auto- 
Wheel’s junior companion 
for your little brother and 
sister. Send the names and 
addresses of three coaster 
wagon dealers in your 
town, telling which ones 
sell the Auto-Wheel, and we 
will give you a year’s sub- 
scription FREE to the 
“ Auto-Wheel Spokes- 
man,’’a dandy magazine 
for boys like you. 


| AUTO-WHEEL COASTER CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Just the kigd of wagon you want. 














e fine latest model 

utfits—complete 
Bw ood block, crash 
, May in orchestras. 
mraer—practice 
peraph or piano. 



















pply you with 
direct to us 


r dealer cannot 
dwig Outfit, wri 
oning his name, 




















urnished 


Latest Drum Catalogue 
e today! 


free upon request. W 
LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
World’s Largest 
Manufacturers of Professional Drums 


1613 N. Lincoln St. Chicago, Illinois 











SKIS 


The vy have won many 
local and national con- 
tests. Scientifically 
constructed from the 
best woods by expert 
workmen. Champions 
use them. Look for 
the deer-head trade- 

mark. It’s your guar- 
antee. Free booklet on 
‘How to Ski.” | 








NORTHLAND SKI MFG. co. = 
“World's Largest Ski Manufacturers” 
1 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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FOR ALL BOYS 

PLAY RIGHT AWAY 
ON THIS 

~~ JAZZY 


SAX 


No Knowledge of Music Nec- 
essary Sweet Jazzy Tone 
You can play this beautiful im- 


ported Jazzy Sax without prac- | 
tice. No difficult scales and keys. 










(or by notes if you wish). Not 
a toy—but a real musical in 
strument! Made of meta 
handsome, glistening, pq 
ished finish. Looks lige 
regular saxophone—20 Ms. 
long. Clearringingt@fes 
and delightful harmgny. 
Will make you poffular 
at parties, dancg@, en- 
tertainments ery- 
where. No Bed to 
spend $50 more 
when you own 
for a 


: 











BIG @& ZAN 
“SAX” 2a aN 
BAG ay 


AND 


87 SONGS 
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Ghesttons’ absolutely 
FREE with each Jazzy 
Sax on our special lime 
ited offer. But you must 


get your order in at oncel plagy sev: 

Mail coupon Y¥. howe” 

SUPPLY LIMITED gfks says: 
rs. qguld 

Bir se boy, enjoys e Nest.’ 

Sax ve. 

Sauch. Allis” Made of 

agg some 20 

with it.” in. long. 


DS 


a 


a 7” 
Send Ne 
Mone 


Just fill out the goupon below. 
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Bones right away. You 


guaranteed or money Te- 
ed—so don't delay. Mai! | 


bupon ee 7 


4 Halsted St. 


only $5.98 p 

tage. Play t 
don’t risk a pel hy. Satisfactig 
funded. mn toda supply is lig 


the coupon t 
— — $end This ¢ 
FERRY & Cp., 322 
Dept.11 4 "Chic 
Please send pe a 
Carrying Bag’ ap 










» ait. 

ce ome Jazzy Sax and FREE 
87 Songs. On arrival I will de- 
posit g $e 8 plus postage with the postman. If I am 
not satisfied, I will return all within 3 days and you 
will refund my money, 
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Play by easy numbers or by ear |! 


Re- “| various districts? 
| complete information regarding license require- 


| district of the Radio Inspector nearest to him, 





Radio Handbook” to a place on the amateur’s 
wireless bookshelf. 
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ate @hiestion 
“ey Box 


(All questions addressed to THE RA bio | 
QUESTION BOX will be answered personally, | 
but only those of sufficient general interest will be | 
published. This department is maintained for 
the benefit of all of our readers, and they are 
invited to submit to it their radio difficulties.) 





















Radio Licenses 
QUESTION: When and where may an | 
applicant take the radio examinations in the 
Also, where can I obtain ! 


ments, types of licenses, etc.2—A. M. S., New 
York City. 
ANSWER: Radio examinations are given | 


| in the offices of the Radio Inspectors in the 


custom houses or federal buildings of the 
various nine radio districts. The addresses are | 


| as follows: 


1st District, Custom House, Boston, Mass. 


2d District, Custom House, New York 
City. 

3d District, Custom House, Baltimore, | 
Md. 

4th District, 205 Citizens Bank Bldg., Nor- 


folk, Va. 
5th District, Custom House, New Orleans, | 
La. | 
6th District, Custom House, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


7th District, 2301 L. C. Smith Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 

8th District, Federal Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 

oth District, Federal Building, Chicago, 
Tl. 


The reader is generally located in the radio 


and should write to or visit this federal officer, 
making an appointment at any convenient 
time in accordance with that inspector’s local 
regulations. 

Detailed information regarding the require- 
ments for various grades of radio licenses wi!l 
be found in the following books—volumes that | 
every amateur should have. 

“How to Pass U. S. Government Radio 
License Examinations.” (Wireless Press, 
326 Broadway, New York City. Price $.75.) 3 

“Radio Laws and Regulations, and The 
International Convention of 1912.” (Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Price $.15.) 





(Inter- 
Scranton, 


“The I. C. S. Radio Handbook.” 
national Correspondence Schools, 
Price, $1.00.) 


Pa. 














Examinations for radio operator’s license are | 
given in the customs house of your radio district. 
Appointments should be made with the radio 
inspector several days before taking the examina- 
tion. If you are at all doubtful as to where you 
should apply, “The Radio Tower” will be 
pleased to give you full instructions. 

The questions and answers given under this 
heading are among those often asked by the | 
Federal examiner. 


QUESTION: What is the law regarding 
the length of distress signals and messages 
pertaining to the same? 

ANSWER: The radio law concerning this 
question states that a wave length of 600 
meters shall be used for such signals. Absolute 
priority must be given to all messages relating 
to a vessel in distress, and all stations are 
required to cease transmitting upon hearing a 
distress signal, excepting of course such stations 
as are engaged in facilitating the rescue. 








44 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO, ILL, 


STRONGHART CO. 29: 
xciusive Manufacturers 
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Transmission must not be resumed until the 
SOS has been cleared—a condition generally 





coupon NOW. 








and learn about the most 
remarkable typewriter ever built 
HERE no other Write 


typewriter in the _ the coupon and mail it. Do 
world like Corona Four! 


\ 
\ 


is your name on 


it now so you will have our 


latest literature to show vour 


folks before Christmas. 





It’s a regular, full size, 
office typewriter with 
standard keyboard, and 
big machine features 
throughout—yet it is 


portable. 
















Corona Four 
is sturdy and 
substantial 
the kind of ma- 
chine you can use 
all through school 
and college, and for 
years afterward. 


CO 











made known by a QST from the naval station 
| handling the matter. 











The Next 
President 


will be the man who gets the most votes 
in the Electoral College. The}man who 
reaches the highest efficiency An business 
and the greatest joy in play isfhe man who 
gets the most ny triment omit of his food 
with the least taxpon higMligestion. 


hreddéd Wheat 


is 100 per cent Wole wheat—the real 
energy-food, suppfyirlg every element that 
is needed in th@hunign body. Shredded 
Wheat and milkfare Na@ire’s real food com- 
bination—mog food for¥east money. 


The Shredded Whe Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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NON-SKID 
(white uppers) 
ALL-STAR 
(brown uppers) 
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CHUBBY CHUCKSTONE 





e importance of light-weight shoes in 
g#most coaches of Champion School teams. 
ajority of champions wear Converse bas- 
The 1924 High School champions of Ohio, 


inois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
ates wore Converse basket-ball shoes. 

Skids’? make a player fast and sure-footed. 
h whiteloose-lined duck uppers, they are good 
; looking and extremely durable. “All-Star” 


is the same except for Brown uppers. 
If you cannot get “‘Non-Skids”’ or “‘All- 
% Stars’’ write for name of nearest dealer. 


Send for “Chubby Chuckstone” Booklet. 


‘RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Factory—Malden, Mass. 
Service Branches 

Boston—175 Purchase Street 
Chicago—618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
New York—142 Duane Street 
Philadelphia—25 N. Fourth Street 
Los Angeles—1127 So. Wall Street 





Send for These 


Japan No. 164 to 167 Catalogue 94c .......Net 40c 

Hungary No. 198 to 202 Catalogue 50c... Net 20e 

Liberia No. 209 to 213 Catalogue $1.08 . Net 50¢ 
Send for our approval sheets, as reference give your |} 


Troop number and Scout Master's name and address. 
Mt. Carmel Stamp Company Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


LOOK, BOYS! UXYSE2 $1.00 for 6c 


Fine packet of roo different, all beautiful UNUSED 
stamps (would cost $1.00 purchased from approvals) for 
6c to applicants for approvals at 60°) disc’t ONLY. (a5c 
ux ae rs.) Perf. and mme. scale and package hinges 

E with orders this month. Get my large price-list 
GER: ALD RICHTER, JR., Box 2011, Wells, Maine 





UNUSED 





Danzig Stamps Free Fine Set Stamps from 
Independent State of 
Danzig, with price list of Canadian Stamps, and 
large Catalogue of Packets, Sets, Albums and 
Supplies, Free for 2c postage. 
Midland Stamp Co., Station E-9, 





Toronto, Canada. 


| 100 diff. Foreign, set of 5 Poland, 200 Hinges, Al- 

bum, Perf. Gauge,—all for 10c to approval ap- 
plicants only: 50 var. French Cols. 25c; 1000 
mixed stamps, over 20 countries, only 33c; 100 
diff. 10c; pocket album 5c; 1000 Hinges 10c; 
Album holding 3500 stamps, 75c. Lists Free. 
We buy Collections. 


Svasen STAMP CO., Dept. B, St. Louis, Mo. 
DISCOU NT I send selec- 

7 0 tions of de 
sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices. 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K., Hanover, Penna. 


\ | 














2 sh. Australian Kangaroo, Value 30c. ALL FOR 
111 Variety packet, perforation gauge, 


etc., to introduce our new “show me” 
D approvals, all for 12c. 12c 
MISSOURI STAMP COMPANY 
5933 Kingsbury Dept. 1566 St. Louis, Mo. 
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The LONE SCOUTS S tAMERICS 
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re’s your 


I 
pledge of the Lo! 


Please enrgif 
Seouts and 
nts. 
f 
Name ej 









Natlopallty 


St. Mo., P. O. Box 
or R. F.D. No 


Town 





LONE SGOUTS OF AMERICA 
500 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


° 
J, pplication ea a, 
nk, have, with! the gensent of my parents or guardian, 


gouts of America, which I have read and understan 

allegiance to my flag and the nation for 
8s, with liberty and justice for all. 
. THING EACH DAY” 


The fee for the full membership outfit of Membership C asd, 
Handbook and Membership Badge is 30 cents. 
fee without the Badge is 15 cents. 


Date Gtr cceetastsdhsovesssdeave 


taken the | ames 


I will 
and be worthy 
Scout. 


ber subject to the rules and regulations of the Lone 
ts of America. I enclose the Membership fee of 


Color... Age 


State 


The Membership 





om | 
















| bids during the past winter and spring were 


| control of the Soviet government. 


| 














T WAS one of the happy evenings at Mr. 
Birwood’s—a Saturday night—chilly out-of- 
doors but warm and cheerful in the well- 
furnished library. The conversation had 
drifted to the beginning of stamp collecting. 

“William P. Brown, who in 1859 was per- 
haps the first dealer in stamps in the United 
States,” Mr. Birwood was saying, “began 
selling his wares by the City Hall Park 
New York City. The stamps were tacked on a 
board—what valuable specimens may have 
been destroyed by that unfortunate method— 
the tacks right through the center. His idea 
of making money out of these bits of paper 
came to him from trading in the corridors of 
the old post-office on Nassau and Liberty 
Streets. Here clerks gathered daily bringing 
the latest to arrive on foreign mail at their 
offices.” 

“Some of those stamps must be in collec- 
tions to-day,” Harry remarked. 

“Undoubtedly,” Mr. Birwood answered. 
“A certain percentage is destroyed each year. 
Collections are sold and resold and in removing 
specimens some are injured—fires take their 
toll—others are just lost. It was through Mr. 
Brown that Walter Scott became interested in 
philately. He was the author of the catalogue 
that has become the accepted standard in this 
country and also of numerous albums.” 

“T wonder how many are interested in the 
hobby to-day?” Bob asked. 

“T cut out an article that appeared in the 
New York World covering that point.” Mr. 
Birwood searched through a group of clippings 
that filled one of the pigeonholes of his desk 
and presently read: ‘The number of stamp 
collectors in the United States is estimated 
at one hundred thousand; Great Britain is 
second with seventy-five thousand; then 
follows Germany with sixty-five thousand; 
France, thirty thousand; Italy, twenty thou- 
sand and South America, five thousand.’ 
Quite a growth in sixty-five years.” 

“That seems a long while to me,” 
said. 

“And Mr. Brown is still living,” Mr. Bir- 
wood smiled. “It is estimated that over fifty 
millions of dollars are turned over each year 
in the stamp trade and that is easy to conceive 
when one considers thirty-two thousand, five 
hundred dollars was paid for a single stamp.” 

‘The purchaser of such an expensive rarity 
must have a large collection,” said Bob. 

“Tt is credited with being one of the largest 
in the world and contains many fine stamps. 
The owner Arthur Hind of Utica, New 
York.” 

“Are there any United States stamps that 
bring high prices?” asked Harry. 

“The highest ever paid was for a New Hamp- 
shire stamp from the town of Boscawen; the 
amount twelve thousand dollars. Auction 


Harry 


is 


often four times the catalogue price for early 
U. S. stamps. Like British Colonials they 
have always been popular with collectors. 
But after all a stamp is a stamp. The Bos- 
cawen rarity occupies no more space on a 
page than a one cent, green of the present issue 
and each has its definite significance. 

Harry, who seemed much impressed by these 
remarks, said: “I don’t believe the owner of 
that New Hampshire stamp had any more 
pleasure in looking at it than I have with my 
inexpensive collection.” 

“At least we are permitted to do as we 
please with our stamps in this country,” Mr. 
Birwood observed. “Mr. Edward Stern, a 
New York dealer, recently made a trip to 
Russia, hoping to pick up a few collections or 
perhaps some rarities, found the market in 
No one is 
allowed to send stamps out of the country 
except through the Stamp Agency and then 
only for exchange. This newly organized 
department has cleaned up all provisional 
issues, catalogued and priced legitimate issues 
of ‘South Russia, Far Eastern Republic, 
Ukraine, Siberia—in fact all those new States 
that had formerly been part of the Russian 
Empire before the Great War.’ 
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There Is Still Time 


Although the advance sale was greater than 
ever before, we are still able to supply copies 


of the 
1925 EDITION 
SCOTT’S STANDARD 
POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE 


More than 1500 pages of concise and author- 

itative information, giving date of issue, color, 
shade, paper, perforation and watermark of 

all stamps ever issued by any stamp issuing 
Government of the world up to date of going - 
to press. 

Also gives the prices at which these stamps 
may be bought used or unused—more than 
100,000 prices listed. 

The Standard Catalogue has been the final 
authority over half a century. 

FREE: We will send, if requested, to all 

purchasers of the Catalogue, mentionin g this 


Fer ao nt in Boys’ Lire, a copy of ; ‘The 
Standard Guide to Stamp Collecting” illus- 
trated. 

PRICES 
NS FR) CR eee ee $2.00 
‘loth Bound, Thumb Indexed.......... 2.50 


Forwarding Charges extra. Shipping Weight, 3 Ibs. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


























3 00 Fine Watermark Detector......value $ .25 
+ Stamp Wallet for duplicates. ...value -25 
FOR Small Album and 5 blank app. sheets .10 
Perforation Gauge, Millimetre Scale, 
15c! i] I ala <a value .05 
Pa ckage Peelable Hinges. value =. .05 
100 Different Stamps, all unused, in ‘high Ger- 
mans with (prewar) value millions “ot dollars, 
FO rrr rey value 2.30 
Total Value of Outfit bkd G06 bse uduewe sae maenine “$3.00 


This entire Big Outfit for only 15¢ to approval applicants 
BADGER STAMP CO., Milwaukee, Wis- 


BOYS! Bet you haven't got a single stamp from 

* the Irish Republic! We offer this month 
only to approval applicants: Packet of 100 different from 
Cape of Good Hope, San Marino, Fiume (triangle), 
Travancore, Malay (tiger), Guatemala, Congo (Savage), 
etc., ete.; also a fine set of 5 diff. Ireland, perforation gauge 
& mme. scale, and 250 peelable hinges—ali for eight cents! 


Supply limited, order at once. 
PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. WATERTOWN, MASS. 


Ete. For Sale. 700 yr. old silver 
coin .35; 20 Diff. For’n Coins. 40; 
U.S. Gold $1, $2; Roman Coin 
300 AD. 15; World’s Smallest Coin . 10; 
Eagle C jent., 2c or 3c Coins, ea. .10 
3Indian Arrowheads .20; 2 Moss 
Agate .20; Large Garnet .25; Cowrie 
Money .10; 3 Big U.S. Cents, 100 yrs. 
Id ,25; Lincoln Medai .10; ©. S 


A- 
$100 Bill . Roman Silver Coin .55; Malay Becaeeet Hg 10; 
Retail list 10 P at coin 


ELDER CURIO CORP'N, 9 East 35th St., New York 


100 Different Foreign Stamps for Six Cents 


and a request for cheap approvals. Reference. Breaking 
up my personal collection and have many good stamps 
to offer at liberal discount. 


R. C. SMITH, Box 106, Richmond, Indiana 
All Different 


50 Scandinavian Stamps 10c 


and a free photo from Hell, Norway, or one of 12-inch 
guns in action. State which. 


PHIL. LUNDSTED, Cape Cottage, Maine 


DIFFERENT PRETTY FRENCH 
25 COLONIAL tll 2c 
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“ASCO” 50% approvals. 
Box 332, 


To applicants for 
ASTEX STAMP CO., 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from }ind including Africa, Asia, Aus- 
70 Different Foreign Countries tralia, Europe, West Indies 
and our pamphlet, which tells you “How to make your collection 
of stamps properly.”” For only 16 cents—A BIG BARGAIN. 
Queen City Stamp & Coin Company, 
Room 35 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
Nice Set French Colonies including Pictures of Wild Ani- 
mals, Native Chiefs, African Scenery, etc. Big Price List 
of 1000 Genuine Stamp Bargains and copy of our latest 
catalogue of Stamp Albums, Special Packets and Supplies 
all for 2c postage. EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, 344 Lip- 


pincott Street, Toronto, Canada. 


100 "Ema" 


to applicants for Popular Net 
CHR 








ISTENSEN STAMP CO. 


Sycamore Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


200 





Fine collection 200 all dif. genuine stamps, 
majority unused, inc. Iceland, ‘Turkey, 
Africa, ete.; $1.00 U. S.: perforation gauge. 
for millimetre scale, ruler: small album: big 
price list; package 250 hinges—ALL FOR 
10 Cts 10c to approval applicants only. 
* PENNA. STAMP CO. MANOR, PA. 


Not Quantity—But Real Quality 
75 All Different. Cat. More Than $3.00 
From Abyssinia, Albania. Bosnia, Epirus, Esthonia, 
Fiume, Georgia, Hetjaz, Mesopotamia, Ukrainia, White 
Russia, etc. New | Occupation Issues, Sur- 
t. Everyone ON aes cael 

(OK—HIGHLAND PARK, KY. 





SEDGWI 





5 cents. 
BOYS! Packet of 108 Stamps including 
© Tchad, Congo, etc., 5c, to approval ap- 


plicants. If you will write at once we will include a 
Stamp Album, perforation gauge and a big list of bargains 
without extra charge. 
Hill Stamp Co., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 
B Re EE 1 100 different New European stamps 
= mostly unused and cataloging over 
2.00 to approval sheet applicants, enclosing 2c 


postage! 
ARTHUR V. PIERCE, 
115 Broadway Providence, R. 1. 


EUREKA BARGAIN COLLECTIONS 


100 diff. for 8c, 200 for 15c, 100 Austria 10c, 10 Danzig 
xc, 50 Czecho i8e, 100 Hungary 10c, 25 Poland & Cen. 
th. 7c. Don't forget to ask for our excellent approvals 

to fill up those blank spaces. 

EUREKA STAMP CO., Dept. B, Prince Bay, N. Y. 


November 














FOR ALL BOYS 


[No advertisements 


for this classification are accepted 
unless they meel the approval o} an expert. Kindly re- 


port any unsalisfactory service.] 
$6.00 for 12c 


x ine packet 101 all different genuine stamps from Panama, 
Guatemala, Chile, Argentine, ete., Cat. value over $3.00; 
5 unused French Colonies (large, beautiful stamps); per- 
foration gauge, ruler, millimetre scale; big price list; set 
Venezuela, cat. value (1923) $2.79. All for 12c to appli- 
cants for our famous approval sheets! 


DAVIES STAMP CO., 
P. O. Box 108, Toledo, O. 


Bo s! Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new 
ys: pair of steel stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: 

Famous “Confiscated”’ set of Bulgaria (the stamps that 
nearly started a war); set of new Germany with (prewar) 
face value over forty million dollars; perfcration gauge; 
small album; nice packet 100 different from Argentine, 
British Guiana, Newfoundland, Africa, Dutch Indies, etc., 

etc.—and last but not least, a dandy pair of stamp tongs! 

The entire big outfit only 15c to approval applicants! 
LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., 338 Columbia St., TOLEDO, OHIO. 


BEST OFFER EVER MADE 


Send us names of three boys like yourself 
and we will send you approval sheets of 
very popular stamps, from which you can 
select 26 Free. Return remainder and name 
of countries you are interested in, and re- 
ceive our | cent club offer. Scout Rec. 


EBEN H. TARR, Joppa, Gloucester, Mass. 


FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


All for 12¢; 2searce triangle stamps; small album; 5 blank 
approval sheets; 250 hinges; perforation gauge; 5 French 
Colonials; 2 special deliveries; Airmail set; red cross set; 
Fantastic Fenw. ay Packet containing 55 different including 
Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good Hope, Bosnia, Crete, 
Congo, ete. This wonderful outfit and 16 page price list, 
only 12¢ to new approval applicants. 


FENWAY STAMP CO., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 

BOYS! My famous Million- Dollar packet is the talk of 

Stampdom. It contains 50 different recent stamps 

of Germany, all unused, including airplane, provisionals, 

ete., with values (prewar) of over $15,000,000.00! For 

thirty days only we will send this big value packet abso- 
H 


lutely free to approval applicants! Raed 4c. URRY! 
RICHARD LAMP 























81 Napoleon Street a Indiana 


100 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 


To applicants for our Popular Approvals sending 
references. 500 all diff. stamps 50c. 
BACHUS STAMP CO. 
147 Danforth Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 
Come 


FREE: 20 Luxemburg Stamps |." 


Given to approval applicants requesting my approval 
selection at 66% “2 discount. Reference required. Scout 
membership sufficient. 

de Jong, 539 West 162d Street New York, N. Y. 


“Oil, BOYS!” MYSTIC’S “ MYSTERIOUS” PACKET ! 


CO sntbpers stamps from the lands of connibale, heathens, sun wor 
nippers. and wild savages!! In e Kenya and Uganda, 
ersia, fricae a indies, Gold Coast, Federated. Malay States, 
pie Em 3s ravancore, Siam, Cong igo, etc. This wonderful 
packet pois mm "106 all different (mostly unused) for only 8 cents 
to approval! applica: 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, New York 


NEW EUROPE FRE mestly unused from Lat- 


via, Ukraine, ete., including fine charity, airpost, postage 

cue and special deliv ery stamps, which would cost over 
$1.00 if purchased from approval sheets. This excellent 

packet absolutely free to applicants of our famous Stur 
Net  Moeres als. Send 2¢ postage. 

H. Milwaukee, Wis. 


. ANVELINK & CO. 
BOYS! A REAL BARGAIN 


A nice collection of 200 all different, genuine 
foreign stamps from such countries as Danzig, 
pee ge Russia, Sweden, and many others. 


Catalog value over $4.00—all for EIGHT 
CENTS to approval — ants only. 
H. W. Myers & Co., Dept. A, 915 Florida Street, Richmond, Calif. 


200 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c 


and One Nigeria Stamp 
and price-list to those buying from our 50% discount ap- 
proval sheet. Hinges, 10c per 1000 _postp = 


er +I 40c postpaid 
K. C. STAMP C0., Dept. 2 


, 838 Lee Building, need City, Mo. 
STAMPS 


105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
Coupons, 2c. 


tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 

with dates, names of — etc., 3c. Bigger ones 

lie, 35c, $1.00, $2.25, ULLARD & CO., 


A. 
1924 world catalog of stamps, 
15c. Stp. Guide 10c. Direct “ 446 age St., Dept. AS, 
porters: album manufacturers. joston, Mass. 


Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, Peru, 
SO) 50 VARIETIES ? Cuba, Mexico, ete., and al- 
AY bum 10c. 1000 mixed 40c. 50 diff. U! S. 25c. 1000 
j hinges 10c. Fine Album for B00 stamps 75c. 
List free. 500 fine all different stamps, $1.0 A collec- 
tion of 1000 fine all different mounted stamr_s, only $3.00. 
C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliant Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
100 Used Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free all different, free to all send- 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Large album, 
15e. List of 1500 stamps at 1c each. If possible, send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
B. L. Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio 
158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 5 
dia Service. Guatemala, China, ete. Only Cc 
Finest Aoproval Sheets 50 to per cent. 
AGENTS WANTED. 72-p. Lists Free. 


We Buy Stamps, Established 29 years. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St, Louis, Mo, 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 
FIUME TRIANGLE, 
large $1.00 U. S. etc., All Only 9c. 
to introduce approvals 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. . Louis, Mo. 
104 Get This Wholesale me 1 2c 
unused stamps—24 blocks 
FREE—Set of 5 airmail and big new 20-page price list 
with each order. Approvals, references required. 
BUCKEY STAMP 














100 Different New Europe, 





































712 E. Bowen St., Dayton, Ohio 
Three cent orange, red 

Canada 1872 unlisted guide 

dot variety to applicants 


i! for approval selections. 


E. E. GOODCHILD 
116 Sherbrook West, Montreal, Canada 


Zambesia, Herzegovina, Allenstein 








Zanzibar, Abyssinia, 


Stamps, Menagerie collection, and Album, only 10 cents. 
4 diff. Albania, r2c. diff. Armenia, 12c. 1 runei, 3c. 
i Cook Is., 3c. 2 Horto, 8c. 3 Kiauchau, 7c. 2 Nauru, 


oc. 10 Nyesee, 12c. rahiti, Sc. 1 T: anganyika, 5c. 
LIBERTY ‘STAMP COMPANY 
3974 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 


1024 











for philately,” Bob remarked. “If some other 
countries had their stamp issuing brought under 
control there might be less unnecessary sets.” 

“Russia,” resumed_Mr. Birwood, “is making 
it warm for the counterfeiters, too. A man 
recently arrested and tried for counterfeiting 
stamps of Batum and the States of former 
Russia was found guilty and sentenced to 
from two and a half to five years imprisonment 
at hard labor.” 

“T wonder what the Russian Agency would 
have had to say about Germany’s special 
stamps for the flight of the new air ship, 
Zeppelin ZR-3? There was something about 
it in the paper and it also said letters were to 
cost a gold mark each and post-cards fifty 
pfennigs and that letters were arriving from 
all parts of Germany to be carried across the 
ocean by this new air route.” 

“There is a funny story in Scott’s Journal 
of a man in San Francisco who sent a letter 
East with instructions to have it returned to 
him across the continent by the first air mail 
aeroplane. He had placed the three denomina- 
tions of the aeroplane issue, the eight, sixteen 
and twenty-four cent on the envelope and 

eagerly awaited its return. At last the plane 

reached the western coast and in due time the 
envelope was brought to him by the postman. 
Alas for his plan! It was stained all over a 
splotchy crimson. A box of raspberries was 
handed to the aviator shortly before he set 
out and he put it in the bag with the mail 
where the fruit in some way became crushed 
so that the juice ran over and soaked into a 
number of letters among which was the one 
belonging to the San Francisco man.” It was 
Mr. Birwood who told the story. 

Bob said, “I have the new air-mail set and I 
wish there was a place in my album for them. 
I make up extra pages for my book but it 
isn’t really satisfactory as after a while the 
binding is strained or broken and the album 
spoiled. 

“The ever increasing number of stamps has 
long been a problem for the makers of albums. 
The decision to divide the collection into 
nineteenth and twentieth century was only 
the first bridge to cross. Soon the quantity 
of new arrivals forced another division and the 
plan of making up a new book every ten years 
was decided upon. For my part I'd like to see a 
popular loose leaf album. To make it popular 
it would have to be comparatively cheap. A 
set of pages would be issued to cover the 
stamps for the year and they would be looked 
forward to just as the new “catalogue is now. 
As the pages increased all one would have to 
do would be to buy new binders. If there were 
countries whose stamps one did not wish to 
collect the pages could be left out.’ 
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received recently a 


HE Secretary has L 
Some of 


number of requests for letters. 
them follow. 

A Pioneer Scout in Alabama wishes to get 
in touch with a Pioneer Scout of the Second 
Class who lives west of the Mississippi River. 
We have also a letter from a Patrol Leader in 
Maine who wishes a correspondent in Montana. 
An Assistant Scoutmaster in Washington, 
D. C., writes us that his troop is very anxious 
to exchange papers with troops in the United 
States or Hawaii. 

We have a letter from an Assistant Scout- 
master of Burma, India, who writes in English 
and is nineteen years of age, which he wishes 
to be forwarded to Forth Worth, Texas. At 
present we have no members there. 

From one of our old members in the Philip- 
pine Islands we have a letter to be forwarded to 
San Francisco, and another letter written in 
English has come from a German boy sixteen 
years of age to be sent to the same city, where 
we have at present no members. 

From Belgium we have a letter written in 
English from a gentleman who wishes to cor- 
respond with a Scoutmaster, twenty to thirty 
years of age. From the same country we 
have another letter from a Boy Scout sixteen 
years of age who is a member of the Scouts 
Esperanto League and wishes to correspond 
with an American Scout student of Esperanto. 
Also, another of our members, an eighteen- 
year-old American, wishes to correspond in 
Esperanto. 

From India we have three letters, all in 
English; one of the writers is nineteen years of 
age; another is a college student; the ‘third is 
also an older boy. 

From Madrid we have two letters, both 
written in Spanish; the writer of one is 
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At Least We Could Keep Clean 


By KENNETH PERKINS 
(Author of ‘‘Ride Him, Cowboy’’) 


RIGHTO, pards, gather around the 

fire, poke up the old pine logs and some 

dry mesquite roots to give you the right 

fragrance in the smoke, and I'll tell you why 

I always carry Ivory Soap whenever I take 

a canoe down the Klamath or the Columbia— 

or once in a while for an easy swirl down the 
Russian River in California. 


My pard and I got one of these old-fashioned 
contraptions—not as light as a_ birchbark 
canoe and not as heavy as a basswood— 
which is mighty like a buffalo hide. It was a 
fresh-water vessel that sagged and gave in 
spots, and got good and loggy before we were 
half through our journey. Our guns and our 
matches we kept in a waterproof bag of pan- 
tasote—which is a good thing to remember 
when traveling, no matter where. But our food 
pack we dumped between us with just a tar- 
paulin over the cans of beans, coffee, and the 
dried vegetables and cereals and bacon. 


Well, boys, I'll tell you what happened: 
The first night we slept on the beach with 
our feet to the fire. Couldn’t have a fire up 
in the dry brush, which would have been 
much more comfortable sleeping. The next 
morning with our bones aching and our eyes 
half closed because of the bad night, we made 
a long reach going as slick as you please 
with the current, which was like grey glass in 
the early morning. Then we felt a pleasant 
pull at the old ship—as if we had been sailing 
and felt the influence of a freshening breeze 
lifting us along. We knew what was coming— 
for we had experienced this several times the 
day before: at first the current lifted us across 
a bit of shoal water—and you could feel your 


Indian paddle, which is long and narrow and 
goes deep, kicking at the pebbles. Then once 
across the shoal we found ourselves at the end 
of the reach and swirled almost without warn- 
ing in a right angle bend of the river. 


Now when the river makes a twist like this, 
you can bet your boots she digs out a good big 
water-hole near the shore. No more shoals, 
I’i] tell you. And what’s more she digs 
into the bank so deep that you generally find 
a lot of purple sage, pepper-woods and other 
kinds of chaparral overhanging. 

Well, boys, if you paddle fast enough you can 
generally make these bends. But if you’ve 
spent a bad night shivering and making fires, 
and trying to get a comfortable hole in the 
sand, you’re probably thinking too slowly. 
Anyway, all I know of what happened was 
that we were horsed up into a dense thicket 
of overhanging thorn brush. Couldn’t 
paddle on that side, of course; all we could 
do was to “pull” with our paddles on the 
other. But whatever we did lasted about 
thirty seconds, because the current and our 
own weight shoved us down on one side, and 
the chaparral picked us up on the other. 
The canoe was upside down, with its back 
showing like a tortoise. And the only thing 
that was floating was my partner, who hung 
onto the guns, and myself, and one thing else: 
Yes, you’ve guessed it already. So that’s why 
I advise taking that particular brand along 
the next time you do any trailin’ or portagin’ 
or most of al! canoein’ 


ProcTER & GAMBLE, Makers of 


IVORY SOAP 


% PURE 


99 **/100 


WATCH for the next number 
of this famous series. 
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PARAMOUNT OUTFIT! @: wfine, ertfelan,- It 


tamp from smallest republic; famous “Confiseated = set of Bulgaria 
‘the stamps which almost started a war!); 2 triangle stamps; per- 
foration gauge, millimeter scale, ruler; Stamp from Foe pat nevare 
country 01 on earth; set 3 Cr ete y Gas e, b 
2 scarce Hayti, jogued (1923) at $2.00: jig price 
rn Dutch Indies, ‘Argentina, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Bri 











—T 
So outfit Sor only = cents to applicants for Betis Pees 
Approvals. Order today: 
PARAMOUNT STAMP COMPANY 


1540 Broadway, 
BI foreign postage stamps, every one different, from 

China, Jamaica, Reunion Island, New Europe, 
Senegal, Nyassa and many other scarce ones, also packet of 
genuine stamp hinges, pocket size stamp album and large 
bargain list. Allonly roc. Approvalssent. Write today. 


Carlton Stamp Co., _ L. St. Louis, Mo. 
100 unused, all different, 

BARGAI stamps, only 5 cents, an- 
! other 1,000 mixed stamps 


fren Europe, Asia, Africa, etc. 20 cents. 
NIELSEN 


New York City 





Fine packet of genuine 





3244§Whipple St., Chicago, Illinois. 








BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 


ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL 
As a premium we will send for 12c (regular price twenty- 
five cents) 1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small stamp book, 1 stamp wallet, | perforation 
gauge, 250 hinges, 1 triangle stamp, packet of stamps 
from ‘Abyssinia, Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., 
etc., and large price list. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP CO.. Colorads ‘springs, Colo. 


BARGAINS: 30c; 100 Brit. Col., 30c; 50 Portu- 


guese Col., 25c; roosame, 50c. Toapprov al’ applicants 
only : sodiff. Fr.Col., roc. Remitincoin or money order. 
Charles W. Hess, 1408 Patapsco St., Baltimore, Md. 


? 5 0 DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 12c 





All different stamps in.each packet. 
50 French Colonies, 20c; 100 same, 





We offer iarge packet containing 250 all 
different genuine stamps and bargain price 
list all for 12c. to approval applicants. 
MIDWEST STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. B, Kemper Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Railway Postal Cle 
$1600 to $2300 
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tion ficient. Nn 
Travel—See yous country. jf 
Mail coupon today—SURE. y Addres 
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/ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. R172, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Sirs: Send me without charge (1) Specimen Railw ay 


Postal Clerk Examination questions. (2) List of U. 
Government jobs obtainable. 
coaching lessons. 


(3) Send free cas 























A Little Beauty 


This Real Hamilton $ 
Repeater for . 


12 


See this real .22 anes repeating 
rifle, the new model Hamilton. 
Pump mechanism, shoots 15 shots, 
marvellously accurate, beautiful 
lines, perfect balance. 










No such rifle at such a price 
has ever before been offered. 
Think what you get! Handsome 
blued-steel barrel, built up by 
our special process and bronze- 
rifled—rustless. Stock and fore- 
arm of solid black walnut. Take- 
down, hammerless construction. 
Adjustable sights, safety trigger 
guard. And $12.00 buys this 
little thoroughbred! 


15 Shots Without 
Reloading 


Get hold of this Hamilton Re- 
peater today—feel it, heft it, sight 
it. It’s “‘the goods’’—-and backed 
by a factory with 22 years experi- 
ence in making fine rifles. Any 
Hamilton model, repeater opsin- 
gle shot, sent direct from fg 
on receipt of price. Singf®s 
models $3.00 and $3.50. 


C. J. HAMILTON 


310 Hamilton S 
PLYMOUTH, 
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nineteen years of age, a scout since 1916. H« 
wishes to be put in touch with a boy at least 
seventeen years old. The other is also an 
older boy; he is willing to try to translate 
| English letters but is able to do so only with 
difficulty and prefers Spanish. 


An 


about 


Italian, 
to enter the Polytechnic at 
papers with an American of about his age. 

We also have an opportunity to place a num- 
ber of letters with Australian boy scouts. 





(Coneli 


The Voice in the Dark 


wed from page 


31) 








Ken’s mind was active: One thing he knew. 
The code was still safe. But he realized that 
the powerful, wiry stranger was indeed wearing 
him to a frazzle. How much longer his 
strained muscles could hold out he did not 
know. This was on nerve. It was only will 
that said to him, ‘‘ Hold on!” 

Flashed over Ken the thought of his uncle, 
Craig Kennedy, at home, how Craig had 
| pulled him out of many tig sht places. 





of 


“Uncle C ‘raig! Uncle Craig!” he cried 
helplessly. ‘*‘ Don’t let them get me!”’ 
The very moment he uttered those words 


he realized their uselessness. It was not even 
like a prayer. There was no one to hear. 

Now he had to dodge again. He stumbled 
tover the unconscious body of Zoldoff on the 
floor. Then with one last effort he shouted 
again, mechanically, as if rather to inspire him- 
self, “Uncle Craig!” It ended in a mournful 
gasp. After all he was only a boy in a diflicult, 
dangerous position, alone, hanging on desper- 
ately. 

Was he hearing right? Or was he out of 
his head? Down the dark corridor came the 
sounds of racing steps and a voice that he 
fancied he recognized. 

“Ken! Ken! Where are you?” 

Ken almost fainted from the sheer revulsion 
of feeling. It was his Uncle Craig—and yet 
it could not be. Yes, it was! Kennedy had 
switched on the light in the stateroom. 
| From the pitch blackness of the corridor 
| 
| 





came a scream, a peculiar scream, for help. 
Everybody, including myself, just back of 
Craig, turned. What, who was it? Was it 
another of the boys in danger? _ I tried hastily 
to gather what I could from the quality of the 
voice. No, it did not seem to be the voice of 
a boy. It was more mature, muffled perhaps, 
but insistent, one that arrested attention. 

It seemed to have an even more peculiar 
effect upon Ken’s adversary in the long coat 
and the mask. He turned toward it, hesitated 
only a split second, flung Ken in a rude heap 
on the floor, then leaped into the darkness at 
the call of pain and help, toward this scream, 
peculiar, heart-rending, disturbing. 


Ken, sprawling on the floor, was too ex- 
hausted to answer Craig’s hasty demand, 
“Are you all right, boy?” Craig glanced 


down an instant. There on the floor Ken was 
trying to protect the helpless body of Zoldoff 
from the weight of his own where he had been 
flung. Ken’s face, too, was covered with 
blood from the laceration on his cheek. But 
shining up from his eyes was a look of trust 


mingled with astonishment. He was _ too 
flabbergasted to utter a word. Only his lips 
moved as they framed the silent syllables, 


“Uncle Craig!” It was too good to be true. 
It must be a dream. 

The glance was enough to tell Kennedy that 
Ken was in reality all right. He strode down 
the corridor, with me after him, in a moment, 
after the fleeing masked one who had fled 
toward the strange in the dark that 
had diverted us for the instant. 

Along the corridor we ran, up to the end. 
Surely that mysterious cry of distress had come 
from that direction. At least the masked at- 
tacker had fled that way. Kennedy made a 
hasty search. He was positive that no doors 
had been opened or shut since the weird cry 
had been heard. Who had uttered the cry? 
Was someone else now in need of the same help 
that Ken had needed when we hurried on the 
scene? There was no one—now. The cor- 
ridor ran into another, cross-ship. Coming in 
our direction was a group of passengers, seek- 
ing the reason for the cry that had first alarmed 
the dancers. They had seen no one, except 
themselves. Our man was gone, swallowec 
up in the vast ship as if he had been a ghostly 
intruder, vanished utterly. 

Craig wasted no time now in useless pursuit. 
There had been every opportunity to doff the 


voice 





} 


| 


}coat, hide the mask. The attacker might 
even now be one of the rescuers. Hastily 
we returned to Ken Adams. 

Already others, scouts and passengers, 
| were searching staterooms, corridors and 
decks. 

“Uncle Craig,” called Ken. ‘Look at 
| Zoldoft! Is he—is he—dead?” 


Craig and I bent over the prostrate boy. 
How white a boy can get and still have the 
spark of life burning within! Craig felt his 
pulse, put his ear close to the boy’s heart. 
Other strong arms were ready to lift him, care 
for him, as Craig directed. 

Ken himself seemed like one coming from 
a daze following the shock of attack and the 
sudden unexpected appearance of his uncle 
from nowhere, as it seemed to him, out here ir 
the ocean. A flash of startled worry passgél 
over his face. _ He could no more than whisper, 
“Uncle Craig! Look for Zoldoft’s code Mes- 
sage to the Russian Scouts!” 

“Would it be on him?” asked Craig Quickly 
feeling the inert body without ceasin® his di 
rections for bringing the boy to consciousness. 

“Yes,” nodded Ken anxiously. “It would 
be in a little metal case, about his waist.” 
Ken was trembling with excitement as we 
turned out each pocket, felt through the boy’s 
clothes, about his body. 

The case with the code message to the Rus- 
sian scouts was gone! 

‘They must have taken it, in the dark, 
after they hit him,” blurted out Ken. There 
were tears in Ken’s eyes as he realized it. He 
turned away from the rest, but between Ken- 
nedy and myself, felt about his own waist. 
‘Thank heaven, the code itself is safe, the 
cipher,” he whispered. “I had that, the 
other part of it, in a little metal tube about 
my waist. One is no good without the other. 
They have only the code message. They'll 
never decipher it in a thousand years!” Ken 
looked at us with an awed look. What a ter- 
rible responsibility now was his! With the 
message gone, that code was the key that 
would have to be guarded with his life, more 
zealously than ever before. 

By this time the ship’s surgeon had arrived 
and his examination confirmed that of Ken- 
nedy. Zoldoff was sorely wounded, but not 
fatally. He would need quiet and attention 
for a few days. 

As they were carrying away young Zoldoff, 
among the passengers, solicitous and kindly, 
was the lanky dark French entertainer, de 
Rapalie. Eagerly, excitedly he cried that he 
would do all he could to help the boy through 
the tedious hours of convalescence. ‘‘I sing! 
I play! I make ze laugh come!” 

Now that it was over, Ken could only fol- 
low Craig devotedly about the corridor, about 
Zoldoft’s room, about his own, and finally to 
Craig’s stateroom on another deck. This 
rescue was so timely, so unexpected. Then, 
there was the joy to think of having his Uncle 
along on the rest of the trip. He realized that 
he needed Craig desperately now. 

The attacker was clever. In spite of the 
most careful search by Kennedy, not a clue, 
apparently, could be found. If there had 
been one I was sure Kennedy would have be- 
trayed, by a deeper concentration or by a more 
cheerful expression, that he had something. 
All we knew was that Ken’s life was now in 
danger. I knew Craig’s great love for that 
boy would doubly sharpen his eyes and every 
other sense. 

We were still with Ken, only now in our own 
suite. Craig wanted him to have some undis- 
turbed rest, as well as safety. Besides, he 
realized that his own presence would calm 
Ken after the ruthless excitement of the attack 
and instill confidence in him. 

“But, Uncle Craig,” demanded Ken, 
satiably, ‘tell me how you got here.” 

“Ken,” I cautioned, “you get some sleep. 
Fogs and fights don’t make the best physical 
preparation for a Jamboree.” 

“Well, I suppose I can tell the boy that,” 
interrupted Craig. “Ken,” he continued 
slowly, ‘when I heard you were sailing and of 
the trust with which they had honored you by 
placing that code of the cipher in your hands, 

did some thinking. I was worried. And 
Iam more than worried now. Your mother, too, 
begged me to take this time for a vacation of 
some sort, so that I could sail with you and be 
on hand if needed. It seems asif your mother’s 
love was clairvoyant. I’m glad I’m here. I 
have been traveling under cover; never even 
communicated with you; but I have been hover- 
ing about most of the time. Walter was with 
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me when I said I would go, was willing to come 
along. And then, you know, the Scout Move- 
ment tugs at my heart, Ken.” 

Kennedy paused. “Talk about watchful 
eves, Ken,” I put in. “Your uncle ought to 
be able from memory to draw every face on 
this boat of anyone who had shown the least 
bit of interest in you or the other fellows with 
you.’ 

Craig smiled at my exaggeration, but I 
insisted on going on. ‘“There’s one man I 
don’t trust on board, Ken—and that is that 
de Rapalie, the entertainer. He hangs around 
you fellows too much, asks too many personal 


questions. Somehow he just makes me suspi- 
cious all through. Don’t tell him anything, 
Ken.” 


“Don’t talk about me to him, either,” inter- 
posed Craig. “Nor to anyone else, for that 
matter. I have been watching him as well 
as others ever since we left New York. I 
haven’t anything on him. But who knows? 
He may know more about this attack than he 
is telling,” wound up Craig. 

“Tsn’t that strange, Uncle Craig,’”’ cried 
Ken. “None of the boys like him, either.” 

“Well,” observed Kennedy, “the code is 
safe, at least. You have all next week at 
Wembley to duplicate the message. When we 
land at Southampton you can get started on it 
immediately. Then we.can watch everybody. 
It is a difficult and dangerous problem facing 
you, Ken, but clear heads and steady hands 
will carry us through.” 

“Uncle Craig,’ observed Ken thoughtfully, 
as if he were turning something over in his 
mind that would not down, “who else was 
hurt to-night, beside Zoldoff?” 

“Hurt?” I asked. 

“Yes, hurt. It must have been that. 
Didn’t you leave me when we heard someone 
in pain crying out for help, down the corridor— 
or am J still dreaming, Mr. Jamieson?” 


Now I recollected. That strange voice in 
the dark. “We searched,” I tried to explain, 
“all over. But we could find no one. Then | 
after we came back we found that the alarm | 
had been spread and there was plenty of help 
for you fellows. But it is mysterious, Ken. 
I thought so myself. It seems as if another 
crime, an attack had been committed—on 
someone. That was a call for help. And 
your attacker responded to it instantly, you 
remember.” 

“What do you think happened?” the boy 
turned to Kennedy. 

Kennedy shrugged. It was evidently on 
his mind, too. ‘The cries came from the cor- 
ridor, didn’t you think?” Both Ken and 
I nodded. 

Ken sat bolt upright suddenly. “Do you 
know,” he cried, “‘when de Rapalie left us in 
a huff during the fog, because we turned down 
a fool offer of help of his, I saw out of the 
corner of my eye two men who had been acting 
suspiciously? They left right after him. 
Say, Uncle Craig, do you think they might 
have had anything to do with it?” 

Kennedy laughed outright. I must con- 
fess, too, that I joined in the merriment. Ken 
seemed to take it almost as a personal reflection, 
as if we were scoffing at hisdeductions. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter? Why are you laughing at me?” 

“Not exactly at you, Ken,” smoothed 
Craig. “I give you credit for observation. 
I didn’t think you noticed anything at the 
time. Well, you see, Ken, those two men 
that you saw, trying very hard not to act as 
if they were together—” He stopped and 
exchanged a glance with me. 

“Oh-h! I see!” laughed Ken, getting it 
at once. “So, you were the men—and you 
had been watching him because you were 
looking out for me!” 

“i xactly.” 
(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for December) 
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the rhythmic beat of pumping engines, the 
hiss of water, the queer, throbbing rise and fall 
of many voices. Staggering under the burden 
of their poor household goods men and women 
lumbered past, their faces twisted and dis- 
traught by emotions which the boy felt keenly, 
yet with a curious sense of unreality that was 
like a dream. 


} While most of the scouts had been assigned 


to patrol duty, Thurston’s job was that of 
a sort of unofficial aide to the fire chief. Al- 


and for some moments had been standing close 
behind that official awaiting further orders. 

“No chance of saving Twenty-two,” he 
heard MacMahon say. “Everybody’s out, 
of course.” 

“Sure,” answered a subordinate. “‘Brown’s 
just been through the building. How about 
Thompson stringing a hose around behind 
and playing the next house this way?” 

“Good idea,” agreed the chief. He glanced 
around and his eye fell on Thurston. “Find 
George Thompson, Rick,” he directed. ‘“He’s 
up in front of Twenty-three. Tell him to run 
a line through the alley and play it on the 
back of the next house this way.” 

“Right,” responded Thurston, and sped 
away. 

He found the assistant and delivered the 
message. Then it occurred to him that it 
might be a good idea to slip through the alley- 
way and make sure the narrow space was 
clear. He found it reasonably so, and passing 
through a gate in the high board fence, reached 
a point from which he could see the rear of the 
three’ tenements. 

‘ff don’t see how they can save any of ’em,” 
uttered, his glance sweeping over the rear 
the three buildings. ‘“They’re built plumb 
up against each other, and with this wind the 
fire will eat right through the walls. They’ll 
be lucky if they can stop it at the alley. I 
wonder—” 

He broke off with a startled catching of his 
breath and his heart gave a great leap. Staring 
down at him through the drifting smoke from 
an open window on the third floor of the middle 
building was the terror-stricken face of a little 
girl. 

Thurston had been standing in the back- 
yard of the tenement next the alley. A similar 
high board fence separated that yard from the 
next, but Rick had no conscious memory of 
scaling it when he found himself opposite the 
basement door. As he flung this open a 
cloud of suffocating smoke poured out, causing 
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in to hastily slam it shut. 


ready he had been dispatched on several errands , 


Heart throbbing, face white and set, he 
took three steps toward the fence and then 
stopped still. There was no sign of Thompson 
and his men in the alley, and he had no time 
to summon help from the street. Suddenly he 
perceived a forlorn hope. 

To one side of the rear door, nailed against 
the house wall, was a rough, home-made trellis 
built of weathered shingle-lath to which still 
clung bits of dead vine. It extended to within 
reach of a window on the second floor, from 
which, by means of a leader pipe and a sagging 
length of clothes-line hitched toa pole at the 
rear of the yard, Rick thought he had a chance 
of gaining that open window just above. 

He did not pause to consider risks. The 
memory of that childish face twisted with 





terror and despair seared his soul and gal- 
vanized his muscles. With a leap he reached 
the trellis and began to climb. The frail, 


rotting wood creaked and cracked ominously | 


beneath his weight, but he went up steadily. 


Hastily standing erect on the second floor | 


window-sill, he took hold of the leader and 
reached for the dangling clothes-line. He 
could not make it by a good two feet, but b 

stepping on a hook which supported the 
galvanized pipe, he thought he might manage. 

Rick shook the leader, which seemed toler- 
ably firm, drew a long breath and stepped 
as lightly as he could on the hook, clutching 
the pipe with one hand and stretching the 
other toward the rope. Abruptly there came 
an ominous, rending crack, the leader swayed 
outward, and at the same instant a cloud of 
smoke billowed over the edge of the roof, 
blinding and half suffocating the boy. 

As he felt the pipe give way, Thurston, with 
a ghastly sinking sense of horror, grasped 
frantically for the rope. It was a blind, in- 
stinctive movement. Indeed, when he pulled 
himself together an instant later to find the 
frail line twisted around one hand and his 
body swaying within reach of the window-sill, 
it seemed to his dazed mind as if a miracle 
had happened. 

Heart still pounding madly, sweat stream- 
ing down his face, he gripped the sill and 
dragged himself into the room. As his feet 
struck the floor the small, crumpled heap 
lying just under the window stirred suddenly 
and Rick felt his legs caught in a frenzied 
grip. 

“Oh!” cried a sobbing, terrified voice. “Oh! 
Take me out! I’m afraid. I don’t want to be 
burned up. I want Mama.” 

As Rick took her in his arms he saw that 
she was a pretty little thing, but lame. The 
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| weakly as he lifted her over the sill and gave 
|a shrill cry as she felt herself dropping. 
| Rick lowered her gently he was conscious of an 
| increased 


| breath, he dived back into the room with one 


| gulps his head began to clear and gradually 


| after herself, so I—I stepped out for a few 


| the child whom Rick had saved. As his glance 





|to the ground, his collar was loosened and 


while he soothed her he wondered how she had | 
come to be left alone and how she had escaped | 
the search of Brown, the fireman. But most 
poignantly of all he wondered how on earth 
he was going to get her down. 

Then his glance fell upon the clothesline 
which ran through a pulley just outside the 
window. It looked new and strong. Without 
an instant’s delay Rick snatched a red cloth 
from the kitchen table and wadded it protec- 
tively about the child’s small body. 

“You mustn't be afraid,” he said soothingly 
as he slipped the rope under her arms and 
expertly knotted it. ‘The stairs are all 
burned up and I’ve got to let you down into 
the back-yard. You'll be a brave girl, won't 
you? It won’t hurt a scrap.” 

The child was panic-stricken, but he gave 
her no time to hamper him. She struggled 


As 


difficulty in breathing and an 
ominous dizziness began to creep over him. 
Gritting his teeth, he waited until she had 
reached the ground. Then, drawing a long 


end of the rope and managed with an effort to 
knot this about a leg of the stove. Staggering, 
he gained the window again, his senses reeling. 
From below there came a sudden sense of 
movement. Somebody shouted, but Rick 
could not understand the words. He seemed 
choking, as he swung free... . 

Thurston’s next conscious moment was of 
hands gripping his body. Blinded, half- 
suffocated, he was vaguely aware of being 
carried. Then he felt himself lowered gently 


presently came the grateful coolness of water 
splashing his face. But best of all was the 
sense of being able to breathe again, and as he 
lay there dragging in the precious air in great 


he was able to take in the nature of the com- | 
ments uttered close at hand. } 

“Some nervy kid!” exclaimed a man’s 
“Beats me how in thunder he ever 
He couldn’t possibly have 


voice. 
climbed up there. 
used the stairs.” 

“There’s a broken leader there by the door,” 
commented another. “That may have had 
something to do with it. Well, he sure saved 
the kid’s life. How’d she happen to be there 
alone, and how come Jim Brown to overlook 
her when he went through the house?” 

“Me mother was called outa town by 
sickness,” explained a third voice, pitched in 
contrite, curiously familiar accents. “TI said 
I'd mind the kid, but she’s used to lookin’ 


minutes, never thinkin’ this would happen. 
She got scared with the noise an’ all, an’ hid 





| under the table; that’s why she was missed.” 


Thurston’s eyes opened in swift surprise 
and he found himself staring bewilderedly into | 
the face of Hank Mogridge. The burly mill- 
hand squatted on the ground, one arm about 


met Thurston’s a dull flush crept to the roots 
of his carroty hair, his lids quivered for an 
instant and then drooped shamefacedly. 

“Feeling better?”’ inquired one of the other 
men heartily. 

Rick nodded. “I'll be all right in a second or 
two. I guess I must have lost my breath.” 

“T’ll say you did. You pretty near broke 
most of your bones, too. Just as we caught | 
you the rope burned off and snaked down on 
our heads. Well, if you're all right Jack an’ 
me better get back to the hose.” 

“Go to it,” urged Rick, who by this time was 
sitting up with his back against the fence. 
“T’ll hunt up the chief in a few minutes.” 

“You will not!” reported the other de- 
cidedly. “‘You’ve done enough for one day. 
Soon as you’re able, you chase home an’ rest. 
See he does it, Mogridge.” 

The red-haired fellow mumbled acquiescence 
and the two firemen hurried off, leaving the 
three alone at the rear of the tenement yard 
next the alley. 

For a space the silence was broken only by 
the crackling of the flames, the hiss of water, 
the shouts and bustling of the firemen, who 
were doing their best to confine the fire to the 
second of the three buildings. As he recog- 
nized Mogridge a sudden spasm of anger had 
surged over Thurston at the recollection of 
what the fellow had done or was responsible for. 
But in the face of this greater catastrophe that 
swiftly faded, giving place to something of the 
same embarrassment which held the mill-hand 
tongue-tied. As a matter of fact it was the latter 
who first recovered speech. Slowly his lids lifted 
and his eyes, filled with a mingling of shame, 
regret and keen tribute, met Thurston’s. 

“T dunno how to—thank you,” he said in 
a low tone. “If anything had—had happened 
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“T had no idea she was your sister ’”’ com- 
mented Rick briefly. 

“T know,” nodded Mogridge. “It wouldn’t | 
jhave made any difference, though,”’ he added 
with unexpected insight. “You'd have gone | 
\just the same.” 

“T expect I would,” admitted Rick slowly. | 

Mogridge stirred slightly and his arm! 
tightened around the girl. “I’ve been rotten | 
to you fellows,’ he said shamefacedly. “7 
ithought—I didn’t know— B aes I don’t s’pose 
lyou’d shake hands with me. 

Rick hesitated an instant and then put out | 
jhis hand. As the older fellow grasped it, the | 
iscout smiled into his face. | 
| “Help me up, will you?” he asked. 
| “I do feel a little shaky,” he admitted when | 
ihe was on his feet. “T guess I’ll chase along | 
home and rest up.” 

| “You better,” urged Mogridge with rough | 
lsolicitude. “TI ‘ll come along with you. 

“You can’t,” said Thurston. ‘ You’ve got 
your sister to look after, and with your home 
burned and everything— I am sorry about | 








ithat!” 
| “We'll make out,” returned Mogridge 
briefly. “Of course there’ll be some hustlin’ 


around right at first to find a place. I tell you 
what. I'll go and get one of the—the scouts 
to take you home if you don’t mind looking 
after May while I’m gone.” 

The way he said the word “scouts” gave 
Thurston an odd, illuminating little thrill, and 
though he did not feel any special need of 
assistance, he acquiesced at once. The child 
came to him readily, and Mogridge started off, 
only to turn back abruptly. 


| “Look here,” he said gruffly. “I jest wanted 
to tell you—maybe I won’t have another 
chance. If anybody bothers you or the—the 


troop again, you tell me about it and I'll settle 
'their hash.” 

| He sped away without waiting for a reply, 
leaving Thurston staring meditatively after | 
him. Physically the scout was tired and sore, 
|but with a mind curiously rested and serene. 
He knew, somehow, that he could depend on 
Mogridge. The mill-hand’s awkward, halting 
explanations, which to most people would not 
have explained at all, were clear enough to 
|Thurston’s understanding spirit. The fellow 
would probably never willingly admit that he 
had envied Thurston and the scouts, but that, 
\Rick felt, had been the motive behind his 
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lactions—envy, soreness and a rough bravado 
born of both. But that he had other admirable 
qualities Rick had just learned with less 
‘Surprise than might have been expected. 
| “He really isn’t a half bad chap after all,” | 
|he reflected, his heart warming to the courage | 
jwith which Mogridge had faced his calamities, 
ithat seemed to mean less to him than his 
janxiety to right the wrong he had done. “I 
jexpect that down underneath fellows are 
\pretty much alike after all.” 
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with the lantern on it was a wooden ladder 
with knotted rungs. The ladder led up to a 
rude platform which roofed the dugout. It | 
was from the platform, level with the top of the 
\sheer cliff facing east, that the man must have 
\fired at Tuleko. The cliff served as the eastern 
wall of his house. North and west it was walled 
with deerskins. The earth and rock bank of 
the trail, where the boys stood, made its south 
wall. They looked down, through blueberry 
bushes, from about twelve feet above the floor 
of the dugout. Andy noted a deerskin ham- 
mock hanging between stout sticks, a broad- 
seated chair of deerskin and hickory, a wooden 
plate and bowl in a cleft of the rock wall, a huge 
rudely shaped skin bottle for water, a stone ax- 
head bound with thongs upon a wooden shaft. 
A rifle leaned against one wall; and over it hung 
an odd knife, with a wide, long curved blade. 
Andy had no acquaintance with sailors and did 
not recognize the cutlass, the “‘hunting-knife”’ 
of seamen. The stone slab, used as an ax- 
head, told him that this man had no intercourse 
with white men or Indians; else he would have 
traded deerskins for a metal ax. , 
How did he get powder andlead? Andy felt 
chill, thinking how the man had replenished his 
stock that very day. Perhaps that was his 
usual way—to pick off some lone hunter in the 
pass below and then collect the dead man’s 
ammunition! 

The man rose and came to the stone table 
with a skin bag, not over a quart size, but 
evidently heavy, held in the largest and 
hairiest hands Andy had ever seen. He was 
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about medium height, but his chest and shoul- 
ders were very broad, and his arms were long. 
His head was over large, and bald to its kigh- 
peaked dome, where sparse, grizzled, greasy 
hair still clung, enough of it to braid into a 
short queue no thicker than a rat’s tail. His 
wrinkled skin looked like leather. A scar ran 
the length of one cheek. A deerskin patch 
covered one eye socket. From the other side 
of his broad, flat nose-bridge, a large eye of a 
curiously light reddish brown color, and very 
prominently set, glimmered like a hot ember. 
He was old, probably nearer seventy than 
sixty, and he moved as if his joints. were 
rheumatic. He sat down in the deerhide chair 
and poured the contents of the bag on the 
table, a flood of jingling yellow pieces. 

If you think that either scout’s heart leaped 
at the sight of English guineas and crowns, you 
mistake. Gold coin was little seen on the 
frontier and meant less. Pelts were the frontiers- 
man’s money; he bought with them weapons, 
ammunition, salt, iron, etc. Gold could do no 
more for him. Tuleko possibly did not know 
what the bright, round metal was. Andy was 
more interested in the man, and in planning 
how best to overpower him suddenly before he 
could get hold of his rifle or his big cutlass. 

“Foxes have holes; foxes have holes,” the 
old man muttered. ‘Ay, and sharks, too.” 
He nodded smilingly, and showed a few old 
yellow teeth at both sides of his jaw. But the 
smile disappeared as a gust of wind went lightly 
through the dugout, and he quickly shielded 
the lantern with his broad, hairy hands. 

“Steady, my pretty light! You wouldn’t go 
out now and leave old Tom Shark in the dark, 
would you?” he spoke in a wheedling tone. 
“Nay, nay, my pretty light, you wouldn’t let 
the ghosts in on poor old Shark?” He ran his 
fingers through the yellow heap, and went on 
talking to himself. ‘How do the ghosts get up 
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here from the sea of a windy night? And walk 
off the ledge, too, as if ’twas a plank! You’d 
think there was sea-water enough on the 
Spanish Main to hold ’em down. Burn steady, 
now, my pretty light. Bears will come 
scratchin’, but who's afeard of bears? Not 
old Tom Shark. Never seen a bear’s ghost 
yet.” He chuckled. “Ay, but men are 
different—foolish and pryin’ an’ restless, dead 
or alive. Likely his ghost, the man that 
dropped over the ledge this mornin’, will be 
walkin’ soon, tryin’ its sea-legs. Ah there! 
Steady, my pretty light!” 

Now, if Andy had been a clerk in the govern- 
ment office at Charleston during the ten years 
past, he would have known that a reward of a 
thousand pounds awaited any man who would 
deliver to justice a certain sea pirate named 
Thomas Shark or One-Eyed Shark, whose list 
of crimes fouled several large sheets of white 
paper. Thomas Shark, said the official docu- 
ments, with his ship and crew, had finally been 
captured by an armed merchantman which was 
towing her prize into Charleston harbor when, 
in the dead of night, the pirate sloop caught 
fire, or was set afire by One-Eyed Shark, who 
had somehow wriggled free of his rope bonds. 
He was seen making off in a boat just before 
thé fire reached the powder kegs and the pirate 
sloop leaped up with’a roar and dropped back 
and down to the bottom of the sea. Where he 
had landed, if indeed he had landed at all, no 
one knew. They hunted for him for years. But 
they never thought of looking for him inland, 
never dreamed of searching the mountains. 
Cunning old Tom Shark had known they 
wouldn't! He meant to hide for a few years 
longer in the hills—he had lived there six years 
already—and then, clad like any frontiersman, 
tramp into a coast town, sell his deer hides, and 
take passage for the sunny West Indian isles 
again. He had gold enough to buy a plantation 
in Jamaica ‘and live like a lord in his old age. 
But Old One-Eye, who had always mobbed 
with a crew of fighting, roistering men, on ship 
or ashore, had not counted on the silent loneli- 
ness of the hills. It had done something to his 
mind—it had brought the ghosts of his victims 
to him in the night. 

Andy, ignorant of the terrible history of 
Tom Shark, saw only a rheumatic old man, who 


| was probably as crazy as he was wicked, and 


who ought not to be a very difficult problem 
for two strong and agile young scouts. With 
his mouth close to Tuleko’s ear he whispered 
his plan. It was very simple. He would crawl 
upon the platform and scratch like a bear. 
Almost certainly that would lure the old man 
up the ladder, to kill the bear—he must need 
lots of bear fat for the lantern if he kept it 
burning all night. As Shark started up the 
ladder, Tuleko would leap into the dugout and 
grab him from behind and seize his rifle. 
“Mind you don’t have the muzzle pointed 
up through the ladder hole when I'm jumpin’ 
down it,” he cautioned. ’Tis not my nature in 
general to get so close to two laddies scufflin’ 











for a loaded gun.” 
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While Andy scratched and sniffed loudly 
and padded about on the roof, Tuleko watched 
the old man. When he saw One-Eye tiptoe 
for his rifle and then start up the ladder with it, 
he jumped. Andy, watching Tuleko from the 
roof, waited till he saw him leap, with his rifle 
held safely high in air; then he darted back 
from the hole. But old Shark was less rheu- 
matic than he appeared; and neither boy had 
counted correctly on the degree of speed with 
which the old sea-rover could swing up a 
ladder. One-Eye was on the roof before 
Tuleko could catch him. He followed to find 
Andy struggling helplessly in the iron clutch 
of Shark’s long, powerful arms. The pirate, 
who had dropped his gun, had the scout lifted 
from the floor, ready to dash his head on the 
rock before tossing his body over the clifi, 
when Andy shot his legs up and shut them like 
springs round his adversary’s hips. They 
rocked and swayed perilously near the edge of 
that long sheer drop. Tuleko lost no time in 
whacking old One-Eye’s hard bald dome with 
the butt of his rifle. The long arms loosened 
their grip, and Andy sprang clear, while Shark 
crumpled to his knees. 

They dragged him down into the dugout, 
dazed but not badly hurt, and tied him to his 
hammock post with deer thongs. They found 
his larder in a hole in the cliff and cooked a 
supper of deer’s meat. They needed the rock 
table to eat from in comfort, so Andy swept the 
coins carelessly into the bag and tossed it back 
into its hole, while the old pirate strained at the 
hammock post and cursed him horribly. It 
was an eerie night the boys spent in old 
Captain Shark’s crow’s nest. Sometimes one 
slept while the other watched, but for most of 
the night they talked, and paid little attention 
to old One-Eye’s gusts of rage. Light snow 
flurries drifted into the dugout. Sometimes 
Shark screamed at the boys not to let the 
lantern go out. Once he slept; and when he 
woke his one red eye stared at them with 
surprise, that tempered slowly to a sort of 
wistfulness as he mumbled that it was a long 
time since he had slept in the night-time! 

He roared with rage again in the morning 
when they marched him off between them on 
the whitely powdered trail, with his hands tied 
behind his back. Knowing nothing of the 
“Spanish Main” or “Jolly Roger” they did 
not even guess what the old man was raving 
about. The old pirate’s boasting annoyed Andy 
because he saw nothing to justify it. 

“A king of the seas, ye may be, old man; an’ 
yer gold lawful come by on the water, as ye 
say. But a’ that’s noght to Andy MacPhail,” 
Andy said sternly. “To Tuleko an’ mysel’ 
ye’re only an aggravatin’ piece o’ bad luck an’ 
a loss o’ time! I’d leave ye in yer dugout if ye 
weren’t such a murderin’ old cock ye canna be 
trusted. Ye’d shoot me in the back from yon 
roof! Ye should be verra grateful to me for 
takin’ ye out o’ these hills; for ye’d sure die 
alone here before spring.” Then he added witi 
the deeply frowning brow and the cold and 
solemn voice which always indicated the fullest 
measure of his disapproval: ‘‘ An’ I may as well 
tell ye, Mr. Shark, though I ask yer pardon if I 
judge ye wrong, but the fact is I dinna beiieve, 
in my heart o’ hearts, that ye got that bagfu’ o’ 
gold in honest trade!” 

One-Eye, the ancient sinner with a royal 
price upon his head, turned and stared at 
Andy in dead silence for a long minute. In- 
credible as it seemed, he saw that this boy was 
not jesting; he was serious! Shark’s red eye 
flamed like a spark blown upon, his big head 
jerked back, his whole body shook, and he 
laughed, he shouted, till the hilly walls echoed 
with his mirth. 

“Oh, ho!” he gasped. ‘“’Tis long since I’ve 
laughed. My pretty lad, I could love you for 
the way you’ve made old Shark laugh!” 

Andy, who never much enjoyed being 
laughed at and who, on this occasion, entirely 
missed the point of the joke, trudged on in the 
lofty silence of a man insulted by an inferior 
and considering it beneath his dignity to 
notice it 

Their last morning on trail, just after they 
broke camp, he remembered the letter. As 
they followed a stream that twined the foot of 
Roan Mountain he read it, slowly and with 
effort, for he was no scholar. It was addressed 
to Charles McDowell and was signed John 
Sevier. Neither name meant anything to 
Andy, but, the first being Scotch, he instinc- 
tively approved of McDowell. Sevier was 
warning McDowell of Indian unrest fomented 
by Chief Dragging Canoe and suggesting that 
McDowell visit him at his home on the 
Nolichucky River for a conference. Then he 
thanked him for passing on the information 
which some spy had brought McDowell from 
Charlotte—to the effect. that one callie 
“Ferguson” had been selected to round up the 
Back Country tories and enlist them. 

Ferguson was a common Scotch name and, 
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hav € alent lad even heard the frantic imprecations of the 
_ # old pirate as he was dragged and bounced along 


after them. Gone, like past storm-flashes from 
a sky grown clear, were the memories of all 
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while Andy’s thoughts went back briefly to the 
Mountain Man, he did not connect him with 
the Ferguson of this letter; because he remem- 
. bered him as he had left him three months ago, 
TEST e lying prone with a shattered right arm. It 

“ wouldn’t be Patrick Ferguson the British were 


going to send into Carolina—a man who could 
Reco rd Free Proof never fire a rifle again. 

Suddenly from a silvery bend of the stream, 
that Ou between the flanking peaks, he saw the 


Watauga settlement. One of those log houses 












































fs you can Andy’s great adventures—of Ferguson, of the 
remember, music Biddos, and even of old One-Eye, now galloping 
hasstirredand inspired unnoticed in the rear. Silent Scot, chief of 
you. Anégso you have scouts, was only a happy boy coming home. 
always h@ped that you 
could play yourself— 
choo our favorite 






The Cruise of the 
them as yourjitea Cuttlefish 

share in the gfeater pleasures 

and profits ¢igat come especi- sS a 
ally to thos@ivho play. But 
until now, #@u could never 
be sure of results in advag 






















predicted. “You'd better go below and turn | 
in for what sleep you can get. I'll have Henny 


Now, however, for the fist time, is pro- call you if things get threatening.” 


ee 


vided a free method by wich you can de- Darby, more anxious than he cared to ad- ae 
termine your talent Music. Climaxin mits took the good advice, and in spite of the eer 9 9 
a lifetime of study 1 bservation, F gfixiety was asleep almost as soon as he had a ouldn t Stop, I haven t 


Eaplton Talent-Test. urned in without undressing—‘“ all standing,” 
By it, thousands who jamver dreamed they as a sailor would say. It seemed to him that 
possessed musicalf abiliyfwill have revealed 
to them great, ugsusp rt d opportunities gf 


this easiest-to-legin off saxophones fhe =| Synopsis of the Previous Instal- cal 


, i ments of The Cruise of the ‘ 
iO ve | 


Cuttlefish 
New R lat’. 
hal lie Ss Win Barclay, Darby Gilliss and Henry Mansur. 


o — | 
SA > 1 O N E three chums froma preparatory-school, set outona 


motor cruise, a fine motor boat having been given 


Holton announces ghe 















P ny New Departure!” 


# “Well, young man, you’d bet- 
f ter get a coaster brake,so you can 
obey the law—and keep yourself 
= F out of trouble. For your own 
Qfretae tat age tebe!) | A Safety, too. 

- “‘Every bicycle ought to have a good 
coaster brake these days. 
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In a few int@ygssifip Minutes your talent is to Darby by a rich uncle. As Darby has an The New Depa “Your friend, there, had no trouble 
measured, so easy ; 0 know that you can opportunity to sell the boat if it is delivered at New correct according tg long stopping. He has a New Departure. I 
play. You assume mom@pligations or responsi- Orleans the three boys plan, as a summer outing, established mech@nical know how good they are. My boy has 
bilities—you, merelydcide a question every- to take it by the inside route to the purchaser, rules. This fact, together one. I wouldn’t let him ride a bicycle 
one should] answer itg@fairness to his future They are fascinated by the beauty of the boat with the quality #f the without one.”’ 
FRANK OLTO}  & CO., Elkhorn, Wis. which 1s ina boat yard in Philadelphia and set out fl lai a the Youcan geta NewDeparture equipped 
Améica’s Greadlit Band I in high spirits on their cruise. As they are leav- steel, explains bicycle from your dealer; or your present 
pentane we nua ing Wilmington the first night a patrol boat ap- great majority of Hicycl bicycle can be easily fitted with a New 
Ge" alent proaches and a man threatening them with a gun riders for yearsgha Departure. 
ne “ ; —— 
t delivers an order, “‘Heave to and throw us a line. chosen the New Bep#- e + 





If you don’t we'll run you down.” Despite the 7 é ; 

boys’ protests the officers of the patrol boat search ture. It has built 4 ggbd It yous’ birthday comes this month tell 
the Cuttlefish, but they do not notice a hatch let into reputation for reli bflity Dad the best present is a New Departure 

| the deck of the cockpit where Win has discovered and durability. It never equipped bicycle. 

0) = | a cache of empty whiskey bottles in wooden cases. fails. With proper care Send today for illustrated story “‘Billy’s 

Having examined Darby’s papers, the officers de- _ : marae 4 Z Bicycle Triumphs.” It’s free and you'll 

part. The boys debate the desirability of throwing it outlasts the wheel. like it. 

overboard the bottles, but decide not to do so until 

they reach Norfolk, where they plan to turn them NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 

over to the authorities. However, before they can Bristol, Conn. 

do so they are boarded by harbor police in Chesa- 

peak Bay and taken to Norfolk. At their exami- 

nation before the magistrate when things look black 
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you to the Tdlent-Tegp in the 
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studio orin yourgwn h@ne with =| A | straightens out the matter for them. 
the aid of a Holign Saxophone = [f STs F 3 e > A> 
P : | f The Cuttlefish has no further adventures until . LP 
and our copyrighted} phono- / fas igh | / ee, 
graph record on, wich the  / PRU Georgetown is reached where she is held by foggy | yes—absolutely free! This substantial leatherette covered Carrying Case'comffilete with vs 
Talent-Test is recortle G weather. Darby and Win go into the town leav- strap: case manesee 38 inches long, 2% inches in diameter, FREE with fig 3 ft. 
: s ; : onder telescope, owerful achromatic lenses bring people and objegg# a long 
ae So = | ins a read oy he cabin. a they way off right close to you. See things miles away on land and sea. Seg#moon : 
Frank Holton & Company [>] wee - the agg * " at is = an fell boys | and stars as never before. se 
Elkhorn, Wis. earn from an o sherman t two fellows, This big telescope opens out o 
Without obligation, I want to determine my talent for | whom he took for the two he had seen leave her, OVER 3 FT. LONG aone ahd measures 12 ineb 
the easy-to-learn Holton New Revelation Saxophone. had returned and taken her out. The boys realize closed. It ig brass bound and hag 
(Check below if interested in any other instrument.) | “s thie h : € thei y ith IN & SECTIONS erful achr@matic lenses. Just than : ; Useful 
that thieves have possession of their boat with | a big telescope over a yard long! Have brrels of fumentert@l vii and 
Cornet __ Trombone____ Baritone ___ Trumpet ___ Henry as a prisoner. Meantime Henry, absorbed | your friends day and night. The ‘“Wondgr’”’ Tgiésc : ; iy 
ne | in his book, had suddenly discovered that two men, | Pleasures to oene, fae Boe Boot Bel a En 
evidently unconscious of his Presence, were scope value ever of ‘Thousands have found the 
Street Address taking the Cuttlefish out to sea. Despite pangs of Beverly, Mas, v : Wonder Telescope entertaining 
> ‘ lighted wit : ‘ rs and instructive: I could see a 
To ous P seasickness he makes his way to the door of the t + eet Bee ; a ey, W7ind-mill on a farm across a lake more 
wn e. —_— . , 7 3 5 4 an 4 miles away. I am much pleased.’’ 
engine room and opens the valve wheel. Present- been watchjfie Y —Raymond Bisserea. Fede. Win The 
ly the thieves discover that the boat is leaking and 3 miles off : ‘ = “Wonder” Telescope makes a “hit’’ every- 
beach her. ay where. Send for yours today on our big FREE offer. 
- ' 4 SEND i Because of a fortunate pur- 
E b d aan ) “ Wy chase ee alarge een 
A. manufacturer we can offer 
mi) . Plo Av y Saxonette ; : Taunton. M 4 : ha oO N EY you this big bargain. Send 
1S Fiaying he had but just closed his eyes when he was By “ above my @ F ; th ,, only your name and address 
re ; 4 tations. rs y and we will send the ‘‘Wonder” 3 ft. achromatic Telescope 
aroused by some one shaking him. It was] } men work pond FREE Carrying Case by Parcel Post. On arrival pay post- 
s , i es awa 4 man only $1.85 plus a few pennies postage. Satisfaction guar- 
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Cuttlefish was pitching and rolling as if a half 


gale were blowing. By the light of the cabin 
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asked, groping for his cap, which was the only 
thing he had taken off. 

“A little, but that’s nothing. Don’t you 
worry about me; I’ll be on the job as long as 
you need me.” 

Darby consulted his watch and found it was 
two o’clock. When he went on deck he saw 
that the two hours which had elapsed since 
he had gone off watch had brought a marked 
change in the aspect of the weather. Though 
the stifling heat still persisted, and the only 
motion of the air perceptible was that caused 
by the motion of the cruiser, the sky was now 
overcast, and even in the darkness he could 
discern that some prodigious disturbance was 
going on in the upper air. 

In the chart house Win was juggling the 
wheel in an effort to ease the pitching and 
tossing of the boat. 

“T guess we’re in for it,” was his greeting 
to Darby. “It’s going to blow great guns 
pretty soon; that’s as plain as the nose on 
your face. When it comes, we’ll have to run 
before it, and I’m only hoping it’ll blow from 
the right direction and shove us along the 
way we want to go. I had you called because 
I can’t turn the wheel loose, even for a minute, 
and we must see to it that everything is bat- 
tened down and lashed tight. When these 
seas begin to break, they’ll be all over us in 
no time.” 

Darby did what little there was to be done 
in the way of preparation at once; saw to it 
that all the port lights were shut and fastened, 
the fore-hatch and the one in the cockpit made 
secure, and the companion slide closed. Then 
he returned to the chief post of anxiety—the 
bridge and chart house. 

“This suspense is fierce,” he said, taking his 
place beside Win. “I guess it’s always that 
way when you are waiting for something to 
happen—something you know is bound to 
happen. I wish to goodness we knew a little 
more about the handling of this boat in a real 
storm.” 

“We're going to learn that same little thing 
pretty quick, now,” Win returned. Then: 
“T’ve got a little wish of my own, and that is 
that I'd like to know for certain whether or 
not this is the storm that the Weather Bureau 
was talking about last evening on the wireless.” 
_ “What difference does it make whether it 
is or not?” 

“Alot. If it’s only a local storm we'll stand 
a good chance of running out of it. But if it’s 
a tropical twister—” 

The sentence was broken in two by the first 
gust of wind which came precisely like the 
slap of a giant hand. For an instant the heav- 
ing billows were flattened out by it, and the 
cruiser fairly reeled under its impact. After 
he had gotten his breath, Win gasped, “Thank 





heaven, it’s coming out of the southeast! 
Here we go, and with a vengeance!” 

Following the first mighty blast came the 
wild horses of the gale racing furiously in the 
direction the Cutilefish was headed. Though 
there were only her upper body, slender, bare 
wireless masts, the raised half-deck, chart 
house and bridge to act as claw- 
holds for the wind, the cruiser was 
hurled away on her course headlong 
and like a feather blown across a 
waxed floor. Instantly Win called 
down to Henry for all the speed 
the motor was capable of delivering. 
Steerage-way had 
to be maintained 
at all costs; other- 
wise the little ship 
would be wholly 
unmanageable. 

Henry Mansur, 
fighting once again 
the grim battle 
with  seasickness, 
responded at once. 
The trampling tune 
of the motor ran up 
the gamut until it 
became a mere fine, 
nerve-racking 
vibration, and in a 
few minutes the 
terrible pitching 
and rolling motion 
had given place to 
long, rushing, giant 
swings from billow 
to billow. For the 
time being, at least, 
the stanch little 
ship was keeping 
even pace with the 
tearing blast and 
sweeping seas. 

“We’re sure 
enough making 
time in the right 
direction 
now,” said 
Win, yelling 
to make 
himself 
heard above 
the clamor 
of the ele 
ments. 

“Td rather take more time and run less 
risk,” Darby shouted back. “If this wind 
doesn’t take the wireless masts out of us—” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
before the little jack mast at the stern went 
by the board with a crack like a pistol shot, 
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falling first upon the raised deck and then 
pitching overboard to be towed by its stays 
and the wires of the antennae. That meant 
disaster sure and swift, with the mast to act as a 
battering ram, in the seas, and Darby snatched 
the emergency axe from its pocket on the chart 
house bulkhead and ran to clear the wreck- 
age; ranand 
found it a 
pretty peril- 
ous job in 
the dark- 
ness. Half 
the time 
the rail over 
which he 
had to work 
was sub- 
merged in a 
smother of 
foam, and 
the _ cock- 
pit itself 
filled every 
time the cruiser was 
overtaken by one of 
the leaping seas. 
Clinging desper- 
ately to the rail with 
one hand and chop- 
ping blind axe-blows 
with the other, he finally 
succeeded in cutting the 
wires and stays and the 
hammering wreckage went 
free. But when he sought 
to make his way back to 
the bridge he had to do it 
on hands and knees, hang- 
ing on to every handhold 
he could find as he worked 
his way along. 

“Tt’s coming harder 
than ever!” he panted, 
as he pulled himself up, 
dripping, into the shelter 






of the chart house. “If 
she broaches to in this, 
we’regone!”’ 

“She 


isn’t going 
to broach 
to,” Win 
shouted 
back. 
Then: 


Darby monotonously lifted 
and thrust the slender 
sounding-pole, as they 
progressed slowly through 
the shallows 


“ Take the tubeand find out if Henry’s all right.” 


Darby obeyed promptly, and quite as 
promptly the answer came back. 

“T’m pushing her to the limit, and it’s mighty 
hard on the engine. If anything breaks, I’ll 
have to shut off the power!”’ 
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“Wait,” called Darby, down the tube; and 
then to Win: “Henry says we’re taking a big 
risk on the motor, driving it so hard with the 
propeller kicking out every now and then. 
He’s afraid it may break down.” 

“Tell him to ease off a little if he has to. 
But we’ve got to keep steerage-way on her. 
If we don’t, we’re gone!” 

Darby transmitted the order with its quali- 
fication. “We're running before the gale, and 
if we slow down much we’ll be swamped. Do 
the best you can. How are you feeling by 
now?” 

“T’m all right,” came the answer, but Darby 
knew by the weakness of the voice that Henry 
was still in the grip of the seasickness, and his 
opinion of the small one’s grit went up a few 
more notches. 

“T’m telling you, Win, Henry’s all wool and 
a yard wide!” he shouted into the steersman’s 
ear. “I can tell by the sound of his voice 
that he’s as sick as the rawest landsman, but 
he won’t give up.” 

With less power on, the Cuttlefish labored 
considerably more, and every now and again 
a following sea came aboard with a crash, 
sweeping forward to bury cockpit, side alleys 
and foredeck in a smother of white. water. 
Each time the stout little craft shook herself 
free and forged ahead, but there was always 
the imminent danger that another and heavier 
sea would beat her under past the point at 
which her own buoyancy and the whirling 
propeller could lift her. 

“We can’t stand this very long,” Darby 
declared, with his lips at Win’s ear. “The 
sea is rising every minute, and it’s only a ques- 
tion of time till one of these big chasers will get 
us. I don’t like to think of Henry shut up in 
the engine-room, sick as a dog, and without 
even a ghost of a chance to save himself if 
we should capsize or founder.” 

“Wait,” was the answer. “The sea is ris- 
ing, as you say, but the wind is going down. I 
believe the worst is over.” 

Darby stepped out upon the morsel of 
bridge. With a thankful heart he found that 
the wind was going down. It was once more 
coming in flattening gusts, with intervals of 
something like a calm in between. Hailing, 
as he did, from a region where cyclones are at 
least not unknown, the reason for the sudden 
let-up did not occur to him. But Win, who 
knew nothing about the cyclones of the west, 
had once seen a hurricane from the deck of 
a great liner in mid-Atlantic. 

“Tt’s a twister!” he shouted. “We're 
running into the dead center of it! We'll 
get the wind again in a minute or so, and good- 
ness only knows what direction it will come 
from!” 

To be continued in Boys’ Lire for December 
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MURDER ON THE HIGH SEAS 


—and it wasn’t committed by Captain Kidd sailing under his pirate standard, the Jolly 
Roger. Long John Silver of Treasure Island was not swinging about on his crutch, 
treachery in one eye and slaughter in the other. No dirks, nor belaying pins, nor axes, 
nor bludgeons were used. But the sail cloth was rotten. The winds off Cape Horn are 
terrific. The sails were shredded and the ship went down to Davy Jones’s locker with 
all hands. 


This story is told: 


‘*T used to hear mother talk once in a while about her father and uncles. The only story 
I remember was something about some sail cloth that her father sold to a sailing mer- 
chant. He discovered a defect just before delivering it. Then he traveled a long distance 
to exchange blows with the man who made it; he came back very happy, with a black-eye. 
His position, mother said, was that defective sail cloth constituted possible murder.’’ * 





Wearing an imitation uniform of poor quality is not murder, but it is an expen- 
sive and disastrous experience. 


From the very beginning of the Movement we have been the sole licensed manufacturers 
of the Official Uniform of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Not merely for profit, but in the way of service to the largest uniformed body in the United 
States, we realize our tremendous responsibility. On their record, the Boy Scouts of 
America deserve the best. 


We feel that there are no black-eyes on our record. 
We are proud that the Boy Scouts of America are realizing more and more that the official 


uniform stands head and shoulder above all imitations. 
Be sure it is official! 
Made only for you! 
Sold only to you! 


Largest producers of uniforms in the world 


* From ‘‘How I Found Myself,’’ by Chester T. Crowell 
By special permission from the Saturday Evening Post—August 30, 1924 
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GUESS most boys who have already played 
with Erector think that it couldn’t be im- 
proved. Erector has given fun to many thousand 
boys in the past. Any boy who has never had 
an Erector set has missed some of the best fun 
in the world. 


And now there is a brand-new 1925-model 
Erector, bigger and better than ever. 


This new Erector has many new features this year. One 
of them is a steam shovel that digs right into the sand 
and dumps its contents wherever you wish. Also a dredge 


bucket or clam digger; electric motor which unloads a car 
and loads it in a truck or wagon just like a real coal loader. 


AO enn 


Another wonderful addition to Erector sets are the boil- 
THE FAMOUS N A ers, to make models of steam engines, and also curved girders 
oO. so that you not only can make square or rectangular models 
as hh p but seuss | well. These al cag wa +" ana 
f lectr to the standard Erector parts that have been known for 
wit: po werfu e fe motor years, including the sturdy square girder which can only 
be built with Erector and the powerful Erector Electric 
Motor to run your models. 


A new toy every day 
YOU never saw a construction toy in your lives like the 
New Erector. It is brand-new this year—the latest model 
with hundreds of new parts. ‘Five hundred toys in one” 
is what one boy friend of mine called it. I expect to see 
some wonderful results this year from the things boys have 
made with Erector. 


We have a dandy new manual, too, that accompanies 
each set, in which are pictured hundreds of new and fas- 
cinating models. But you boys are going to make a great 
many other models that I have never thought of. 


Erector is made of steel with most parts nickel-plated and 
coated with lacquer baked on by electricity to prevent 





rusting. 
i a Upright Engine 
Sit right down now and send me the coupon on the ee ps 
bottom of the page so I can tell you about this wonderful New Erector 


new Erector and also about some dandy Tool Chests, 
Chemistry Sets and other toys. 


And don’t fail to put the new Gilbert Erector at the head 
of your Christmas list this year. Your friend, 
} 





Walking Beam Engine made from New Erector 





President. 





THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY 
337 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


I want a new 1925 model Erector Set this Christmas and wish you 
would send me, free, the big book telling all about it and also tell- 
ing about the Gilbert Tool Chests, Chemistry Outfits, Electrical and 
Magic Sets. a 


ie 


New Features of the 
1925 New Erector 


Curved Girders, Steam Shovel, Dredging Bucket, Steam 
Boiler, Smoke Stack, Car Trucks, Cab Top, Engine 
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‘ Wheels, Wagon Wheels, Propellers, Reflector, Mitre Pile Driver made 
Name Gears, Large Gears, Crown Gears, Pulleys, Worm Gears, from New Erector 
Drum, Eccentric Cranks, Flanged Wheels, Gear Box, ‘ 
Street Couplings, Signal Arm, Eccentric Axle, Chain, Large 
. Steel Plates, Turret, Large Base Plates, etc. 
- ‘s 
i City State 














